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Editorials  Better  Read  Than 
Comics,  L.  A.  Survey  Shows 


Pictures  Top  All  Preference  Lists,  with  Local 
and  National  News  Ranking  High,  Says 
Analysis  of  50,000  Questionnaires 
By  KEN  TAYLOR 


PICTURES,  of  one  sort  or  another,  interest  more  readers  than  69.429<  and  67.13% 
anything  else  in  a  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper.  Women  pre-  respectively, 

fer  their  news  in  summary  form,  digest  or  interpretive  articles ; 
men  take  theirs  straight.  SLces  below 


The  most  popular  comic  was 
twenty-first  on  the  daily  list,  five 
places  below  the  editorials,  and 


The  ladies  of  the  house  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  radio  twenty-seventh  on  the  Sunday  list, 
and  drama  sections  than  the  menfolk,  but  the  latter  are  the  most  Thst  color  has  mode  a  dramatic  im- 
ardent  followers  of  the  comic  section.  pression  on  readers  is  evident  from 

The  editorial  page  is  still  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  read  the  fact  that  colored  photographs  61 
departments,  with  interest  varying  little  as  between  men  and  motion  picture  and  stage  stars,  print- 
urnmon  ””  me  first  page  of  the  drama  sec- 
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iepartments,  with  interest  varying  little  as  between  men  and  motion  picture  and  stage  stars,  print- 
women  page  of  the  drama  sec- 

tion  each  Sunday,  were  seventh  in  the 
50.000  Qaestionnaires  Of  the  highest  ranking  ten  features  Sunday  readership  poll.  Colored  so- 

These  are  some  of  the  deductions  to  among  the  176  listed  on  the  Sunday  ciety  photographs  were  twenty-fourth, 
Se  fromThe  reSnt  Ss  Angeles  questionnaire,  seven  were  photo-  the  difference  being  due  largely  to 
lines  readership  survey,  a  survey  graphic  subjects,  with  the  rotogravure  the  fact  that  there  is  less  male  in— 
hich  penetrated  every  household  in  section  placing  first  with  both  men  terest  in  society  art  than  in  theatrical 
uthern  California  where  the  Times  ®ud  women.  The  three  non-photo-  art.  The  Times’  coloroto  page  had  not 
delivered,  and  which  produced  graphic  favorites  among  the  first  ten  been  started  when  the  survey  was 
,000  filled-in  questionnaires.  were  the  Times’  Sunday  magazine  made,  but  circulation  figures  before 

The  information  contained  in  these  section,  which  placed  second,  and  and  after  its  debut  indicate  that  it 

Idborntc  QuostiouriRircs _ r  tofsl  of  IocrI  Los  Angelos  nevi^s,  cind  nRlionnl  would  hnve  rsnlced  high  in  the 

questions  were  asked  in  the  larg-  news.  tabulations, 

st  of  the  five  lists  prepared  for  men.  Almost  as  convincing  was  the  result  Half  Like  Football 

i'omen  and  child  readers  of  daily  of  the  questionnaire  on  daily  issues.  Football  news,  highest  ranking  of 
nd  Sunday  papers — has  given  the  listing  113  features.  Three  of  the  the  sports  subjects,  was  listed  in 
'imes  management  a  remarkably  clear  highest  ten  were  illustrative  features,  forty-sixth  place  on  the  daily  tabula- 
‘readers’-eye”  view  of  the  newspaper,  the  news  picture  page  and  Wirephoto  tion,  with  a  total  men-and-women 
s  regards  reading  habits  and  prefer-  illustrations  placing  first  and  second,  percentage  of  47.84,  and  seventieth 
nces.  All  of  the  information  has  and  drawings  by  Staff  Artist  Charles  place  on  the  Sunday  list,  with  a  higher 
en  coded  and  transferred  to  tabu-  H.  Owens,  fifth.  Two  radio  page  fea-  combined  percentage,  50.84.  Baseball 
ating  machine  cards,  providing  tures,  the  Dial,  listing  all  programs,  dropped  to  fifty-eighth  on  the  daily 
nough  statistical  fodder  to  keep  the  and  the  Highlights,  listing  the  best  and  ninety-first  on  th.e  Sunday  lists, 
lollerith  machines  going  for  months  programs,  crept  into  the  first  ten  Financial  news  held  steady  in  the 
if  it  were  desired  to  go  to  the  expense  among  daily  features,  as  seventh  and  rankings,  although  its  Sunday  reader- 
f  taking  off  all  possible  tabulations,  ninth  choices  respectively,  with  the  appears  to  be  the  greatest.  The 

owever,  since  the  original  plan  of  five  other  places  going  to  Los  Angeles  highest  subject  under  this  heading 
Managing  Editor  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  who  news,  national  news,  national  political  nlaop  nn  th^  Hailv 

suggested  the  survey,  was  merely  to  news,  foreign  news,  and  Washington,  S!  witrrtLl  i^fceStage  of  34  7^^ 


gather  information  on  which  to  eval-  D.  C.,  news. 


uate  the  various  departments,  features, 
writers  and  comics,  little  has  been 


Over  67%  Rood  Editorials 


and  seventy-fourth  on  the  Sunday 
list,  at  49.93.  Male  interest  out- 


The  daily  editorial  cartoon  placed  weighed  feminine  interest  almost  two 


group  to  another. 

Roto  Rost  Rood 


done  toward  reducing  Ae  data  to  t^gi^h  on  the  list  of  preferences,  and  to  one. 

Monomic,  age  or  occupa  iom  p^ups,  editorials  themselves  with  70.26%  Except  in  a  few  cases  where  the 
hahu  e^izmg  o  67.72%  of  the  women  subject  matter  has  a  predominant  in- 

to  aiothef  ‘erest  to  one  sex  or  the  other,  such 

^  •  *  ■  «  ■  a  Sunday  editorial  cartoon  landed  as  sports  and  outdoor  news  for  the 

Roto  Best  Read  twenty-fifth  place,  and  the  edi-  men,  and  society,  fashions  and  recipes 

One  element  which  is  credited  with  torials  in  twenty-eighth,  although  for  the  women,  the  tabulation  shows 
making  the  survey  more  accurate  they  polled  about  the  same  percentage  remarkably  even  division  of  interest 
than  some  similar  reader  polls  is  the  of  reader  interest  as  in  the  daily  list,  in  most  cases.  Where  women  dis- 
fact  that  instead  of  asking  simply  for 
“yes"  or  “no”  answers  on  each  ques¬ 
tion,  readers  were  asked  to  state  the  THESE  ARE  PLANNING  4-A  CONVENTION 

d^ree  of  their  interest.  Four  pos-  •pm;  FOLLOWING  COMMITTEES  have  been  appointed  in  connection  with 
iL..^  » I.  ..r»  ,,  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Adver- 

“Never.”^®T?is‘^  presentS^*  some^hi^g  Agencies,  to  be  held  at  the  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 

of  a  problem  in  reducing  the  results  April  20-23. 

of  the  survey  to  a  percentage  basis.  Committee  on  CcnimtioH  Program — Mark  O’Dea,  chairman,  New  York;  R.  M.  Alderman, 
hut  it  was  solved  by  assigning  arbi-  Cleveland;  D.  M.  Botsford,  Portland,  Ore.;  F.  R.  Feland,  Xew  York;  B.  B.  Oeyer,  New  York; 
trary  values  to  the  first  three  ques- 

o  o  j  1  Tn.  4  «  Maurice  11.  Needham.  Chicago;  W.  G.  Palmer,  New  York;  William  B.  Remington,  Spring* 

uons.  3,  2  and  1.  Thus,  ten  Every  .  ^  ^  v.w  VnrW.  a  w  SeiUr.  M,iw;4nkP^t  DnnaM  q  5;h:4w  VorWt 


trary  values  to  the  first  three  ques- 

tinne  ^  •>  1  TT,  ♦  «  Maurice  H.  Needham,  Chicago;  \V.  G.  Palmer,  New  \ork;  William  B.  Remington,  Spring- 

uuns,  J,  ^  ana  l.  in^,  ten  r-very  ^  ^  Schwah,  New  York;  A.  W.  Seiler,  Milwaukee;  Donald  S.  Shaw,  New  York; 

jS^e  replies  counted  30,  whereas  ten  L.  Shenficld,  New  York;  Guy  C.  Smith.  Detroit;  Rowe  .Stewart,  Philadelphia;  Eiino  D. 
Occasionally”  only  counted  10.  Winius,  St.  Ijjuis. 

Intensity  of  reader  interest  in  photo-  Committee  on  Sforts—H.  B.  LeQuatte,  chairman.  New  York, 
graphs  and  drawings  is  one  of  the  Committee  on  Dinner  Entertainment — Edward  I.  Owens,  chairman,  New  York, 

most  startling  disclosures  of  the  poll.  Committee  on  Entertainment  for  Ladies — Mrs.  Edwartl  J.  Owens,  chairman,  New  York. 


played  a  greater  interest  than  men  in 
Wirephoto  pictures,  local  Los  Angeles 
news,  and  Charles  H.  Owens’  draw¬ 
ings  in  the  daily  issues,  the  men  regis¬ 
tered  a  higher  percentage  of  interest 
in  the  Sunday  paper.  Women  indi¬ 
cated  a  slightly  stronger  preference 
than  men  in  both  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  issues  for  news  pictures,  radio, 
local  columns.  Southern  California 
and  suburban  news,  civic  enterprises, 
“Behind  the  Headlines,”  drama,  music 
and  books.  Men  showed  a  stronger 
interest  in  national  and  foreign  news, 
politics,  editorials,  comics,  finance, 
sports,  travel,  science,  real  estate  and 
business,  and  trade  news. 

Saodoy  Preforoncei 
An  example  of  the  similarity  in 
ranking  by  men  and  women  is  found 
in  this  list  of  the  ten  highest  choices 
of  each  made  from  the  Sunday  ques¬ 
tionnaire: 

MEN 

Rotogravure  section .  97.93% 

Sunday  magazine .  97.39 

Wirephoto  pictures .  97.27 

News  pictures  .  85.37 

National  news  .  84,79 

Pictures  of  new  homes .  84.33 

Los  .Angeles  news .  84.20 

“Around  L.  A.”  (Roto) .  79.93 

National  political  news .  77.32 

Travel  trip  photographs .  77.00 

WOMEN 

Rotogravure  section  .  98.96% 

Sunday  magazine  .  98.54 

Wirephoto  pictures  .  96.09 

Pictures  of  new  homes .  92.39 

Colored  drama  pictures .  90.44 

News  pictures  .  88.29 

“Around  L.  A."  (Roto) .  85.34 

Los  .\ngeles  news .  83.99 

Amateur  photographs .  83.79 

Pictures  of  film  folk  }  at  ie 

Colored  society  pictures  j . 

Only  three  daily  and  three  Sunday 
comics  drew  a  larger  response  from 
the  women  than  from  the  men,  as 
compared  with  10  daily  and  15  Sunday 
strips  which  the  males  prefer. 

Justified  tho  Effort 
“We  feel  that  the  results  justified 
the  efforts  we  went  to  in  making  the 
survey,”  Mr.  Hotchkiss  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  "While  our  own  ideas  on 
the  popularity  of  various  features  co¬ 
incided  pretty  well  with  the  results 
of  the  poll,  we  now  have  definite 
figures  as  confirmation.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  invaluable,  too,  in  helping 
us  decide  whether  to  continue  with 
'  syndicated  features  whose  contracts 
were  about  to  expire.” 

To  insure  wide  response  in  the 
'  voluntary  poll,  the  Times  tied  in  a 
suggestion  contest  with  the  survey, 

!  leaving  blanks  at  the  end  of  each  list 
■  of  questions  for  new  ideas  and  criti- 
i  cisms.  Thirty-eight  prizes  were 
!  awarded,  the  first  prize  being  a  Lin- 
i  coin  Zephyr  car.  The  questionnaires 
s  were  turned  over  to  route  men  to  be 
t  personally  addressed  to  subscribers, 

-  and  were  delivered  in  person  by  car¬ 
riers,  who  informed  patrons  that  they 
would  call  back  in  a  few  days  to  pick 
up  the  filled- out  forms.  There  were 
separate  daily  and  Sunday  question¬ 
naires  for  both  men  and  women,  and 
another  questionnaire  for  children, 
covering  both  daily  and  Sunday  fea¬ 
tures.  No  family,  however,  received 
>  both  the  daily  and  Sunday  lists,  the 
;  questionnaires  being  alternated  so  that 
[  no  individual  had  to  fill  out  more  than 
.  one  form. 

Including  the  five  questionnaires 
and  the  accompanying  letter  describ¬ 
ing  the  contest  and  other  details,  more 
than  1,000,000  pieces  of  printed  matter 
were  prepared  for  the  survey. 
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Canadian  High 
Court  Upholds  > 
Freedom  of  Press 

i 

Ruling  on  Alberta  Bill  Says  < 
Only  Dominion  Con  Curb  * 

Political  Oi^on  I 

Freedom  of  the  press  may  be  cur-  | 
tailed  only  by  the  Federal  Parliament, 
Mr.  Justice  L.  A.  Cannon  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Canada  declared 
March  4  at  Ottawa  in  his  judgment  on  1 
Alberta’s  press  bill  “to  ensure  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  accurate  news  and  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Breaking  new  ground  in  judicial  in¬ 
terpretation  of  tbe  Constitution,  Mr. 
Justice  Cannon  went  considerably  fur¬ 
ther  than  his  fellow- Judges.  All  ' 
agreed  the  bill  was  unconstitutional, 
but  some  declined  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  press  in  relation  to  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Parliament  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislatures. 

What  th*  till  Previdad 
Briefly,  the  Alberta  press  bill  pro¬ 
vides: 

1.  Statements  of  government  policy 
or  reply  to  criticism  must  be  required 
to  be  published  by  newspapers  when 
directed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Social 
Credit  board. 

2.  Newspapers  must  divulge  sources 
of  their  published  information,  witli 
names  and  addresses  of  such  in¬ 
formants  when  called  on  to  do  so  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Social  Credit 
board. 

3.  Suspension  of  publication  of  a 
newspaper  may  be  ordered  by  the 
government,  for  a  period  or  until  fiu'- 
ther  notice,  where  the  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  proprietor  or  manager  “has  been 
guilty  of  any  contravention”  of  the 
act. 

4.  Newspapers  shall  not  be  subject 
to  libel  actions  arising  from  state¬ 
ments  ordered  to  be  published  under 
the  act. 

The  government,  under  the  act, 
could  demand  space  in  any  newspa¬ 
per  to  explain  any  government  policy, 
correct  any  article  or  “amplify”  any 
statement.  That  little  word  “amplify” 
is  seen  by  the  editors  as  an  opening 
wedge  for  the  distribution  of  Social 
Credit  propaganda.  Publishers,  news 
writers,  editors  and  other  newspaper 
workers  would  be  subject  to  fines  and 
in  the  case  of  the  publisher  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication. 

The  Chief  Justice  ruled  the  bill  af¬ 
fecting  Alberta  dailies  and  weeklies 
unconstitutional  because  “this  bill  is  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  social 
credit  legislation,  the  basis  of  which  is 
the  Alberta  Social  Credit  Act.  The 
bill  presupposes,  as  a  condition  of  its 
operation,  that  the  Alberta  Social 
Credit  Act  is  validly  enacted;  and, 
since  that  act  is  ultra  vires,  the  ancil¬ 
lary  and  dependent  legislation  must 
fall  with  it.” 

Pablic  Debate  Upheld 

Declaring  the  British  North  America 
Act  “contemplates  a  parliament  work¬ 
ing  vmder  the  influence  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  public  discussion,”  the  court 
said  in  part: 

“Any  attempt  to  abrograte  this  right 
of  public  debate  or  to  suppress  the 
traditional  forms  of  the  exercise  of  the 
right  (in  public  meeting  and  through 
the  press)  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
incompetent  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
provinces,  or  to  the  Legislature  of  any 
one  of  the  provinces,  as  repugnant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  by  which  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  is  established  as  the  legis¬ 
lative  organ  of  the  people  of  Canada, 


under  the  Crown,  and  Dominion  leg¬ 
islation  enacted  pursuant  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  authority  given  by  those  pro¬ 
visions. 

Confers  Autocratic  Powers 

"The  legislation  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  manifestly  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Credit 
Commission  autocratic  powers  which, 
it  may  well  be  thought,  could,  if  ar¬ 
bitrarily  wielded,  be  employed  to  frus¬ 
trate  in  Alberta  these  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  people  of  Canada  as  a 
whole. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  Alberta 
Legislature  by  this  retrograde  bill  is 
attempting  to  revive  the  old  theory  of 
the  crime  of  seditious  libel  by  enact¬ 
ing  penalties,  confiscation  of  space  in 
newspapers  and  prohibitions  for  ac¬ 
tions  which,  after  due  consideration  by 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  have  been 
declared  innocuous  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  every  citizen  of  Canada  can  do 
lawfully  and  without  hindrance  or 
fear  of  punishment. 

“It  is  an  attempt  by  the  Legislature 
to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  in  this 
respect  and  to  deny  the  advantage  of 
Section  133  (A)  to  the  Alberta  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

(Section  133  [A]  exempts  criticism 
of  government  policies  from  the  sec¬ 
tion  applying  to  seditious  libel). 

Prtti  Fraadom  Upheld 

“Freedom  of  discussion  .  .  .  cannot 
be  curtailed  without  affecting  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  informed  through 
sources  independent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  concerning  matters  of  public 
interest.  There  must  be  an  untram¬ 
melled  publication  of  the  news  and 
political  opinions  of  the  political  par¬ 
ties  contending  for  ascendancy. 

“The  Federal  Parliament  is  the  sole 
authority  to  curtail,  if  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  and  in  the  public  interest,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  equal 
rights  in  that  respect  of  all  citizens 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

“Citizens  outside  the  province  of 
Alberta  have  a  vital  interest  in  hav¬ 
ing  full  information  and  comment, 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  regarding 
the  policy  of  the  Alberta  Government 
and  concerning  events  in  that  prov¬ 
ince  which  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  be  the  subject  of  Alberta 
newspapers’  news  items  and  articles.” 

Recent  attempts  by  several  Cana¬ 
dian  Provinces  to  claim  soverign  pow¬ 
ers  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  lent  a  special  interest  to  the 
court’s  decision.  The  passage  by  Que¬ 
bec  Province  of  a  padlock  law  against 
“Communism”  and  “Communist  prop¬ 
aganda,”  which  has  resulted  in  the 
suppression  of  some  newspapers, 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
;  noimcement  against  the  Alberta  press 
law. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  18-19 — Texas  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Texas  Hotel,  Fort 
Worth. 

March  20-21 — In  ter- State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  du  Pont,  Wilmington, 

Del. 

March  25  -  26  —  Associated 
Dailies  of  Florida,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Palm  Beach, 

Fla. 

March  25-26  —  Southwestern 
Journalism  Congress,  11th  an¬ 
nual  session,  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas. 

March  26-27  —  Utah  -  Idaho 
Associated  Press  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

April  4-5  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
mechanical  conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

April  7-9 — University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  School  of  Journalism 
School  of  Journalism,  second  an¬ 
nual  short  cotu-se  in  Photog¬ 
raphy,  Oklahoma  City. 

April  13-14 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  spring  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Frisco's  Coll  in  Vain; 
London's  at  It  Agoinl 

The  recent  call  to  end  all  phone 
calls  from  inquisitive  London  news¬ 
papers,  made  when  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  asked  a  daily  there  if  it 
were  true  that  Buckingham  Palace 
was  inundated  in  a  storm,  apparently 
was  in  vain. 

The  San  Francisco  News  was  on  the 
receiving  end  of  the  latest  trans- 
Atlantic  call  last  week.  The  London 
Mail  was  anxious  to  know  if  any  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  cinema  stars’  views 
of  flood  conditions  were  available. 

Joseph  Sheridan,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  who  took  the  call,  sought  to  gain 
information  of  the  ocean  phone  prac¬ 
tice  during  the  conversation.  The 
London  Mail’s  long  distance  reporter 
admitted  that  the  transocean  tele¬ 
phone  was  “an  handy  gadget,”  esti¬ 
mated  his  paper’s  phone  calls  about 
the  world  cost  “about  7000  monthly,” 
and  expressed  regret  he  could  not  get 
the  stars’  views  of  the  flood.  With 
which  he  hung  up,  leaving  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  to  wonder  if  “7000  monthly” 
means  7000  pence,  quid  or  whot, — do 
you  know? 

RAISED  STREET  PRICE 

Elffective  Feb.  28  the  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter  in¬ 
creased  their  street  sales  price  from 
two  to  three  cents. 
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Press  Telegrams 
Held  Exempt 
From  Federal  Tax 

But  U.  S.  Contends  It  Con 
Require  All  Messages  .  .  . 
Personal  Wires  Excluded 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  9 — The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  concedes 
press  telegrams  are  exempt  from  fed¬ 
eral  tax,  but  contends  its  agents  have 
the  right  to  require  a  newspaper  to 
produce  all  of  its  messages  so  that 
they  may  determine  which  cwne 
within  the  exempt  class  and  which 
do  not. 

Not  every  telegram  that  passes  be¬ 
tween  a  newspaper  and  its  corre¬ 
spondents  is  exempt,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Bureau  pointed  out  by  way  of 
explaining  the  necessity  for  examina¬ 
tion.  He  cited  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  Regulations  42,  which  states  in 
part: 

Text  of  RagulatioN 

“Art.  20.  Public  Press. — The  tax 
does  not  apply  to  an  amount  paid  for 
amy  of  the  services  or  facilities  .  . 
which  are  utilized  solely  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  collection  of  news  for 
the  public  press  or  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  through  the  public  press, 
provided  such  amount  is  bill^  ir. 
writing  to  the  person  paying  for  the 
services  or  facilities. 

“The  exemption  does  not  apply 
generally  to  all  services  furnished  to 
news  agencies  but  only  to  such  dis¬ 
patches,  messages,  conversations 
leased  wires,  or  talking  circuit  spe¬ 
cial  services  which  deal  with  the  col¬ 
lection  and  dissemination  of  new: 
through  the  public  press,  or  whid 
are  used  strictly  and  entirely  for  tha: 
purpose.” 

A  telegram  from  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  to  his  home  office  asking 
“How  about  my  paycheck?”  would 
not  be  exempt  from  tax,  the  Bureau 
explains,  because  the  subject  matter 
is  not  one  relating  to  the  gathering  of 
information  for  publication.  To  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  messages  are 
being  grouped  with  tax-free  tele¬ 
grams  is  the  duty  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Agents,  and  that  requires 
inspection  of  the  files,  the  explana¬ 
tion  runs. 

Reference  to  Files  Unauthorized 

However,  nowhere  in  Regulation 
42  is  specific  authority  given  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  con¬ 
duct  its  inquiry  by  reference  to  the 
files  of  a  newspaper’s  messages.  ’The 
telegraph  company  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  and  withhold¬ 
ing  taxes  for  payment  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Its  records  are  made  subject 
to  examination  by  the  terms  of  the 
law. 

'  Telegraph  carriers  are  required  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  to 
retain  copies  of  messages  handled  by 
them,  subject  to  inspection  by  FCC 
agents.  In  the  Hearst  suit,  arising 
over  seizure  of  wires  by  the  Black 
lobby  investigating  committee,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
made  it  clear  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  commission  could  not  legally 
make  the  messages  available  to  any 
other  party,  not  even  the  U.  S.  Senate 
■ 

2nd  STATION  DENIED 

Application  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  for  a  second  broadcasting  station 
at  Milwaukee  has  been  denied  by  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission 
whose  report  points  out  a  clear  show¬ 
ing  of  public  necessity,  convenience 
and  interest  must  be  had  before  the 
same  operator  may  conduct  two  sta- 

.  tions  in  a  single  city. 
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Robert  P.  Scripps  Dies  at  42 
On  Yacht  Cruise  in  Pacific 


President  of  Scripps-Howard  Succumbs  Sud¬ 
denly  from  Throat  Hemorrhage  . . .  Controlled 
Newspapers  Founded  by  Father  for  15  Years 


^aine  Scripps,  president  and  intimate  friends  and  business  asso- 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  ««tes  were  in  attendance  and  the 
>  floral  arrangement  was  a  bank  of  wild 

i  aboard  his  yacht  Novia  del  ^hich  hid  the  casket  and  which 

i  in^  Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  been  gathered  from  the  ranch 

,n  Diego.  which  Mr.  Scripps  so  loved.  Like  his 

irallel  to  that  of  his  father,  father,  who  founded  the  organization 
'e  him  control  of  his  journal-  of  which  Robert  Scripps  had  become 
of  27.  The  elder  Scripps  also  head,  the  son  throughout  his  life  had 
,  in  the  harbor  of  Monrovia,  ^^hunned  ostentation. 

^  buried  at  sea. 

Howard  B.  Bard,  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  San  Diego.  They 
were  opened  by  a  poem,  “An  Epitaph” 
written  by  Mr.  Scripps  several  years 
before.  The  entire  service  lasted  less 
than  20  minutes.  Mrs.  Scripps  and 
Robert,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  and  Nackey, 
daughters,  were  at  the  graveside. 

Papers  Halted  in  Tribute 
As  the  service  began,  operations  on 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  halted  for  five 
minutes  in  tribute. 

Among  the  intimate  friends  and  as¬ 
sociates  present  were  Roy  M.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.;  G.  B.  Parker, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers;  Paul  Patterson,  general 
counsel  and  comptroller  for  the  news¬ 
papers;  Robert  F.  Paine,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Cleveland  Press;  Robert 
Paine,  Jr.,  Sunday  editor,  the  San 
Dieyu  Sun:  J.  C.  Harper,  former  gen¬ 
eral  counsel;  Edward  F.  Chase,  former 
general  business  manager.  Pacific 
j  Coast  Scripps-Howard  newspapers; 

J.  L.  Cauthorn,  now  general  business 
J  manager  on  the  Coast;  H.  L.  Smithton, 
D  I  .  o  .  c  •  vice-president,  E.  W.  Scripps  Co., 

o  er  aine  cripps  Westbrook  Pegler,  Scripps-Howard 

uel  H.,  11,  and  Edward  Wyllis  III,  9.  columnist;  Edward  W.  Scripps,  of 
All  the  Scripps  children  attend  Seattle,  a  nephew;  Magner  White,  edi- 
school.  The  two  eldest,  Robert  and  tor,  and  A1  Houser,  business  manager, 

Charles,  now  attend  Dr.  Webb’s  School,  San  Diego  Sun,  and  Rear  Admiral 

Pomona,  Cal.,  a  private  school  for  boys.  Sinclair  Gannon,  commandant  of  the 
Simple  funeral  services  were  held  Eleventh  U.  S.  Naval  District, 
among  the  tall  eucalyptus  trees  of  Difficulty  with  the  radio  apparatus 
Miramar  Ranch— trees  that  were  sprigs  j-Jjp  Novia  del  Mar  resulted  in  many 
when  Robert  Scripps  as  a  child  had  hours’  delay  in  transmitting  news  of 
helped  in  their  planting.  Scripps’  death  to  the  West  Coast 

Simple  Funeral  Service  and  to  New  York,  Editor  &  Publisher 

The  ranch  had  been  desert  land  learned  this  week.  Mr.  Howard  ex- 
when  the  father  of  Robert  Scripps  had  plained  the  yacht  is  equipped  with  an 
bought  it  just  before  the  turn  of  the  amateur  set  and  the  captain  could 
century.  The  spot  selected  was  one  send  only  a  few  words  at  a  time,  as  he 
of  the  highest  on  the  ranch  and  burial  uses  the  radio  principally  to  get 
was  in  a  simple  wooden  casket,  as  weather  reports.  Because  of  the 
Robert  Scripps  had  requested.  Only  Southern  California  storm  he  was  un¬ 


learned  at  the  Scripps-Howard  gen¬ 
eral  management  offices  at  New  York. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Scripps  was  trans¬ 
ferred  aboard  the  S.S.  Pennsylvania, 
northbound  to  Los  Angeles,  at  6  p.m. 
Thursday.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Cauthorn 
and  Ed  Waltz,  Mr.  Scripps'  secretary, 
accompanied  the  body  to  San  Pedro, 
Cal.,  arriving  Saturday. 

Six  Childrun  Survive 
Besides  Mrs.  Scripps  and  the  two 
^ns  already  mentioned,  four  other 
children  survive.  They  are  Margaret 


Robert  P.  Scripps' 
yacht  Novia  del  Mar 
aboard  which  he 
died  off  Santa  Mar¬ 
garita  Island  in 
Magdalena  Bay,  at 
the  tip  of  southern 
California,  on  March 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Scripps 


able  to  receive  messages  from  that 
area,  excepting  the  one  sent  by  Dr. 
Churchill. 

First  word  reaching  the  Scripps- 
Howard  New  York  offices  shortly  after 
5  p.m.  Thursday  was  that  Mr.  Scripps’ 
body  was  being  transshipped  to  the 
liner  Pennsylvania.  This  message 
overtook  an  earlier  one  regarding  the 
publisher’s  sudden  illness.  When 
these  arrived  shortly  after  the  first 
radiogram  the  conflicting  reports  held 
up  any  announcement  regarding  Mr. 
Scripps  while  Scripps-Howard  exec¬ 
utives  endeavored,  without  success,  to 
reach  the  yacht  for  verification. 

Announcement  Made  At  3  A.  M. 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hawkins,  W.  G. 
Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  general 
manager;  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
the  United  Press  Associations,  and 
other  executives  spent  most  of  the 
night  trying  to  learn  what  really  had 
happened.  They  were  hampered  by 
distrupted  communications  service  to 
the  coast  and  Mr.  Baillie  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  in  an  effort  to  intercept  any 
wireless  message  from  the  S.S.  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Finally,  at  3  a.m.  Admiral 
Gannon’s  announcement  of  their 
chief's  death  came  through.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  to  the  New 
York  morning  papers  at  about  the 
.same  time  press  association  reports, 
delayed  by  the  storm,  reached  there 
from  San  Diego. 

"The  general  appeal  requesting  Dr. 
Churchill  to  fly  to  the  island  to  attend 
Mr.  Scripps  was  intercepted  by  the 
Radio  Marine  service  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,”  Mr.  Hawkins  told  EIditor  & 
Publisher.  “For  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son,  instead  of  turning  the  message 
over  to  our  San  Francisco  paper  or 
notifying  the  Scripps  offices  there,  the 
appeal  was  turned  over  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  They  tried  to  get  a  plane  off 
but  couldn’t. 

Definite  Word  from  Liner 

“The  first  message  we  got  was  the 
one  sent  from  the  commander  of  the 
Pennsylvania  to  his  office  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  stating  that  he  had  a  request 
from  the  yacht  to  stop  at  the  island 
and  take  aboard  the  body  of  the  owner 
of  the  yacht,  R.  P.  Scripps.  For  hours 
we  didn’t  know  what  that  meant — 
whether  he  was  dead  or  sick  or  what. 
Finally,  at  3  a.m.  we  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Mr.  Parker  after  the  body 
had  been  taken  aboard  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  was  phoned  to  us  by  W.  N. 
Burkhardt.  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News.’' 

Mr.  Parker  gave  the  first  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Scripps’  death  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  San  Diego. 

The  fatal  cruise  began  February  22. 

“We  proceeded  leisurely  down  the 
coast,”  Mr.  Parker  said,  “stopping 
from  time  to  time  for  fishing  and 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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No  Management  Change 
For  Scripps- Howard 

Death  of  R.  P.  Scripps  Vests  Control  in  Three 
Trustees,  Roy  W.  Howard,  W.  W.  Hawkins  and 
George  B.  Parker,  Key  Executives 


THE  GENERAL  OFFICES  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  at  New 
York  made  it  clear  Friday  that  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Scripps  would 
occasion  no  change  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  organization.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  said: 

“Following  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Robert  P.  Scripps,  it  was 
explained  at  the  general  offices  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  here  to¬ 
day  that  the  control  of  the  concern  is 
vested  in  the  trust,  founded  by  his 
father,  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps.  During 
his  lifetime  Robert  P.  Scripps  was  the 
sole  trustee  and  as  such  the  con¬ 
trolling  stockholder. 

Three  Trustees 

“The  trust  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  Robert  P. 
Scripps  the  control  shall  be  vested  in 
three  trustees — Roy  W.  Howard,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  all 
Scripps-Howard  corporations;  William 
W.  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief. 
Mr.  Howard  is  the  senior  trustee.” 

Supplementing  the  announcement, 
Mr.  Howard  said  that  no  management 
changes  were  contemplated  inasmuch 
as  the  procedure  for  any  expectancy 
such  as  the  death  of  Mr.  Scripps  had 
been  established  under  the  trust. 

Twenty-four  newspapers  constitute 
the  Scripps-Howard  chain.  They  are: 

New  York  World-Telegram,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  Columbus  Citizen,  Buffalo 
Times,  San  Francisco  News,  Wash¬ 
ington  News,  Indianapolis  Times,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  News,  Toledo  News-Bee, 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Birmingham  Post,  Houston 
Press,  Fort  Worth  Press,  El  Paso  Her¬ 
ald-Post,  Albuquerque  State  Tribune, 
San  Diego  Sun,  Akron  Times-Press, 
Covington  Kentucky  Post,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press. 

Mr.  Scripps  also  was  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  Service,  the 
Newspaper  Information  Service  and 
of  the  United  Press  Associations. 


Control  of  these  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  enterprises  also  is  vested 
in  the  trust  fund  founded  by  Mr. 
Scripps’  father. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Parker  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  same  con¬ 
cern  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  had  been  uppermost 
in  the  later  year  considerations  of 
E.  W.  Scripps  manifested  itself  in  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Scripps  when  the  latter,  as 
sole  trustee  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  trust 
in  which  is  vested  voting  control  of 
all  the  Scripps-Howard  corporations, 
took  over  the  helm  in  1926  upon  his 
father's  death. 

The  form  of  a  successor  trusteeship 
in  event  of  Robert  Scripps’  death  had 
been  set  up  in  the  original  trust. 
Those  first  named  were  only  des¬ 
ignated  to  stand  with  Robert  until 
Robert,  after  a  few  years’  experience 
with  his  own  associates,  should  de¬ 
termine  his  own  choice  of  the  three 
men  who  would  carry  on  after  him. 
These  three  men  are  W.  W.  Hawkins, 
George  B.  Parker  and  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard. 

Sons  May  Bo  Trustees  Later 

All  of  Robert  P.  Scripps’  sons  are 
still  minors,  but  under  the  terms  of 
their  grandfather’s  trust  they  will  be 
eligible  to  trusteeships  as  they  at¬ 
tain  the  age  of  25  years.  In  event  of 
the  death  of  any  trustee,  the  selection 
of  his  successor  will  be  made  by  his 
two  surviving  co-trustees. 

Decision  on  all  matters  of  manage¬ 
ment,  personnel  and  of  policy,  edi¬ 
torial  and  business,  will  lie  with  the 
trustees  and  their  successor  trustees, 
who  will  continue  to  direct  the  affairs 
until  the  termination  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps’  trust  which  continues  until 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  grand¬ 
children  of  E.  W.  Scripps  living  at  the 
time  of  the  elder  Scripps’  death.  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Scripps’  four  eldest  children 
were  living  at  the  time  of  their  grand¬ 
father’s  death  in  1926. 

The  three  men  into  whose  hands 
falls  the  management  of  one  of  the 
largest  American  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  Howard  the  relationship  has 


been  close  and  uninterrupted  for  32 
years,  dating  back  to  1905  when  they 
were  first  associated  in  the  old  Pub¬ 
lishers  Press  of  which  Mr.  Howard 
became  the  general  news  manager. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  is  55,  is  a  Hoosier 
and  started  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Indianapolis  News  in  1900.  Mr. 
Hawkini^,  the  same  age  as  Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  is  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  in  which 
city  ’  he  served  his  cubship.  Mr. 
Parker,  51,  was  bom  in  Ithaca,  Mich., 
but  finished  his  schooling  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  served  his  newspaper  ap¬ 
prenticeship  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  News,  moving  up  through 
the  ranks  to  the  editorship  of  this 
paper  before  going  to  the  Cleveland 
Press  as  editor,  from  where  he  moved 
into  the  general  management. 


"An  Epitaph" 

(A  poem  by  R.  P.  Scripps) 

One  of  Robert  P.  Scripps’  own 
poems,  “An  Epitaph,”  read  at  his 
funeral,  was  an  expression  of 
his  philosophy  of  death,  and  of 
life.  It  follows: 

If  after  all,  this  earth  should 
claim 

The  spirit  and  body  that  was  I, 
Think  as  I  thought,  it  is  sweet 
earth 

That  claims  us  all  that  have  to 
die. 

If  further  years,  if  longer  days 
I  might  have  sought,  I  might 
have  strove. 

Think  that  I  had  my  meed  of 
praise. 

And  more  than  I  deserved  of 
love. 

If  it  should  be  that  the  dark 
wave. 

The  blundering  sea  that  takes 
blind  toll. 

Should  suck  me  under  at  the  last. 
Remember  that  I  sought  that 
goal. 

With  head  held  high,  with  nos¬ 
trils  wide. 

Think,  he  had  scented  all  of 
life - 

Beauty  there  was,  and  storm, 
and  strife. 

And  a  fair  day  on  which  he  died. 

Oh  love — More  precious  than  the 
whole — 

Oh  dangers  met  and  guerdons 
won. 

If  these  be  tokens  for  the  soul. 
Let  no  man  weep  when  I  am 
gone. 


'F  o 


Seal  Diego  Knew 
Scripps  As  a 
Philanthropist 


Most  of  Gifts  Not  Publicized 
.  .  .  Provided  Free  Zoo 
Trips  for  Children 


E 
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Robert  P.  Scripps  played  but  a 
small  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  city 
near  where  he  lived.  San  Diego  knew 
him  most  as  a  philanthropist,  thou^ 
most  of  his  gifts  were  never  madt 
public. 

He  was  born  in  the  family  residence 
in  the  city  of  San  Diego.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  still  a  joist 
owner  of  the  property  and  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  sold  or  destroyed. 

Childran't  Bancfacter 
It  was  partly  through  Mr.  Scrij^ 
generosity  that  all  San  Diego  chilehen 
under  the  age  of  16  years  have  bees 
allowed  to  visit  San  Diego’s  famed 
zoo  free  of  charge. 

In  1922  when  the  Zoological  Society 
was  organizing,  Mr.  Scripps’  aunt,  the 
late  Ellen  B.  Scripps,  of  La  Jolla, 
agreed  to  contribute  generously  if 
arrangements  would  be  made  to  allow 
children  to  visit  free.  Mr.  Scrij^ 
had  made  his  donations  with  the  same 
understanding. 

A  lover  of  animals  himself,  Mr. 
Scripps  was  one  of  the  zoo’s  most 
frequent  visitors.  Often  he  would  be 
seen  taking  “Maggie,”  his  favorite 
orang  utang,  for  a  stroll  about  the 
grounds.  He  was  the  only  person 
allowed  to  handle  her  besides  her 
trainers,  and  “Maggie”  was  as  docile 
as  a  child  in  his  presence. 

His  largest  single  contribution  was 
the  world-famous  pair  of  mountain 
gorillas  which  he  and  Miss  Scripps 
purchased  from  Martin  Johnson  in 
1931. 

Mr.  Scripps  also  gave  generously 
t.T  the  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanog¬ 
raphy,  a  branch  of  the  University  of 
California,  situated  at  La  Jolla.  Re¬ 
cently  he  purchased  a  new  explora¬ 
tion  ship,  the  E.  W.  Scripps,  which 
already  has  made  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  undersea  discoveries  off  the 
coast  of  California.  His  funds  aided 
particularly  in  developing  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  taking  deep-sea  corings  for 
study  of  bottom  structure. 

Other  institutions  in  San  Diego 
aided  were  the  Scripps  Hospital  and 
Metabolic  Clinic  and  San  Diego’s 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.  He  also 
gave  to  Scripps  College  and  Pomona 
College. 

Mad*  Gifts  to  Charchet 

As  a  trustee  of  Science  Service,  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  and 
progress  of  this  institution  for  the 
popularization  of  science,  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  father  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Professor  William  E 
Ritter  of  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Scripps  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  grandfather,  Samuel  Holtsinger,  a 
pioneer  clergyman  who  “rode  the  cir¬ 
cuit”  through  the  woods  of  old  south¬ 
western  Ohio.  His  gifts  to  churches 
of  that  section  indicates  something  of 
his  nature.  For  many  years  he  main¬ 
tained  Holtsinger  Memorial  church  in 
Gano,  O.  Through  this  church  and 
its  branches,  missionary  work  was 
done  among  needy  persons,  in  the 
same  spirit  as  that  of  his  grandfather. 

Since  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
1932,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
Miramar  ranch,  which  was  developed 
by  his  father,  E.  W.  Scripps. 

■ 

AD  MANAGERS  TO  MEET 

Oklahoma  Press  Association’s  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  will  meet  Sunday) 
March  20,  in  Oklahoma  City. 
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E.  W.  Scripps’  Sword  Wielded 
By  Son  in  Public  Service 
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Intimate  Story  of  R.  P.  Scripps  As  Told  by  His 
Associates  . .  .  Publisher  Was  “Very  Human" 
Fellow  Worker  to  Employes 


ROBERT  P.  SCRIPPS  was  a  discern¬ 
ing,  interested  and  very  human 
“fellow  worker”  to  the  editors  and 
employes  of  the  concern  of  which  he 
was  head. 

Service  to  the  public  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  as  evidenced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  symposium  on  “Robert  P. 
Scripps  as  I  Knew  Him,”  written  by 
teveral  Scripps  -  Howard  executives 
for  Editor  &  Publisher. 


By  Louis  B.  Seltzer 

Editor-in-chief,  Ohio  group  of 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Bob  Scripps  defined  in  many  inter- 
concern  letters  and  a  few  public 
statements  his  basic  journalistic  phil¬ 
osophy.  But  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
staff  members  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
June  early  afternoon  in  1927, 
without  intending  to  do  so.  Bob 
Scripps  furnished  the  most  graphic 
human  demonstration  of  all  of  the 
things  he  had  said  before  and  after¬ 
ward. 

Bob  Scripps  traveled  by  automobile 
frequently  at  that  time,  making  up  an 
itinerary  which  brought  him  into  the 
offices  of  the  papers  as  he  came  from 
California  to  New  York,  or  reverse. 

Mistaken  for  Reporter 
This  was  an  especially  hot  June  day 
in  Cleveland.  He  had  parked  his  car 
in  front  of  the  Cleveland  Press  Build¬ 
ing,  climbed  three  flights  of  stairs, 
and,  mopping  perspiration  from  his 
sun-tanned  and  wind-burned  face, 
he  looked,  at  least  to  the  elderly 
woman  who  had  just  finished  climb¬ 
ing  the  same  three  flights  of  stairs, 
like  a  staff  member  just  returning 
from  lunch.  In  her  early  sixties,  this 
woman,  winded  by  her  three-floor 
ascent,  greeted  this  big-framed  youth¬ 
ful  looking  man  thus:  “And  now  I’m 
so  out  of  breath  I  can’t  talk.” 

Bob  Scripps  asked  her  to  wait  right 
there  for  a  minute,  and  opened  the 
door  into  the  editorial  offices,  brought 
back  two  chairs  and  placed  them  in 
the  hall  way.  The  elderly  lady  sat 
in  one.  Bob  Scripps  sat  in  the  other. 
For  half  an  hour  Bob  Scripps  sat 
there  talking  with  the  elderly  lady, 
as  pop-eyed  members  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  staff,  recognizing  their 
paper’s  owner,  passed  him  enroute  to 
their  desks  after  lunch. 

Later,  we  talked  with  both  Bob 
Scripps  and  the  elderly  lady.  Bob 
Scripps  said,  with  obvious  pride; 
“She  said  she  was  12  years  old  when 
die  first  issue  of  the  Penny  Press 
came  out.  She  has  read  the  paper 
ever  since,  and  the  reason  she  came 
down  to  see  us  today  was  because 
she  felt  that  the  Press  was  like  a 
member  of  her  own  family -to  whom 
she  could  .go  when  in  trouble.  As 
long  as  the  Press  is  held  like  that 
ni  feel  sure  that  its  original  ideal 
is  being  sustained.” 

A  Philosophy  of  Joornalism 

Tne  elderly  lady  came  in  to  see  us 
again  on  the  same  matter  a  few  weeks 
later.  “I  want  to  see  that  yoimg  man 
I  talked  with  when  I  was  here  be¬ 
fore,”  she  said. 

We  got  to  talking  with  her,  and  she 
then  told  us  what  Bob  had  said  to 
her  in  that  half-hoiu:  conversation, 
fhe  one  thing  that  seemed  to  stand 


out  in  her  mind,  and  the  one  most 
conspicuous  thing  that  stands  out  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  philosophy  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  as  repeated  by  this  old  lady 
was:  "He  said  to  me  that  if  anything 
ever  happens  to  you  and  you  need 
someone  to  help  and  there  isn’t  any¬ 
body  else  to  do  it,  you  come  on  down 
and  see  us  at  the  Press.  We’ll  help 
you.” 

A  year  later,  in  1928,  the  Cleveland 
Press  observed  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  big  party  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Hall.  The  old  lady  was 
there  at  the  invitation  of  the  editor 
of  the  Press.  Widow  of  a  little  gro¬ 
cery  store  man,  she  died  not  long  ago, 
at  72. 

Her  opinion  of  Bob  Scripps  was 
worth  more  than  that  of  his  closest 
business  associates. 

Had  Good  Businois  Mind 
By  Edward  T.  Leech 

Editor,  Pittsburgh  Press 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Denver 
newspaper  war  with  gasoline  premi¬ 
ums,  contests,  signboards  and  other 
costly  enterprises  in  full  swing  when 
Bob  Scripps  came  to  town. 

Chiefly  he  discussed  editorial  mat¬ 
ters  and  said  he  did  not  care  to  see 
business  details  but  simply  wanted 
best  possible  estimate  of  total  dollar 
volume  of  all  newspaper  advertising 
published  in  Denver  for  the  last  five 
years. 

When  he  got  it,  he  asked  for  total 
expense  figures  and  did  a  little  pen¬ 
cil  work,  after  which  he  quietly  said, 
“Well,  if  you  get  70%  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  placed  in  Denver  you  will 
break  even.” 

It  was  a  devastating  analysis  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  newspaper  war 
from  a  financial  standpoint. 

While  an  editorial  man,  he  had  a 
good  business  mind.  When  I  started 
the  Birmingham  Post,  Bob  person¬ 
ally  served  as  editor-in-chief. 

Because  we  had  no  advertising  and 
only  three  type  setting  machines,  we 
frequently  had  to  plug  with  office 
ads  to  make  up  for  shortage  of  type. 
That  was  his  biggest  worry.  He  felt 
readers  were  not  getting  all  they  were 
entitled  to  if  space  available  for  news 
was  used  otherwise.  He  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  the  south  had  not 
had  progressive  liberal  journalism  and 
urged  publication  of  all  news  possible 
regardless  of  whom  it  hit. 

A  chronic  letter-to-the-editor  writ¬ 
er  wrote  him  complaining  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  had  failed  to  print 
a  certain  letter  and  enclosing  a  clip¬ 
ping  of  previous  contributions. 

Bob  politely  replied  that  he  could 
not  understand  why  so  many  letters 
from  one  writer  had  been  printed  and 
he  was  glad  the  editor  had  awak¬ 
ened  to  that  fact. 

Devoted  to  Bill  of  Rights 
Most  of  his  letters  to  me  on  edi¬ 
torial  matters  had  to  do  with  some 
issue  involving  suppression  of  civil 
liberties  or  work  of  some  man  who 
fought  for  those  liberties  against  odds. 
His  devotion  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
very  deep. 


general  Scripps  -  Howard  editorial 
conference  in  Washington  I  was 
called  to  the  hotel  suite  of  Robert 
P.  Scripps.  I  had  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evansville  Press  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Bob  had  recently  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  editorial  director 
of  the  concern.  With  Roy  Howard 
he  had  started  on  a  program  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  starting  of  new  news¬ 
papers.  He  had  looked  around  the 
concern  for  young  men  whose  bosses 
would  recommend  them  to  start  new 
newspapers. 

My  boss,  Fred  Romer  Peters,  rec¬ 
ommended  me.  Having  but  slight 
personal  knowledge  of  me  but  ac¬ 
cepting  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Peters, 
Bob  chose  me  for  one  of  those  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  launching  of  a  new  paper 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

’’Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe" 

The  whole  interview  did  not  take 
30  minutes. 

He  said:  “I  am  going  to  let  you 
paddle  your  own  canoe.” 

He  gave  me  no  instructions  at  the 
outset  nor  did  he  send  any  to  me  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  His  theory  was  that  a  new 
editor  might  sink  or  swim  but  in¬ 
structions  would  hardly  save  him. 
However,  in  that  interview  in  which 
I  was  launched,  he  did  give  me  one 
sentence  of  advice  which,  though  I 
do  not  even  now  think  it  appropriate 
to  make  it  public,  I  have  always 
thought  was  the  best  journalistic  ad¬ 
vice  I  ever  received  and  worthy  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  man  of  50  years 
experience. 

I  have  always  found  but  one  fault 
with  Bob  Scripps  and  that  was  that 
he  did  not  know  how  good  he  was. 
He  had  something  of  the  feeling  of 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  who,  declining 
to  be  interviewed,  once  said,  “my 
father  was  a  great  man,  I  am  not  a 
great  man.”  But  I  always  did  feel  a 
sense  of  greatness  about  Bob  Scripps. 

The  Knoxville  News  took  root  and 
thrived  and  Roy  Howard,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  grafted  onto  it  the  old  Sen¬ 
tinel,  forming  the  present  News-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

After  10  years  in  Knoxville,  I  was 
asked  by  the  general  management  to 
come  to  Memphis.  When  I  left  Knox¬ 
ville  Bob  Scripps  was  on  the  scene. 
I  thanked  him  for  the  opportunity 
he  had  given  me.  He  said;  “It’s  the 
other  way  round — it  is  I  who  am  in¬ 
debted  to  you.” 

But  it  was  not  for  a  large  and 
growing  circulation  that  he  thanked 
me.  “I  like  what  you  have  done  for 
the  people  of  Knoxville,”  he  said. 

That  was  what  Bob  Scripps  was  in¬ 
terested  in — ^public  service.  He  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  newspapers  but  not 
because  he  wanted  newspapers  to 
make  money  but  because  he  wanted 
money  to  make  newspapers.  Bob  was 
kingly  in  his  behavior  with  a  royal 
simplicity  and  kindliness.  In  Mem¬ 
phis  I  gave  a  barbecue  for  him  so 
he  could  meet  the  staff  and,  as  he 
sat  on  the  ground  his  shirt  open  at 


What  could  have  been  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  compliment — yet  there  had  been 
no  intention  behind  the  phrase  —  it 
was  simply  that  he  really  enjoyed 
simple  pleasures  more  than  luxuri¬ 
ous  ones. 

E.  W.  Scripps  once  told  us  editors: 
“In  making  your  policies  think  of  the 
good  of  your  country  a  hundred 
years  from  now.”  I  think  that  Bob 
Scripps  never  forgot  to  do  that. 

"One  of  the  Boys" 

By  W.  N.  Burkhardt 

Editor,  San  Francisco  News 

Although  he  was  the  controlling 
stockholder  in  the  San  Francisco 
News  and  financial  going  often  was 
tough  during  the  depression  years. 
Bob  Scripps  always,  on  his  many  vis¬ 
its  to  San  Francisco,  displayed  much 
greater  interest  in  this  newspaper’s 
editorial  policy  campaigns  for  liberal¬ 
izing  reforms  in  civic  and  state  affairs 
than  in  business  office  reports. 

He  followed  closely  the  seemingly 
endless  and  hopeless  efforts  made  by 
the  News  to  get  justice  for  Tom 
Mooney  and  Warren  Billings,  our 
successful  fight  for  a  liberal  new  city 
charter,  our  many  campaigns  aimed 
at  preserving  and  extending  the  re¬ 
forms  achieved  in  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  when  Hiram  Johnson  was  gov¬ 
ernor  and  our  continuous  campaign 
for  traffic  safety  in  which  he  took  an 
extraordinarily  keen  interest. 

He  liked  to  be  regarded  as  “one 
of  the  boys”  and  shunned  the  role  of 
boss,  delighting  in  sitting  around  the 
Press  Club  exchanging  yarns  with 
working  newspapermen  and  making  a 
point,  whenever  he  came  to  town,  to 
visit  every  department  of  the  paper 
to  look  up  old  acquaintances  and 
make  new  ones. 


By  Necley  D.  Cochran 

Biographer  and  war-time  editor¬ 
ial  adviser  of  E.  W.  Scripps; 
former  editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
News  and  an  associate  of  R.  P. 
Scripps  for  many  years. 

When  Bob  Scripps  died  on  his 
yacht  recently  he  was  doing  in  a 
small  way  what  he  wanted  to  do  in 
his  boyhood,  when  his  ambition  was 
to  be  a  poet,  to  have  a  sailing  yacht 
and  sail  the  South  seas.  But  E.  W. 
Scripps  wanted  to  train  him  for  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  ultimately  persuaded 
Bob  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Met  Bob  in  1908 

I  first  met  Bob  in  1908  while  vis¬ 
iting  his  father  at  Miramar.  Bob,  a 
tall,  gangling  boy,  was  an  omnivorous 
reader.  In  his  library  at  the  ranch  I 
looked  over  the  books  he  was  read¬ 
ing.  All  the  poets  were  there,  and 
philosophical  works,  history  and  what 
seemed  like  heavy  stuff  for  a  boy. 
Much  of  his  reading  was  prescribed 
by  his  father.  But  Bob  wanted  to  be 
a  poet. 

At  one  time  E.  W.  came  near  sur¬ 
rendering  and  letting  Bob  follow  his 
inclinations  and  ambition.  He  said 
to  me  one  day:  “I’m  afraid  I’ll  have 
to  let  Bob  be  a  poet.”  Discussing  his 
three  sons  one  day  he  said: 

“Jim  is  more  like  his  uncles,  James 
and  George.”  Going  on  with  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  both  Jim  and  John,  the  sec¬ 
ond  son,  he  summed  up:  “I’ll  have  a 
hell  of  a  time  with  Bob,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  he  will  be  more  like  me  than 
either  Jim  or  John.” 

E.  W.  Tams  Over  Hit  Sword 

That  was  in  1908  when  E.  W.  was 
going  through  the  form  of  retiring, 
which  was  largely  a  bluff.  He  used 
to  say  to  some  of  his  chief  executives: 
“I’ve  retired  now,  and  you  younger 
men  will  have  to  carry  on  and  keep 


By  Edward  J.  Meeman 

Elditor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
In  1921  when  I  was  attending  the 


the  throat,  the  guest  of  honor  stood  concern  growmg.  Somebody  wUl 
out  only  by  his  modesty.  At  the  con-  ^  sword.” 

elusion  he  said:  “I’m  going  to  have  He  had  turned  over  the  sword  to 
a  party  like  this  on  my  ranch.”  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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Scripps’  Life  “A  Credit 
To  Father  He  Idolized” 

By  ROY  W.  HOWARD 

PRESIDENT  AND  EDITOR.  NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 


IT  IS  DOUBTFUL  if  any  figure  in 
American  newspaper  making  so  little 
known  to  the  reading  public,  ever  ex¬ 
ercised  so  great  an  influence  as  Robert 
P  Scripps.  In  making  this  statement 
I  do  not  exclude  even  his  father,  the 
late  E.  W.  Scripps.  E.  W.  was  a 
pioneer  and  a  founder.  Bob  Scripps 
was  a  conserver,  a  developer,  and  an 
administrator.  The  elder  Scripps  set 
the  pattern  for  a  liberal  journalism 
which  was  imique  in  its  day.  Bob 
Scripps  with  unswerving  faith  in  the 
creed  of  his  father,  devoted  his  life 
to  broadening  the  geographic  scope 
of  the  concern’s  activities. 

Liberalism  Hit  Greatest  Cencern 
His  chief  concern,  however,  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  editorial  liberalism 
imparted  to  the  organization  by  its 
founder. 

In  an  era  of  political  and  economic 
confusion  when  the  very  meaning  of 
the  term  liberalism  was  being  be¬ 
clouded  by  extremists  of  the  right  and 
left,  definition  of  the  term  was  always 
clear  in  the  mind  of  Bob  Scripps.  'To 
him  liberalism  meant  but  one  thing — 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  under  democratic  practices. 

In  the  attainment  of  that  objective 
he  had  no  terror  of  radical  objectives 
if  they  were  pursued  or  sought 
through  the  orderly  processes  of 
democratic  machinery.  A  thorough 
student  of  history,  he  had  little  toler¬ 
ance  for  revolution,  but  he  regarded 
constant  pressure  for  active  and  stim¬ 
ulated  evolution  as  a  necessary  func¬ 
tion  of  liberal  journalism.  Equally 
repugnant  to  him  were  the  doctrines 
of  laissez  jaire,  and  the  demagogues 
who  would  wreck  our  system  before 
planning  a  substitute. 

Had  Avertian  to  Limelight 
Modest  and  self-effacing,  he  had  a 
personal  aversion  to  the  limelight, 
and  his  only  interest  in  public  ap¬ 
proval  was  that  which  manifest  itself 
in  the  increased  circulation  of  his 
papers,  or  appreciation  of  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  editorial  battles  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  rights  of 
the  under-privileged. 

But  despite  his  disinterest  in  per¬ 
sonal  reclame  and  in  the  purely  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  newspaper  fabrica¬ 
tion,  no  associate  or  subordinate  was 
more  completely  immersed  in  the 
problems  of  the  business  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  outside  interests. 

To  him  journalism  was  not  a  game. 
It  was  a  profession  and  a  public  ser¬ 
vice.  He  rated  its  importance  to  the 
defense  of  democracy,  of  personal 
and  civil  liberties  as  comparable  to 
that  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
laissez  faire  defense  of  the  nation.  In 
the  maintenance  of  these  beliefs  he 
kept  in  closest  contact  with  his  part¬ 
ner  and  associates,  with  the  result 
that  his  ideas  and  objectives  were  in¬ 
terwoven  in  every  major  policy  of 
the  concern. 

Zest  for  Life 

Kindly,  con.siderate  of  others,  and 
always  generous  in  his  business  deal¬ 
ings.  possessed  of  a  grand  sense  of 
humor,  a  genius  for  friendship  and  a 
zest  for  life.  Bob  Scripps  enjoyed  the 
confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  love 
of  his  associates  to  a  degree  seldom 
achieved  by  men  born  to  the  wealth 
and  the  profe.ssional  piosition  that  was 
his. 

A  man’s  man,  he  played  the  role  he 
inherited  with  credit  to  the  father 
whom  he  idolized,  the  concern  which 


he  administered  as  a  great  trust,  and 
to  himself. 

Departing  in  1925  on  the  cruise 
which  was  to  end  in  his  death  aboard 
his  yacht,  the  Ohio,  off  the  coast  of 
Liberia  a  year  later,  E.  W.  Scripps 
admonished  his  son: 

“Being  a  gentleman  you  cannot  fail 
to  devote  your  whole  mind  and  energy 
to  the  service  of  the  plain  pieople.” 

To  the  hour  of  his  death  Bob 
Scripps  was  true  to  the  spirit  of  that 
admonition. 

■ 

Devoted  to 
Highest  Ideals 

By  WILLIAM  W.  HAWKINS 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspiapiers 

Robert  P.  Scripps  accomplished  the 
extremely  difficult  task  of  emerging 
from  the  shadow  of  his  father’s  great¬ 
ness  to  be  a  beloved  leader  in  his  own 
right. 

He  inherited  a  life-long  obligation 
to  carry  on  a  tremendous  job  which 
he  could  not  have  escaped  even  if  he 
had  desired  to  do  so.  With  modesty 
and  quiet  reserve,  he  grew  into  great 
stature  under  the  stress  of  his  re- 
sponsibilites.  His  unwavering  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  journal¬ 
ism  won  the  confidence  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  his  associates. 

During  his  relatively  brief  career 
he  had  to  deal  mainly  with  men  older 
than  he  in  years  and  exp)erience.  This 
he  did  with  such  tact  that  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  had  to  resort  to  the  arbitrary 
use  of  authority. 

Most  of  all,  he  inspired  certain  be¬ 
lief  in  his  ultimate  fairness — which 
in  turn  inspired  faith,  loyalty  and 
confidence  through  the  organization. 

■ 

Scripps  Death  Harsh 
Blow  to  "Uncle  Bob" 

Uncle  Bob  Paine  observed  quietly 
his  82nd  birthday  March  8. 

Uncle  Bob  is  Robert  F.  Paine,  as- 


Robert  F.  "Uncle  Bob"  Paine  (right),  for 
whom  R.  P.  Scripps  and  the  first  son  of  the 
newspaper  executive  were  named,  photo¬ 
graphed  this  week  with  Jack  Raper,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  columnist. 

sociate  of  E.  W.  Scripps  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  then  the  Penny 
Press.  Mr.  Paine  during  recent  years 
has  lived  in  San  Francisco,  maintain¬ 
ing  offices  in  a  corner  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  editorial  room. 

Plans  had  been  laid  for  a  gala  cele¬ 
bration  this  year,  but  these  were 
brushed  aside  when  news  arrived  of 
the  death  of  Robert  P.  Scripps.  It 
was  for  Robert  Paine  that  E.  W. 
Scripps  named  the  son  who  died 
aboard  a  yacht  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Paine  name  and  memory  is  further 
perpetuated  in  Robert  P.  Scripps,  Jr., 
first  born  of  the  late  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

News  of  the  death  of  his  former 
associate’s  son  was  a  harsh  blow  to 
Uncle  Bob.  A  few  days  previously  he 
had  been  gay  and  happy,  with  those 
snapping  blue  eyes  twinkling  lus¬ 
trously  as  he  recalled  with  Jack 
Raper,  veteran  columnist,  happenings 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  days  when 
“E.  W.’’  was  just  starting  his  news¬ 
paper  chain. 

Mr.  Raper,  whose  column  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  38  years  in  the  Press,  went 
to  San  Francisco  to  join  the  Scripps- 


I  WANT  TO  DREAM  GREAT  DREAMS  .  .  . 

(A  poem  by  the  late  R.  P.  Scripps) 

ZEAL  for  public  service  was  a  heritage  that  consumed  the  poetic  soul  of 
youthful  Robert  Paine  Scripps.  Although  he  abandoned  the  ambition 
of  his  ’teens  to  become  a  poet  for  the  sterner  responsibilities  handed  down 
by  his  father,  as  he  grew  to  manhood  Bob  Scripps'  philosophy  continued  to 
find  expression  in  verse.  His  aunt,  the  late  Ellen  B.  Scripps,  privately  pub¬ 
lished  some  of  this  poetry  and  pare  him  the  book  on  his  wedding  day  in  1917. 
But  100  copies  were  printed. 

The  following  selection  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  hitherto  unpublished  except 
in  the  private  edition  mentioned,  was  written  by  Mr.  Scripps  while  in  his 
late  ’teens,  several  years  before  he  assumed  command  of  the  Scripps  prop¬ 
erties  which  still  later  became  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

I  want  my  youth  to  dream  great  dreams;  to  tread 
The  higher  heights  .  .  .  God  knows,  there  is  an  end 
To  dreaming  soon  enough,  and  that  wild  freedom 
In  open  ways  that  is  the  young  heart's  joy] 

There  have  been  days  by  other  sunlit  shores 
When  I  have  wept  from  a  sheer  sense  of  pain 
At  this, —  the  knowledge  that  ere  many  Springs 
Shall  touch  the  world  with  gold  and  green  again 
1  shall  be  blind  to  it. 

1  want  my  youth  to  follow  in  sirange  ways  to  do  quaint  deeds, 
To  battle  with  some  Hydra-headed  wrong 
In  that  fine  faith  and  fervor  that  hath  made 
Martyrs  of  men. 


Howard  editor  emeritus  in  his  annual 
dual  celebration.  For  Uncle  Bob  ob¬ 
serves  his  natal  day  and  his  annivo'. 
sary  as  a  Scripps  editorial  worker 
simultaneously. 

Anticipating  Tuesday  as  the  59th 
year  of  his  service  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  as  well  as  his  birthday,  Mr.  Paine 
observed  a  few  days  before  R.  P. 
Scripps  died  that  he  hadn’t  missed 
one  of  3,027  weekly  pay  envelopes 
issued  during  that  time  and  said  be 
was  still  “writing  things”  worth  pay. 

■ 

Public  Service 
Scripps  Goal 

ASSOCIATES  of  Robert  P.  Scripps, 
editors,  publishers  and  others  who 
knew  him  and  what  he  meant  to  jour¬ 
nalism  this  week  mourned  his  un¬ 
timely  death  during  a  Pacific  cruise. 
The  rare  qualities  of  character  that 
made  him  loved  and  esteemed  by  his 
own  organization  and  by  executives 
of  other  newspaper  organizations  are 
emphasized  in  the  following  expres¬ 
sions  received  by  Editor  &  Publisher: 

William  G.  Chandler,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers:  “It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  of 
an  association  with  Robert  P.  Scripps 
that  extended  over  twenty-odd  years. 
Bob’s  associates  and  friends  were 
mostly  among  the  men  who  make  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  His  in¬ 
terest  was  in  men  of  character,  loyalty 
and  ability,  in  that  order.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  printers,  editors  and 
business  men,  regardless  of  their  titles 
or  fimctions.  Brilliant  performance 
meant  little  to  him  unless  backed  by 
honesty  and  decency. 

"Those  of  us  who  trusted  to  him  oui 
business  or  professional  careers  and 
our  personal  fortunes,  never  doubted 
his  fairness  and  generosity. 

"  The  kindest  man, 

"  'The  best  conditioned,  and 
unwearied  spirit  in  doing 
courtesies.’  ” 

John  Cowles,  president,  the  Afiii- 
neapolis  Star:  “Robert  P.  Scripps  was 
a  great  publisher  in  three  ways.  First 
of  all,  in  his  emphasis  on  editorial 
public  service  as  the  important  thing 
as  contrasted  with  just  commercial 
profit  making.  Second,  in  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  delegate  such  a  large  measure 
of  authority  and  responsibility  to  hb 
various  executives.  And.  third,  in  his 
ability  to  attract  competent  men  so 
that  his  death  leaves  the  organization 
basically  unimpaired  and  prepared  to 
go  steadily  ahead  to  new  heights.’’ 

William  Allen  White,  editor,  Em¬ 
poria  (Kan.)  Gazette:  “He  was  young 
Bob  Scripps  to  me.  I  knew  him  as  a 
child,  and  I  had  watched  him  through 
the  decades  overcoming  the  heaviest 
handicap  that  is  laid  upon  a  brilliant 
man — the  handicap  of  riches.  He  rose 
above  it  to  his  responsibility  and  1 
deeply  respected  and  admired  him.” 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers:  "The  death  of  Bob 
Scripps  is  a  tragedy.  His  father,  the 
great  newspaper  genius,  had  counte<i 
on  him  to  perpetuate  his  empire  and 
now  he  is  cut  down  in  his  youth.  Bob 
had  many  fine  qualities.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  likeable.  He  loved  the  finest 
things  in  life  and  saw  to  It  that  hb 
newspapers  aided  in  making  this  a 
better  world.  His  passing  will  cause 
deep  and  widespread  regret." 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher,  VVo.sh- 
iiigton  Star,  and  president  of  the  As- 
.'^ociated  Press:  "Journalism  has  lost 
.(  fine  and  distingui.shed  figure  in  the 
untimely  death  of  Robert  P.  Scripps 
and  he  will  be  greatly  mi.s.sed  in  hb 
many  notable  activities." 

Edward  A.  Evans,  former  editor,  the 
Oklahoma  Neics,  Columbus  Citizen, 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Morley  Says  U.  S. 
INeeds  Newspaper 
Independence 

Block  Foundation  Lecturer  at 
Yale  Wonts  Fewer 
Partisan  Journals 

Stating  the  number  of  uninfluential 
American  newspapers  is  a  thought - 
provoking  hint  that  the  profession  as 
_ a  whole  is  fail¬ 
ing  in  its  task  of 
widening  the 
field  of  public 
opinion,  Felix 
Morley,  editor 
of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  last 
week  at  Yale 
University  said 
“this  country 
needs  fewer 
papers  calling 
themselves  Re- 
Feli*  Morley  publican  Dem¬ 

ocratic,  Socialist 
or  Communist  and  more  calling  them¬ 
selves  Independent  and  justifying  the 
use  of  that  adjective.” 

Delivering  the  Block  Foundation 
lecture  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which 
was  established  by  Publisher  Paul 
Block,  Mr.  Morley  continued: 

News  Should  Be  independent 
“Any  newspaper  which  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  independent  in  its  news  policy 
and  at  least  independent  to  the  extent 
of  being  scrupulously  fair  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  is  not  a  newspaper. 
It  is  merely  the  private  propaganda 
sheet  of  some  individual  publisher  or 
sponsoring  group.” 

Mr.  Morley  said  public  opinion 
should  adopt  a  critical  attitude  toward 
everything  including  newspapers. 
■‘Good  music,  good  painting,  good 
literature  are  alike  assisted  by  the 
subjection  to  intelligent  criticism 
which  every  creative  artist  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  undergo.  There  is  no  reason 
what.soever  to  suppose  that  the  art 
of  journalism  is  going  to  develop  un¬ 
less,  it  too,  is  subjected  to  the  most 
critical  attention  by  its  devotees,  who 
include  not  merely  those  who  write, 
but  also  those  who  read  the  papers. 

The  newspapers  must  seek  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  critical  public  opinion,  he 
continued,  and  readers  must  “never 
resent  criticism  when  it  hapfoens  to  be 
turned  against  their  particular  sacred 
cow,  resenting  it  only  when  it  is  un¬ 
fair,  malicious  or  purely  captious.” 
Does  Not  Endorse  Neutrality 
“And  when  I  argue  that  newspapers 
should  not  be  propagandist,  please  do 
not  think  I  endorse  editorial  neutrali¬ 
ty  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day.  Be¬ 
tween  propaganda  and  honest  zeal  for 
what  is  convincingly  held  to  be  a 

.  righteous  and  practical  cause  there  is 

a  vast  difference,  although  the  differ- 
entiation  is  not  always  apparent  to 
the  reader.” 

lilted  By  and  large  I  am  convinced  the 
,  anJ  newspapers  are  doing  a  great  deal 
Bob  to  maintain  and  to  develop  the  cri- 
paf,  tical  attitude  on  which  I  have  laid 
Snest  stress.  During  the  past  five 

j  ],ij  years,  in  fact,  the  critical  function  in 
jjj.  j  this  country,  so  far  as  government  is 
'ause  'Concerned,  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
carried  on  single  handed  by  the  press. 
^  ,  It  has,  in  part,  taken  the  place  of  the 
parliamentary  opposition  so  neces- 
'  sary  in  a  system  of  party  govern - 
'  ”  nient.  And  on  the  whole.  I  think,  it 

*  has  done  so  honorably.” 
ripps  ^ 

"  COFFEE  DRIVE  SOON 

r.  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  has 
then-  appointed  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New 
Ifork.  as  advertising  counsel. 


HEAR5T  COMBINATION  RATES  IN  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  March  9 — Effective  March  15,  national  display  advertising  in  the 
morning  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  and  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
will  be  offered  in  optional  combination  at  $1.00  per  line,  it  was  annotmced 
today  by  Rodney  E.  Boone,  general  manager  of  Hearst  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  which  was  appointed  March  1  as  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  of  lx)th  local  Hearst  newspapers.  The  two  papers  are  also  being 
offered  in  optional  combination  for  retail  display  advertisers  and  in  forced 
combination  for  classified.  Following  are  the  new  national  display  adver¬ 
tising  rates  per  line: 

Morning-Evenitiff  Combination  .  $1.00  flat 

Morning  Herald  &  Pixaininer . 55  flat 

Evening  American  . 65  flat 

Sunday  Her.ald  &  Examiner  (total  circulation) .  1.10  flat 

Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner  (circulation  within  lOO  mile  area,  automotive.  refriKcr 

ators,  radios,  etc.) .  1.00  flat 

ALLEN.  KENT.  ROLLINS  NAMED  AYER  JUDGES 

PHILADELPHIA,  March  8 — Announcement  of  the  judges  for  the  eighth 
annual  Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography  in  the  Ayer  Galleries  in 
Philadelphia  was  made  today  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  sponsors  of  the 
contest.  They  are:  Charles  L.  Allen,  director.  Department  of  Journalism, 
Rutgers  University,  and  executive  secretary,  New  Jersey  Press  Association; 
Frank  R.  Kent,  vice-president  and  political  writer,  Baltimore  Sun;  Carl  P. 
Rollins,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  printer  to  Yale  University,  and  formerly  propri¬ 
etor  of  Montague  (Mass.)  Press,  and  recipient  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  medal.  Editions  of  March  4  may  be  entered  in  the  contest. 
Entries  are  to  be  judged  March  30  and  31,  and  all  newspapers  entered  will 
bo  exhibited  in  the  Ayer  Galleries  at  a  time  to  be  announced  later.  The 
newspaper  outstanding  in  typographical  excellence  will  receive  the  Francis 
Wayland  Ayer  Cup,  awarded  in  1937  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

MILTON  GETS  JOHNSON'S  POST  IN  CHATTANOOGA 

GEORGE  FORT  MILTON,  president  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  has  also  been 
named  general  manager  to  succeed  Walter  C.  Johnson,  who  will  remain 
as  vice-president.  J.  Charles  Poe,  executive  editor,  has  added  the  duties  of 
assistant  general  manager.  Mr.  Johnson  recently  figured  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Lancaster,  Ky.,  in  which  he  suffered  a  cut  on  his  head  requir¬ 
ing  several  stitches  and  was  badly  shaken  up.  His  wife  and  daughter  were 
also  injured.  Mr.  Milton,  who  has  been  in  Washington  since  October  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  working  on  furthering  the  trade 
agreement  program,  is  expected  to  return  to  Chattanooga  about  April  1. 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN.  DETROIT  TIMES  SHIFT  M.E.'s 

FLORENCE  J.  McCARTHY,  Chicago  Evening  American  managing  editor,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Detroit  Times  in  a  similar  capacity  and  A.  E. 
Dale,  Times  managing  editor,  has  been  appointed  to  take  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
place  at  the  American. 


Newsprint  to  Bear 
$2,900,000  of 
Freight  Increase 

Newsprint  papier  will  bear  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,900,000  of  the  $270,000,000 
increase  in  freight  rates  granted  to 
U.  S.  railroads  March  8  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  it  was 
estimated  this  week. 

This  figure  is  based  upon  the  1937 
approximate  consumption  of  3,807,561 
tons  of  newsprint,  the  10%  increase 
granted  by  ICC  raising  the  average 
U.  S.  freight  rate  of  $7.65  per  ton  76V2 
cents  to  $8.41V^. 

The  rates  are  to  go  into  effect  10 
days  after  the  railroads  file  their  new 
tariffs,  but  the  commission  said  all 
new  rate  schedules  must  be  filed  by 
July  31. 

Costs  to  Publishors  Eventually 

At  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  office  in  New  York 
Thursday  it  was  stated  the  ICC  order 
for  the  10%  rate  increa.se  had  not 
been  received  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  hard  to  determine  the  exact  .status 
of  new.spapier  publi.shers  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  most  cases  mills  must  bear 
the  increased  freight  costs,  it  was 
pointed  out,  while  in  others  publishers 
must  pay  the  additional  freightage 
from  the  pxiint  of  origin.  But  in  either 
event  the  costs  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  publi.shers,  eventually  if  not  at 
the  moment. 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  producers 
may  not  bear  the  full  measure  of  this 
increase,”  one  official  stated.  When 
the  increa.sed  freight  costs  are  divided 
among  the  51  paper  mills,  however, 
the  burden  upon  the  prixlucers  is  “not 
.so  great.”  he  pxiinted  out. 


INS  Cancels  Contract 
With  Catholic  Doily 

Answering  the  charge  of  the 
Dubxique  (la.)  Catholic  Daily  Tribune 
that  the  International  News  Service 
stoppied  its  service  to  that  paper, 
breaking  a  contract  “without  reason 
and  in  an  underhanded  attempt  to 
silence  the  Catholic  daily,”  Joseph  'V. 
Connolly  INS  president,  this  week 
stated  the  wire  service  was  stopped 
because  its  contract  called  for  service 
to  a  Catholic  piaper  of  national  dis¬ 
tribution  and  was  instead  being  used 
for  a  local  paper. 

Mr.  Connolly  .said  he  has  been  in¬ 
formed  a  new  group  has  secured  an 
option  for  the  purchase  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  intends  to  run  it  as  a 
Dubuque  daily  with  local  coverage. 
He  recalled  seeing  an  advertisement 
for  a  new  paper,  the  Dubuque  Daily 
Tribune,  and  said  he  wrote  to  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  “but 
did  not  receive  assurance  that  this 
newspaper  was  to  continue  as  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper.” 

He  stated  the  wire  service  would 
be  restored  if  the  INS  is  assured  the 
newspaper  will  continue  a  national 
Catholic  papc'r.  "International  News 
Service  is  operated  by  the  under¬ 
signed  Catholic.”  Mr.  Connolly  ended. 
■ 

MAJOR  ASTOR  HERE 

Major  John  Jacob  Astor,  proprietor 
of  the  London  Times  and  member  of 
Parliament,  arrived  in  New  York 
Monday  aboard  the  Queen  Mary.  He 
left  immediately  for  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  to  attend  the  marriage  of  his 
stepson,  George  Mercer  Nairne. 
March  18.  to  Barbara  Chase.  Major 
Astor  will  sail  from  New  York  March 
2.1  on  his  return  to  England. 


Preparing  for 
AP  and  ANPA 
Conventions 

Waldorf-Astoria  to  Be 
Scene  of  Two  Meetings 
April  25-29 

The  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  again  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
annual  Associated  Press  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  conventions,  April  25-29. 

As  usual  the  ANPA  meetings  will 
be  preceded  by  the  annual  member¬ 
ship  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Monday,  April  25.  An  AP  board  of 
directors  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Friday  prior  to  the  large  meeting.  The 
most  important  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  AP  gathering  will  probably 
be  election  of  a  successor  to  President 
Frank  Noyes  who  Jan.  13  announced 
his  refusal  to  be  considered  for  re- 
election  after  serving  38  years.  The 
AP  luncheon  also  will  be  held  Mon¬ 
day. 

Small  Dailiet'  Sassiea 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  will,  as 
is  customary,  be  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  topics  of  special  interest  to 
newspapers  having  less  than  50,000 
circulation.  The  annual  meeting  of 
ANPA  members  will  be  called  to 
order  Thursday  afternoon  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  directors  and 
consideration  of  other  business. 

It  is  anticipated  the  session  this 
year  will  see  more  interest  in 
economy  methods  of  production. 
Labor  problems  will  also  receive  in¬ 
creased  attention  and  newsprint  will 
probably  receive  considerably  less 
notice  than  last  year. 

Last  year  the  ANPA  inaugurated 
a  separate  ses.sion  Wedne.sday  after¬ 
noon  devoted  entirely  to  advertis¬ 
ing  problems.  Plans  are  afoot  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  practice  and  perhaps  to 
enlarge  the  program.  Speakers  for 
all  AP  and  ANPA  se.ssions  have  not 
been  .selected. 

Annual  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will 
be  held  'Thursday  evening  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf. 
Speakers  of  national  importance  are 
being  obtained  by  a  dinner  committee 
consisting  of: 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  chairman;  Messrs.  Kenneth 
C.  Hogate,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Frank 
S.  Baker,  Tacoma  News  Tribune; 
Benjamin  J.  Foley,  Newark  Evening 
News;  Curtis  B.  John.son,  Charlotte 
Observer;  William  L.  McLean,  Jr., 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin;  R.  A. 
Huber,  New  York  World-Telegram; 
W.  E.  Anderman,  Detroit  Times; 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  Hartford  Times; 
David  B.  Plum,  'IVoy  Newspapers; 
S.  C.  Speer,  Toledo  Blade;  Charles  H, 
Spencer,  Newark  Advocate  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Tribune;  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport 
Times;  Albert  H.  Stackpole,  Harris¬ 
burg  Telegraph;  Edmund  F.  Jewel, 
Manchester  Union-Leader;  Egbert  D. 
Cor.son,  Lockport  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  E.  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  News 
and  Jonrnal. 

■ 

OPENS  BOSTON  OFTICE 

The  Kennedy  Company,  represent¬ 
ing  new-spapers  in  the  eastern  travel 
and  resort  field,  has  announced  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Boston  office,  230  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Clark,  for  many  years  was  with  the 
Carroll  Swan  organization  in  Boston. 
Fred  Lohr,  for  many  years  with  Paul 
Block  &  A.ssociates,  has  joined  the 
New  York  staff  of  the  Kennedy  Com¬ 
pany.  ^ 
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SfT§  MEII  SMOkl^O  WOGIE 


T.  Harry  Thompson 


"KEEP  YOUR  SHOES  ON."  SAYS  J,  &  J.  AGAIN 

JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON’S  1938  newspaper  advertising  campaign  for  Drybak 
Corn  Plasters  is  scheduled  to  break  on  March  15,  with  regular  insertions 
up  to  400  lines  in  newspapers  in  selected  cities.  The  campaign  will  continue 
through  October,  being  heaviest  in  hot-weather  months.  The  copy  theme  is 
based  on  the  “Lady,  Keep  Your  Shoes  On!’’  appeal  that  proved  successful 
last  season,  adding;  “Get  rid  of  the  corn  instead!’’  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 
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NEWSPAPER  ART 


H _  •  n  If  Illustrations  drawn  by  Joseph  reher, 

X^menCCiri  oor  x\SSH«  Chicago  artist,  for  the  Chicago  Trib- 

T*—.  S  .J  bune  to  promote  interest  in  travil 

1 0  Oonsider  Ad  Flan  south  America  and  the  West  lo- 

While  lawyers  cannot  ethically  ad-  dies  are  tha  only  newspaper  exhibits  in  the 
vertise,  themselves,  the  relationship  annual  display  of  advertising  art,  spon- 
between  lawyers  and  the  public  may  sored  by  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  Chi- 
be  advertised,  the  Atlanta  Bar  Asso-  cago,  at  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  March  7  to 
elation  has  decided.  On  this  basis,  the  F'^st  prize  was  awarded  Williarn  Hein- 

association  undertook  a  brief  direct  "•[”•>'"1  color  photographer,  for  his  four- 
mail  campaign,  using  this  medium  so  cover  for  Montgomery  Ward  s  cete- 

that  a  close  check  could  be  kept  on  P"*"  7"^ 

XT  vsi.  ai_  1  color  photographer,  tor  a  series  of  Wheel- 

the  campaign.  Now,  with  the  approval 

of  the  association,  funds  are  being  p^iie  was  awarded  Dorothy  Graham  for  1 
raised  to  continue  the  campaign  in  Marshall  Field  mailing  piece.  Judges  were: 
newspapers.  The  ads  are  already  be-  William  Paepeke,  president  of  Container 
ing  published  by  the  Bar  Association  Corporation  of  America;  M  aurice  Need- 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  No  individual  ham,  president  of  Needham,  Louis  &  Bror- 
lawyer  or  law  firm  is  mentioned  in  by,  Inc.;  and  Alice  Roulller,  of  Roullier 
the  copy,  which  was  prepared  by  Galleries. 

Gottschaldt  Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta  _ _ 

agency. 

As  to  the  ethics  involved,  Bruce  NEW  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

Moran,  vice-president  of  the  agency,  »»  u  -r  tit-h-  i 

says;  “The  American  Bar  Association  . 

EtLcs  Committee  met  in  February,  Diener,  formerly  an  account  executive 
f  j  with  George  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Chicago 

considered  this  plan  of  newspaper  ad-  _  .  j 

..  .  j  n/r  agency,  has  announced  the  formation 

vertising,  and  will  report  to  the  May  r  ri-  i 

..  ,  »-  r  A  .  01  a  new  agency,  Wm.  L.  Diener,  Inc., 

national  convention  of  the  American  n,Q  .  r.  -  -  1 

Tj  A  -  *-  t  t  1  -  N-  Michigan  Ave.  Principal  ac- 

Bar  Association  for  formal  incorpora-  »  /-.i  1  rv 

..  -  i  J  J  r.  -  counts  are:  Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co, 

tion  into  standard  practice.  Promi- 

pent  lawyers  interpret  this  action  as  Chicago;  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co, 
go-ahead  and  are  raising  funds  now  ^  Co.,  both  of  Elkhart, 

to  advertise  in  newspapers  at  once.  Co. 

JC-:' ■■  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Story  &  Clark 
"iJ  ' -  '  '^se  newspaper  advertising,  while 

.  -  ‘v,-  other  accounts  will  utilize  trade 

*  r  -'  5  papers  and  direct  mail.  Mr.  Diener, 

~  asi  .iP  prior  to  his  association  with  Hartman 

--  -  '  Company,  was  an  executive  of  P.  W. 

*  _  Chapman  banking  interests  in  New 

York  City  and  a  principal  in  Diener  4 
'  "V  Burleigh  advertising  agency,  Chicago 


If  you  haven't^ 

tried  PHILLIES 

you  are  missing  the 
most  enjoyable  cigar 
ever  offered  . 
in  America 
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(ALREADY  THE  HOUSE  IS 
AROUSED -THANKS  TO 

/AeRADIO  NURSE 


.America’s 
largcft-ielliiig  cigar 


TRICKY  CIGAR  LAYOUTS 

L-tbaped  copy,  five  columns  wide  af  bot¬ 
tom,  four  at  top,  marks  first  insertion  as 
Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.,  resumes  large-space 
newspaper  advertising  for  Bayuk  Phillies 
through  McKee,  Albright  &  Ivey  Agency, 
Philadelphia.  In  the  Robert  Burns  copy, 
just  begun  by  General  Cigar  Company 
through  Donahue  &  Coe,  New  York,  the 
"keynote"  in  th«  headline  is  reinforced  by 
a  note  of  music  -in  the  illustration,  which 
concentrates  attention  on  the  cigar. 


XfNlTH  K  AtllO  I  0»l 


SlFftY  ClOSt  THE  DOOR  ON  you# 
/  WITH  A 


r  $200,000  N.  Y.  FUND 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  9 — An  appro- 
priation  bill  to  be  introduced  soon  will 
„  „  provide  $1,300,000  expenses  for  the 

fall  Hiaa  -raaaaaiiar-* _  State  ConstUutional  Convention  and 

will  specify  that  $200,000  be  spent  in 

_  newspaper  advertising.  In  New  York 

City,  the  Board  of  Elections  will  desig- 

2r  irr - T — ”  newspapers  to  carry  official 

r..-:  L-r,-.-  convention  notices.  That  power  will 

rest  with  boards  of  supervisors  in  up- 

_  state  counties.  About  $100,000  will  be 

iiTNTrE't»'PTC»r«r*  ^a^^iarked  for  publication  of  a  digest 
I.  ADVERTISES  of  the  proposed  state  constitution  in 
of  advertisements  being  newspapers  throughout  the  state,  and 
I  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  the  rest  of  the  fund  will  go  for  adver- 
assoclatlon  of  that  city,  ising  propositions  to  be  voted  on. 


SHIVERS  FOR  PARENTS 
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Milk  Campaign  Is  in 
Its  Third  Year 


'JUNGLE  LOVE"  IN  COLOR  PAGES 


Too-Early  Bock  Beer 

PARAMOUNT’S  forthcoming  Technicolor  release,  “Her  Jungle  Love,”  co-  Target  of  Campaign 
starring  Dorothy  Lamour  and  Ray  Milland,  will  be  the  subject  of  ^  ^  ^ 


“1  drink  Pasteurized 
Milk  for  .youthful 
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national  advertising  campaign  bigger  than  the  successful  “Ebb  Tide”  cam¬ 
paign,  according  to  Neil  F.  Agnew,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  The 
campaign  will  utilize  the  back  page  of  American  Weekly  and  This  Week 
with  ads  in  four  colors,  but  in  addition  to  the  cities  and  papers  served  by 
these  newspaper  magazines,  also  the  following  newspap>er  color  roto  sections 
and  magazines;  Denver  Post,  Des  Moines  Register,  Kansas  City  Star,  New 
York  Sunday  Mirror,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Columbus  Dispatch  and  Toronto 
Weekly  Star.  Mr.  Agnew  said:  “A  careful  survey  following  the  release  of 
‘Ebb  Tide’  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  this  picture  played  to  increased 
business  in  every  city  where  its  ads  appeared.  The  territories  in  which  the 
‘Ebb  Tide’  ads  did  not  appear  showed  uniformly  smaller  returns  at  the  box- 
cffice.  It  was  this  that  prompted  us  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  campaign  on 
Her  Jungle  Love.’  ” 

$500  FINE  FOR  PRICE-CUTTING 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  March  7 — A  bill  introduced  in  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  by  Speaker  James  H.  Kiernan  fixes  a  $500  maximum  fine 
penalty  for  any  retailer  or  wholesaler  who  advertises  or  offers  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  at  prices  below  “bona  fide  costs.”  The  bill  is  aimed  particularly  at 
advertisements  of  “leaders”  in  sales  of  merchandise. 


Sheboygan  color  page. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  After  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Fehlman’s  article  on  Page  18 
your  issue  of  Feb.  19,  “Mother,  Here 
Comes  the  Milkman,”  we  thought 
you  might  be  interested  to  see  what 
we  have  done  with  a  co-operative 
advertising  campaign  conducted  by 
the  Sheboygan  Milk  Council,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  six  leading  local  dairies. 

This  campaign  has  been  running 
since  the  fall  of  1935,  one  full  page 
in  color  each  month,  and  a  smaller 
ad  each  week.  The  cost  is  appor¬ 
tioned  at  the  rate  of  57c  a  week  per 
milk  route,  the  largest  dairy  having 
fifteen  routes,  and  the  smallest,  four. 
The  theme  at  present  is  the  benefits 
of  pasteurization. 

liie  dairies  are  convinced  that  this 
campaign  has  been  accomplishing  its 
purpose  and  have  expressed  their 


confidence  by  twice  renewing  the 
campaign  on  a  yearly  contract  basis. 

The  Sheboygan  Press, 

By  A.  C.  Van  de  Repe, 
Advertising  Manager. 

■ 

Big  Canner  Joins 
Honor  Brand  Corp. 

Honor  Brand  Frosted  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Stokely  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis,  whereby 
the  latter  concern  becomes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supplier  of  frosted  fruits  and 
vegetables  marketed  to  the  retail 
trade  under  the  name  “Honor  Brand,” 
and  also  to  the  institutional  trade. 

Six  modern,  quick-freezing  plants 
are  being  put  to  work  in  as  many 
growing  areas  of  the  Stokely  company, 
which  owns  and  operates  34  plants 
throughout  the  United  States;  others 


will  be  equipped  when  required. 

Signing  of  the  agreement  marks  the 
entrance  into  the  frosted  foods  sup¬ 
ply  field  of  one  of  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  growers  and  canners.  More  than 
100,000  acres  controlled  by  Stokely 
Brothers  will  be  available  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  frosted  foods.  Stokely  Brothers 
&  Co.  will  acquire  a  minority  stock 
interest  in  the  Honor  Brand  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Honor  Brand  thus  acquires  ad¬ 
ditional  working  capital  for  expansion 
and  is  guaranteed  a  supply  of  frosted 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  with  producers  of 
meats,  poultry  and  fish,  which  will 
complete  the  Honor  Brand  line. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Max 
Waterman,  president  of  Honor  Brand, 
stated  that  vigorous  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  will  be  pushed  through¬ 
out  1938.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  is  the 
agency. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


We'll  Take  Vanilla 

YOU  CAN  NOW  BUY  White  Spot 
ice  cream  from  Harding’s,  in 
Omaha.  In  fact,  Nebraskans  can 
telegraph  White  Spot  ice  cream  around 
the  country,  like  flowers;  and  the 
accompanying  advertisement  from 
Omaha  World-Herald  urges  them  to 
do  so.  We  haven’t  seen  any  dripping 


OUT  OP  THE 

WHITE  SPOT. 


G>mu  HARDING's“4k&&ot" 
ICE  CREAM 
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'^HARDING’S 


ICE  CREAM 


yellow  or  blue  telegraph  envelopes 
yet,  but  if  World-Herald  advertising 
pulls  as  it  is  supposed  to.  White  Spot 
bricks  ought  to  begin  raining  on  New 
Yorkers  about  the  time  that  state 
income  tax  repiorts  are  being  filed. 

The  white  vanilla  spot  in  the 
cherry  custard  brick — in  case  your 
mental  geography  has  melted  at  the 
edges  since  school  days — is  a  map  of 
Nebraska.  You  know  Nebraska — the 
state  that  has  no  bonded  debt,  no 
income  tax,  no  sales  or  nuisance  tax. 
(Of  course  you  may  consider  liquor 
taxes  and  gasoline  taxes  to  be  nuis¬ 
ances,  but  at  least  they  lend  point 
to  the  slogan,  “If  you  drink,  don’t 
drive;  if  you  drive,  don’t  drink.’’) 

The  white  spot  in  the  ice  cream  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  White  Spot 
magazine  campaign  by  which  Ne¬ 
braska  business  men  are  telling  their 
neighbors  in  other  states  about  the 
taxes  Nebraska  doesn’t  have.  Henry 
Doorly,  publisher  of  the  World-Her¬ 
ald,  is  termed  “father  of  the  white 
spot.”  Funds  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  were  subscribed 
by  several  hundred  Nebraska  busi¬ 
ness  men  after  the  idea  had  been 
presented  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
World-Herald. 

Incidentally,  J.  M.  Harding,  former 
president  of  the  Harding  Ice  Cream 
Company,  which  is  capitalizing  on 
the  idea,  is  now  assistant  publisher 
of  the  World-Herald. 

Kansas  Query 

NEWSPAPERMEN  in  Nebraska  are 
I  giving  free  space  for  reproduction 


of  the  “white  spot”  magazine  ads.  In 
the  neighboring  state  of  Kansas  the 
campaign  got  some  space,  too,  spon¬ 
sored  by  21  Topeka  business  concerns. 
When  the  Kansas  Legislature  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  a  week-end  re¬ 
cess,  the  famous  question  that  stirred 
Kansas  thirty  years  ago  confronted 
them  in  the  Topeka  Daily  State 
Journal,  thus; 


(|»  ■  mmmmm 


Arthritis 


What’s  the  Matter 
With  Kansas? 


KANSAS 
LEGISLATORS 
Do  You  Know  ‘That- 

Has  No  Income  Tax. 
No  Sales  Tax. 

No  Cigaret  Tax. 

No  Corporation  Tax. 
No  Bonded  Debt. 


Film,  But  Not  on  Teeth 

WE  WENT  to  a  picture  show  the 
other  day,  and  came  away  with  our 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


New  Jersey  Brewers’  Association,  by 
advertising  in  32  papers  in  that  State, 
is  seeking  to  keep  its  field  closed 
against  outside  brewers  who  release 
Bock  Beer  before  March  14,  set  by 
Brewers  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York, 
as  unofficial  “Beer  Drinker's  New 
Year’s  Day.” 

Since  the  release  date  of  Bock  Beer 
is  considered  by  many  brewers  an  im¬ 
portant  selling  point  in  their  yearly 
plans,  they  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  break  that  date  for  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  The  co-operative 
campaign  of  the  New  Jersey  brewers 
amounts  to  almost  1,500  lines  in  each 
of  the  32  newspapers. 

Runs  Full  Month 

Starting  Feb.  14,  teaser  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  in  32  newspapers  in 
New  Jersey,  with  the  question,  “What 
is  the  surest  sign  of  spring?”  Answers, 
from  day  to  day  were;  “It  isn’t  a  young 
man’s  fancy,”  “It  isn’t  the  ground 
hog,”  “It  isnt  the  pussy  willows,”  “It 
isn’t  the  first  robin.”  Then  the  Feb- 
21  advertisement  said:  "The  surest 
sign  of  spring  is  genuine  New  Jersey 
Bock  Beer.  .  .  .  Only  March  14  Bock 
is  Genuine  New  Jersey  Bock.  . .  .  Gen¬ 
uine  New  Jersey  Bock  Beer  is  made  by 
these  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Brewers  Association:  P.  Ballantine  & 
Sons,  Peter  Bredit  Brewing  Company, 
Peter  Doelger  Brewing  Corporation, 
Christian  Feigenspan  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Hoffman  Beverage  Company,  G 
Krueger  Brewing  Company,  Peoples 
Brewing  Company,  William  Peter 
Brewing  Corporation,  Schultz  Brewing 
Company,  John  F,  Trommer  of  N.  J., 
Inc.” 

Blow-ups  of  this  advertisement  were 
sent  to  each  of  the  12,000  licensees  in 
the  state  for  display  purposes. 

The  next  step  in  the  campaign  was 
a  series  of  newspaper  advertisements 
announcing  “Only  —  days  until  gen¬ 
uine  New  Jersey  Bock  Beer  is  Here!” 
On  March  14  will  appear  the  largest 
advertisements  of  all,  announcing  the 
actual  appearance  of  New  Jersey  Bock 
Beer. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

GORDON  CLOYD  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  copy  chief  by  Sidener  & 
Van  Riper,  Inc.,  Indianapolis  agency. 

Since  joining 
Sidener  &  Van 
Riper  several 
years  ago  Cloyd 
has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the 
creative  work  on 
numerous  suc¬ 
cessful  national 
campaigns  in  the 
automotive  and 
general  fields.  He 
has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  copy 
.staffs  of  MeJun- 
kin  Advertising 
Co.,  and  other  Chicago  agencies. 

Appointment  of  Charles  Newton, 
formerly  radio  director  of  H.  W. 
Kastor  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  and  later 
copy  chief  with  J.  Stirling  Getchell, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  help  develop  edu¬ 
cational  use  of  radio  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  announced  this  week 
by  President  Robert  M.  Hutchins. 
Before  entering  advertising  work,  Mr. 
Newton  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 
{Continued  on  page  35) 


Gordon  Cloyd 
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Simplified  News,  Editorial 
Style  Holds  Circulation 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

CHICAGO,  March  9 — Interest  in  wid-  lengthy  explanation,  is  more  effective 
ening  the  sphere  of  newspaper  in-  in  a  rate  increase, 
fluence  through  a  simple  style  of  news  Robert  Furman  outlined  methods 
and  editorial  presentation  to  fit  aver-  used  by  the  Dcs  Moines  Register  and 
age  adult  reading  ability,  together  with  T ribtme  in  announcing  its  recent 
continued  appreciation  of  need  for  weekly  carrier  delivery  increase  from 
added  revenue  from  subscriptions  and  25  to  30  cents  in  the  city.  Carriers 
necessary  economy  in  circulation  de-  were  advised  to  tell  their  customers 
partment  operations,  were  evidenced  they  (the  boys)  were  to  get  more 
at  the  Central  States  Circulation  Man-  profit,  but  not  to  argue  with  subscrib- 
agers  Association’s  semi-annual  con-  ers  disinclined  to  pay  the  new  rate, 
vention  here  this  week.  Approximate-  Regains  50%  of  Reader  Loss 

ly  100  attended.  The  Morning  Register  experienced 

Meintire  Succeeds  Echerstrom  a  11'%-  loss  and  the  Evening  Tribune 


Hearst  Selling 
Los  Angeles 
Radio  Station 

Negotiating  $400,000  Deal 
with  Earl  Anthony  for  KEHE 
.  .  .  Expected  March  15 

Negotiations  have  been  under  way 
for  some  time  for  the  sale  of  radi 
station  KEHE,  Los  Angeles,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  to  Earl  C.  An¬ 
thony  who  also  owns  KFI  in  L* 
Angeles.  The  deal  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  final  contract  will  nu' 
be  signed  before  March  15,  according 
to  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  chairman  d 
the  board  of  Hearst  Radio. 

Mr.  Connolly  confirmed  the  repor 


the  sale  price  is  approximately  $400, 


R.  M.  Meintire,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Sunday  Register  a  3’  loss,  im- 
&  Tribtine,  vice-president,  was  elected  mediately  following  establishment  of 
president  to  succeed  George  E.  Ecker-  the  new  rate.  One  month  after  the  Having 
Strom,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  increase  went  into  effect,  the  papers  more  tl 
Press,  who  was  named  board  chair-  staged  a  special  one-week  campaign  campaii 
man.  ’  John  Canny.  Madison  Wiscon-  and  regained  50'%  of  the  original  lo.ss  Co 
.sin  State  Journal,  was  elected  vice-  in  subscribers.  '  '®'’9 

president  and  C.  K.  Jefferson.  Regis-  James  Montgomery.  Detroit  News, 
ter  &  TribuJie,  was  re-elected  secre-  explained  his  paper  did  not  publish  j 

tary-treasurer.  an  announcement  on  its  new  rate  but 

Newly-elected  directors  are;  Thomas  placed  a  sticker  on  the  home-deliv-  papers 
Adams,  Le.rington  (Ky.)  Herald-  ered  papers  the  Saturday  preceding  jggp  fh, 

Leader;  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne  the  price  increase.  Detroit  newspa-  To  give 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel;  and  George  M.  pers  went  from  15  to  18  cents  a  week  fional  > 

Cowden,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa-  one  year  ago.  he  stated,  with  compara-  the  rigi 
triot.  Rex  FisHer,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  lively  small  loss;  in  the  ca.se  of  the  wliaf.  ‘ 

Jour7uiI,  and  Harold  Shugard.  St.  Paid  News,  only  2'% .  papers. 

Daily  Neu's.  are  holdover  directors  on  Junior  high  school  boys  (average 

the  board.  14)  make  the  best  carrier  sales-  - 

Those  in  attendance  received  a  new  men,  according  to  opinions  expressed,  rural  readers  in  his  territory  showed 

slant  on  the  question  of  “how  to  make  Most  circulators  agreed  that  when  they  prefer  longer  stories  in  fall  and 

newspapers  more  effective,  ’  through  boys  become  high  school  seniors  their  winter  months  and  short  serials  in  the 

wider  reading  by  the  public,  from  Guy  interest  in  delivering  papers  wanes.  summer.  It  was  generally  agreed. 

T.  Buswell,  professor  of  educational  Mr.  Jefferson  read  a  paper  in  which  love  stories  are  by  far  the  most  popu- 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Chi-  he  asserted  boys  cannot  be  driven  to  lar  among  those  who  read  serials  pub- 
cago.  solicit,  therefore,  incentive  plays  a  lished  in  newspapers. 

Chart*  Show  Readers'  Pauses  large  part  in  building  up  soliciting  ac-  b 

Prof.  Buswell  showed  how  the  av-  carriers.  “In  various  n  J 

erage  adult  reader,  because  of  poor  challenge  to  rejuvenate  MCFherSOn  Ad  Chiet 

training  in  reading  habits,  often  finds  interest  he  said.  Q|  ColuHlbuS  Citizeil 

it  difficult  to  read  not  only  books  and  Green  River  Menace  r»  u  j  .  - 

magazines,  Lut  newspapers.  With  The  growing  menace  of  the  so-  business 

charts  and  illustrations,  he  demon-  called  “Green  River"  ordinance,  which  1  Columbus  Citizen,  has  an- 


He  denied  the  rumor  that  Mr 
Hearst  is  planning  to  sell  all  his  radio 
stations.  “If  he  is,  he  hasn’t  told  me 
anything  about  it,’’  Mr.  Connolly  said 
“There  was  no  particular  reason 
for  the  sale,”  he  commented.  “Mr 
Anthony  wanted  to  buy  it  and  we 
were  willing  to  sell  and  he  offered 
us  enough  to  cover  our  investmem 
in  it.” 


^s-  N.  Y.  Daily  News  Holds 
Golden  Gloves  Finals 

The  New  York  Daily  News  March 
7  sponsored  the  final  bouts  of  K 
twelfth  annual  Golden  Gloves.  Forty- 
six  amateur  fighters  pounded  each 
other  before  a  full  house  of  17, SS 
spectators  so  that  under-privilege: 
children  from  the  slums  of  New  York 
might  build  up  their  health  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  a  Daily  News  supported  vaca¬ 
tion  camp.  The  event  was  staged  it 
Madison  Square  Garden  which  wa- 
colorfully  decorated  with  banner- 
from  newspapers  in  the  eastern  state; 
entering  contestants.  They  were 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
News,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Revieic- 
Star  and  Miami  Herald.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
won  the  most  bouts  for  one  group 
with  five  victories.  The  winners  will 
fight  a  team  brought  east  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  March  21. 

The  News  Welfare  Association  re¬ 
ported  the  fights  grossed  $40,072.9Ci 
which,  after  admission  taxes,  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.,  have  been  deducted,  will 
bt  turned  over  to  the  News  Welfare 
Association.  The  amount  will  make 
possible  2-week  vacations  for  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  under  privileged 
children. 


Started  Mothers-in-l(3Vf 
Day — Forgot  His  Own 

Gene  Howe,  publisher  of  the  Atm- 
rillo  (Tex.)  Globe  and  News,  whi' 
started  an  annual  celebration  f^’ 
mothers-in-law,  forgot  his  o«r 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Nellie  Donali 
March  9  during  the  tribute. 

During  the  parade  which  125,W 
people  witnessed  and  at  which  Mr; 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  guest  f' 
honor,  Mr.  Howe  admitted  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  send  Mrs.  Donald  sons 
flowers.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  received  • 
“bouquet”  of  5,000  matched  ross 
which  with  framework  and  irrigatior 
system  weighed  a  ton. 

Mr.  Howe  inaugurated  the  day  fi'* 
years  ago  after  Mrs.  Donald  ha: 
objected  to  a  joke  in  his  column. 


the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
is  the  Garden  Newspaper 
of  America 


The  Junior  Garden  Club 
Council,  inaugurated  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Herald  Tribune, 
now  numbers  20,000  members 
living  in  800  communities.  This 
group  stages  its  own  Junior 
Flower  Show  at  Rockefeller 
Center.  Last  September  1,148 
entries  were  sent  in,  216  bronze 
medals  were  awarded. 


The  Yard  and  Garden  Com¬ 
petition  run  for  seven  years  by 
the  Herald  Tribune  is  like  no 
other.  For  months  a  corps  of 
Herald  Tribune  judges  travel 
thousands  of  miles  examining 
garden  entries,  suggesting 
improvements.  Last  year  they 
counted  more  than  8,000  entrants 
—  city  window-box  gardens, 
back-alley  gardens,  all  kinds  of 
gardens  from  one-man  efforts  to 
formal  landscapes.  Each  was 
judged  in  its  class.  Near  2,000 
received  awards.  The  awards 
were  medals  of  honor— not  cash. 


Gardens  were  made 
for  Homes  like  this 


^^^ARDENS  were  made  for  homes  like  the  suburban  area  which  houses  42%  of 

this  one  .  .  .  homes  in  the  great  circle  Metropolitan  New  York's  families.  These 

that  swings  fifty  miles  around  the  island  are  the  homes  that  swell  Manhattan's  sales 

Peter  Minuit  picked  up  at  a  bargain  sale.  to  50%  of  the  whole  market.* 

This  is  the  circle  that  takes  in  town  Naturally,  these  are  the  first  homes  to 
after  town  of  homes-with -gardens  —  little  buy  everything  that  goes  into  making 

unpretentious  one-man  gardens  and  big  and  modernizing  and  maintaining  more 

formal  gardens.  This  is  the  circle  that  livable  dwellings — the  heating  and  the 

swings  East  across  most  of  Long  Island,  cooling  of  them,  the  lighting  and  the 

North  across  some  of  Connecticut  and  all  painting,  the  flooring  and  the  plumbing, 

of  Westchester,  West  across  the  Hudson  and  all  the  equipping.  Write  it  down:  if 

and  Southward  through  scores  of  Jersey  it’s  a  garden  home  it’s  a  well-kept  home, 

cities  and  towns.  '  and  in  New  York  the  Herald  Tribune — 

These  are  the  improved  homes  around  the  garden  newspaper  of  America — is 

New  York  that  send  some  three  hundred  the  paper  that’s  used  for  selling  them, 

thousand  commuters  and  shoppers  a  day 
iuto  New  York.  These  are  the  homes  in 


Lectures  on  Practical  Design 
and  Garden  Culture— (atten¬ 
dants  pay  $5.50  a  head  for 
the  series  of  5)  are  currently 
being  held  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  auditorium 
Tuesday  evenings.  Hundreds  of 
New  Yorkers  have  been 
"students”  at  former  lecture 
courses  conducted  by  horticul¬ 
tural  editor  J.  W.  Johnston. 


The  Annual  Flower  Show 
Section  will  as  usual  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Herald  Tribune 
coincident  with  the  opening  of 
the  Show  in  New  York’s  Grand 
Central  Palace.  As  in  other  years. 
Garden  Lovers  the  country  over 
w'ill  send  for  the  section  (to  be 
published  Sunday,  March  13)  tt) 
keep  it  for  reference  through  the 
coming  garden  year.  (Many 
garden  enthusiasts  subscribe 
to  the  Sunday  New'  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  its  regular 
garden  pages  complete  news  of 
gardening  science  by  authorities 
in  various  gardening  fields.) 


'Manhattan  nunibci\  bur  U>' of  the  families,  but  aicle<l  by  suburban 
buying,  makes  50' t  of  the  sales  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  market. 


NEW..^YORK 


A.  European  edition  is  published  daily  in  Paris 
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Dcdly  Flooded, 
Editor  Covers 
Disaster  for  L.  A. 

Gives  Only  Information 
on  Anaheim  Dyke  Break  .  .  . 
Emergency  Paper  Issued 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  Mar.  7 — Newspaper 
workers  of  this  city  awoke  four  long 
mornings  ago  to  find  that  while  they 
slept  a  dyke  on  the  Santa  Ana  River, 
seven  miles  distant,  had  broken  and 
Anaheim  was  in  the  center  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  flood. 

Water  swept  through  Anaheim  to  a 
depth  of  six  feet,  carrying  away  peo¬ 
ple,  houses,  automobiles  and  every¬ 
thing  movable.  The  water  had  swept 
into  the  city  at  4  a.  m.  Daylight  re¬ 
vealed  the  disaster. 

Wades  Mil*  to  Flooded  Plant 
Living  in  one  of  the  higher  sections 
of  the  city,  Floyd  McCracken,  editor 
of  the  Anaheim  Bulletin,  evening,  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent, 
decided  the  only  way  to  reach  his 
office  a  mile  distant  was  by  foot. 
Shouldering  a  Speed  Graphic  camera 
and  a  bimch  of  film  holders,  he  set 
forth.  It  required  nearly  an  hour  to 
make  the  trip,  the  water  was  so  deep 
and  so  swift.  Enroute  some  good  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken. 

He  found  the  Bulletin  plant  out  of 
commission  with  the  press  pit  filled 
with  water  and  a  stream  four  inches 
deep  flowing  through  the  business  of¬ 
fice.  No  paper  that  day,  he  decided. 

Until  noon  he  waded  through  the 
streets  taking  pictures  gathering  in¬ 
formation  and  checking  the  welfare 
of  his  staff  and  publisher. 

Reports  Disaster  te  Los  Angeles 
During  the  day  he  reported  by  an 
emergency  telephone  wire  regularly 
to  the  United  Press,  Associated  Press 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  giving 
the  only  information  published  on  the 
disaster.  In  the  afternoon  he  man¬ 
aged  to  escape  from  the  flooded  area 
and  to  reach  Los  Angeles  30  miles 
distant  with  pictures. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Virginia 
Hodges,  one  of  the  Bulletin  reporters, 
had  supplied  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
with  coverage.  The  Register  had  no 
wire  service  that  day,  but  it  put  out 
several  extras.  With  a  normal  cir¬ 
culation  of  12,600  the  Register  sold 
7,000  additional  papers  Thursday  by 
making  an  effort  to  get  to  remote 
parts  of  the  county  with  the  paper. 
Subscribers  in  isolated  towns  and  ci¬ 
ties  were  reached  by  row  boats,  high 
trucks  and  hand  to  hand  tossing  of 
bundles  of  papers  on  trestles  across 
abandoned  railroad  bridges.  An  ef¬ 
fort  to  reach  coast  towns  by  power 
boats  was  frustrated  because  of  high 
seas. 

Work  Done  Withont  Phones 

Arriving  back  in  Anaheim  at  8  p.  m. 
McCracken  found  plans  under  way 
to  publish  a  paper  on  Friday.  Ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made  to  use  the 
press  of  the  Fullerton  News-Tribune. 
He  notified  his  staff  and  set  to  work. 
First  he  had  to  return  to  Los  Angeles 
to  obtain  the  pictures  which  had  been 
printed  there. 

At  midnight  the  editorial  staff  went 
to  work.  Twelve  hours  later  the  staff 
of  four  had  turned  out  a  completely 
local  12-page  paper  which  contained 
10  columns  of  flood  pictures.  Engrav¬ 
ings  were  made  in  a  custom  shop  at 
Santa  Ana,  six  miles  distant 
All  this  was  done  without  telephone 
service.  The  paper  carried  a  fair  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising. 

Eklitorial  direction  and  work  was 
done  by  McCracken,  Mrs.  Hodges,  J. 
H.  “Jimmie”  Heffron,  and  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  Doyle,  society  editor. 


^kott  'Takci. 


A  YOUNG  Toledo  News-Bee  reporter, 
struggling  with  the  school  run,  ap¬ 
proached  Assistant  City  Editor  Bill 
Crowell  late  in  the  afternoon. 

“I’ve  been  expecting  a  picture  from 
the  Burroughs  School,”  she  said.  “I 
don’t  know  where  it  can  be.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Crowell. 

“It’s  a  picture  of  a  boy  playing  an 
accordion  and  a  girl  doing  a  toe  dance. 
Have  you  seen  it?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Crowell,  “I’ve  seen  it 
— at  least  once  a  day  every  day  every 
week  since  1920,”  which  was  Bill’s 
first  year  in  the  business. 

BEN  P.  McKELWAY,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Star,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  was  lunching  with  a  friend 
recently. 

“Say,  Ben,”  McKelway’s  luncheon 
companion  said,  “that  Washington 
Wayside  column  in  your  paper  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  I’ve  ever  read. 
It’s  good  stuff.” 

“Do  you  read  it  often?”  the  m.e. 
queried. 

“Every  day  and  it’s  fine.” 

“That’s  funny,”  McKelway  declared, 
smilingly,  “we  discontinued  Washing¬ 
ton  Wayside  two  months  ago!” 

■ 

ELSIE  ROBINSON’S  syndicate  col¬ 
umn  in  Omaha  World  Herald  be¬ 
came  rather  sadly  emmeshed  in  a 
want-ad  filler  thus,  the  afternoon  of 
March  4: 

“The  sudden  closing  in  .  .  .  the  swift 
and  horrible  enlightenment  .  .  .  the 
agony  that  brands  World  Herald  Want 
Ads  do  the  job — quickly,  economic¬ 
ally.” 

■ 

A  CERTAIN  makeup  man  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  was  very 
literal-minded.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  final  edition  time  was  nearing, 
he  stood  over  the  form  for  page  1, 
which  was  nearly  completed,  a  gal¬ 
ley  of  “shorts”  in  one  hand. 

“Where  shall  I  put  these?”  he  asked 
the  makeup  editor. 

“Oh,  just  sprinkle  them  around,” 
was  the  reply. 

The  compositor  did  just  that — sprin¬ 
kled  them  all  over  the  form,  from  the 
end  of  the  galley. 

P.S. — The  edition  ran  late. 

■ 

THE  FACE  of  the  theater  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  was  red  recent¬ 
ly  when  the  following  line  appeared 
on  the  amusement  page  in  a  What, 
Where,  When  box,  listing  current  the¬ 
ater  attractions: 

GRAND — Joan  Crawford  in  “The 
Bride  Wore  Red,”  also  shorts. 

I  — 

Quantity  And 
I  Quality  of  News 

I 

I  Hie  Sun  is  New  York’s 
foremost  evening  paper, 
not  only  because  it  is  so 
well  edited,  but  because 
comparisons  show  it  leads 
in  the  amount  of  local, 
domestic  and  foreign  news 
as  well  as  the  number  of 
Sports,  Financial  and  Gen¬ 
eral  news  items  published. 

3un 

NEW  TOBK 


WISH  FULFILLMENT  or  not,  this' 
lead  went  out  on  INS  wires  re¬ 
cently: 

New  York,  March  7— (INS)— 
Perfection  of  a  “death  ray”  that 
kills  Germans  but  is  harmless  to 
human  beings  was  announced  to¬ 
day. 

a 

Editor  &  Pcblisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

a 

Women's  Press  Club 
Holds  Capitol  Fete 

The  Women’s  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  held  its  annual  stunt  din¬ 
ner  March  5,  lampooning  national 
dignitaries  in  good-humored  skits. 
In  addition  to  satirizing  the  high 
political  figures,  the  “actresses”  also 
ribbed  their  wives. 

More  than  300  members  and  guests, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  attended.  Miss  Doris  Fleeson, 
New  York  Daily  News  Washington 
correspondent,  presided  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  guests. 

Members  of  the  club  selected  the 
“12  Outstanding  American  Women  of 
the  Year.”  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  first. 

TO  LECTURE  ABROAD 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  9 — Grant 
Hyde,  director.  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  school  of  journalism,  will  be 
special  lecturer  on  a  European  travel 
seminar  conducted  by  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  journalism  school.  University 
of  Georgia,  during  the  1938  summer 
session,  it  was  announced  here.  Mr. 
Hyde  will  lecture  on  foreign  news  and 
the  European  press  during  the  eight 
weeks’  tour  of  Europe  from  June  30 
to  Aug.  24.  About  20  journalism 
students  are  expected  to  make  the  i 
trip. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 


'Bfisebott  Fans  # 
f^reHereffeaui/ 


f 


\  HARRY  GRAYSON,  NEA 
Service  sports  editor,  will 
pack  the  baseball  fans 
intoWour  subscrintion  list! 


into 'your  subscription  list! 
He  knows  baseball.  He 


He  knows  baseball.  He 
know's  how  to  write  base- 
b'all.  \  He  has  covered 
baseball  for  22  years.  He 
brings  'the  fans  the  back- 

f;r'pund  'stories  they  clamor 
or;.  H^^  completes  your 
wire  news  with  answers 
to  Iquestions  like  these: 


Will  })oung  Joe  Cordon  do 
as  a  replacet^ent  for  T  o  n'^ 
Lazzeri  at  second  base  for  the 
Y anks ?  ^ 

Hbn>  long  can  Carl  Hubbell 
keep  'going?  \ 

What  can  Bill  McKechnie 
do  xvith  the  last-place  Cincin¬ 
nati  Reds?  \ 

Hoiv  about  th^  Detroit  Ti¬ 
gers  idithout  Mickey  Cochrane 
behind\  the  bat?  \  Is  Rudy 
York  another  Babe'^uth? 

What  about  the  \St.  Louis 
Cardinals,  and  tvill  \  D  i  z  z  y 
Dean  relurn  to  form?  \ 


GRAYSON  is  now  pa¬ 
trolling  Ithe  spring  training 
camps.  \  His  special\sto- 
ries  andlcolumns,  supp^ort- 
ed  by  NEA  quality  ar^ — 
sketches^  and  photos — 
put  sparkle  and  punch\in 
hundred^  of  sports  pages 
in  NEA  client  papers.\  \ 


Effective  -^Atarch  7,  7^38,  tTie 

CHICAGO  HERALD  AND  EXAMINER 
CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 


announce 


tTie  appointment  of  the 


HEARS!  INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


f^oc/ne^  (5.  SBoone,  General 


anager, 


t/i( 


as  me 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR  ROTH  NEWSPAPERS 


IIEARST  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  OFFICES 


New  York 
959  Eighth  Avenue 

Philadelphia 
1  too  South  Penn  Square 

Boston 

55  t  New  England  Press  Bldg. 

Atlanta 
605  Rhodes  Bldg. 


Chicago 

1029  Hears!  Square 

PlTTSBlRCH 

1500  Gulf  Building 
Detroit 

12-226  General  Motors  Bldg. 

Rochester 
618  Temple  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 

420  Petroleum  Securities  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 
709  Hears!  Building 

.Seattle 

1510  Textile  Tower 

Baltimore 
Commerce  and  Pratt 
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Photogs  Form  Nucleus 
of  U.  S.  Association 

Professional  Group  Organized  at  Kent,  O.,  Meet¬ 
ing  Includes  11  States  .  .  .  Link  with  Any  Labor 
Union  Barred  .  .  .  Code  of  Ethics  Planned 


By  B.  E.  MAIDENBURG 

KENT,  O.,  March  7 — The  Professional 
News  Photographers  Association  was 
bom  at  the  first  annual  short  course 
in  news  photography  which  closed  at 
Kent  State  University  here  March  5. 

Membership  of  the  group  is  limited 
to  cameramen  actively  engaged  in 
news  work,  and  a  charter  provision 
bars  the  association  from  affiliation 
with  any  labor  organization  or  other 


group.  The  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  improve  news  photography,  pro¬ 
mote  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  craft,  and 
to  create  a  nucleus  for  a  national  or¬ 
ganization. 

C.  A.  Smith  Executive  Secretary 

With  Clarence  Smith,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Kent  State, 
and  active  director  of  the  short  course 
as  executive  secretary,  the  group  has 
a  charter  enrollment  from  11  states; 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Indiana  and 
Missouri. 

The  following  officers  named;  Hud 
Robbins,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 
News,  president;  Joe  Craven,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  vice-president;  and  Eck 
Stranger,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News, 
.secretary-treasurer.  An  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  includes; 

W.  L.  T.  Croker.  New  River  State  CullcKe. 
Montgomery,  W.  Va.;  Rae  Rowan.  H’ellst'iUe 
(X.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter;  Edwaril  Ingersoll, 
Bridgeton  (X.  J.)  Efeiiiiig  Sett's;  \.  F.  Me- 
Han,  Sctvport  Sews  (Va.)  Daily  I'ress;  James 
Thomas,  Cleveland  Press;  Walter  W.  Xeuman. 
hart  H'ayne  (Ind.)  Seres  Sentinel;  Mrs. 
Hernita  Kinsey,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Tran- 
seript ;  A.  1).  Strohpaul,  Grand  Rapids  Press: 
• ).  Kirk|>atrick,  p.xeavating  Ungineer,  Sontli 
.Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  I).  G.  Griffiths,  Burley  To- 
baeeo  Bulletin,  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Jack  Price,  Editor  &  Publisher  col¬ 
umnist,  and  Gideon  Seymour,  New 
York  editor  of  Look  magazine,  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  course  were  elected  hon¬ 
orary  members. 

250  at  Short  Course 

Although  only  the  second  course  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
Kent  photographic  study  won  the 
plaudits  of  the  250  professional  cam¬ 


eramen,  newspaper  art  executives  and 
students  who  enrolled  for  the  four- 
day  study.  The  course  will  be  re¬ 
peated  next  year. 

More  than  30  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapermen  led  the  discussions 
and  classroom  work.  General  theme 
of  the  studies  was  "streamlining.” 

Unanimously  the  editors  and  photo 
experts  agreed  that  the  days  of  ho- 


hum  photographs  were  done;  that  the 
smaller,  to-the-point  picture  was  the 
need  of  the  day  for  reasons  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  speedier  reading.  Photo¬ 
graphs,  the  students  were  told,  are  as 
important  to  the  newspaper  as  head¬ 
lines  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner. 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor,  Cleveland 
News  told  the  assembly  that  “photog¬ 
raphers  must  think  in  terms  of  head¬ 
lines  just  as  the  reporters  and  rewrite 
men  do.”  He  displayed  a  composite 
picture — a  layout  with  the  defendant 
in  a  court  trial  at  the  left,  and  at  the 
right,  “face  shots”  of  each  of  the  12 
jurors,  all  apparently  looking  at  the 
defendant.  This  picture,  he  said,  was 
the  product  of  two  days’  hard  work. 
“First,  the  photographer  visualized 
the  headline  ‘Union  leader  faces  Jury,’ 
then  he  waited  until  he  could  photo¬ 
graph  each  juror  intently  looking  at 
the  witness,”  Howard  explained. 

Urges  Wider  Use  of  Candids 

J.  Winton  Lemen,  head  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times  photo  department,  said  edi¬ 


tors  were  fed  up  with  “tripe”  pictures. 
Favoring  a  wider  use  of  the  candid 
camera,  he  said:  “The  photographer 
could  get  the  same  results  without 
being  burdened  down  with  a  lot  of 
bulky  equipment.  The  flash  camera 
is  less  economical  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  The  candid  camera  brings  out 
details  where  the  flash  fails  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  background.” 

Larry  Gahn,  of  Acme  newsphotos, 
explained  methods  of  freelancing  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  syndicates. 

Jack  Price  Speaks 

Jack  Price  gave  a  condensed  history 
of  photography,  lauding  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  as  a  pioneer  in  news- 
photography. 

He  urged  recognition  from  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  photo  student,  asserting  the 
man  or  woman  who  had  devoted  two 
or  three  years  of  study  to  the  art  had 
more  right  to  a  job  than  a  person  who 
had  no  investment  in  his  craft. 

Price  advised  students  seeking  to 
enter  news  photography  to  go  to  the 
small  towns  first.  He  predicted  the 
time  would  come  when  photographers 
would  have  to  write  their  stories  too, 
and  urged  education  along  this  line. 

Discussing  the  chances  of  the  free 
lance  photographer.  Price  said  50% 
of  the  photos  now  used  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  come  from  un¬ 
attached  craftsmen.  He  said  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  free  lancer  were  only 
limited  by  his  or  her  own  abilities. 

Photo  Transmitter  Shown 

The  New  York  Times-Wide  World 
transmission  machine  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  lecture  period. 

W.  C.  Eckenberg,  New  York  Times 
photographer,  advised  photographers 
to  try  to  visualize  what  they  want  to 
get,  while  en  route  to  the  scene  of  the 
picture,  and  then  to  seek  the  unusual 
in  every  instance. 

John  Goski,  Cleveland  Press  photog¬ 
rapher,  said  photography  was  chang¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  today  that  even  the 
most  experienced  professionals  found 
difficulty  keeping  up  with  develop¬ 
ments.  He  as.serted  the  “gruesome” 
picture  was  being  overdone  today. 

There  were  many  sessions  devoted 
entirely  to  the  technical  side  of  pho¬ 
tography.  The  course  closed  with  a 
symposium  in  which  all  the  lecturers 
were  questioned  by  students. 

Picture  Priies  Awarded 

In  the  news  and  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy  competition  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  course,  the  Akron  Times 
Press  walked  off  with  the  two  main 
prizes.  Bert  Emmanuel  won  first 
prize  in  the  spot  news  class  with 
“Mob  Prey,”  showing  police  defend¬ 
ing  non-strikers  leaving  a  truck,  and 
Julius  Greenfield  took  second  place 
with  “Labor  OutpKJst,”  picturing  work¬ 
men  picketing  a  factory. 

Instructors  for  the  course  included: 

lien  Ilassett,  AP  bureau  chief  in  Clevclaiul; 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  Clc7'clatuf  Plain  Dealer; 
Walter  Bordas.  Cleveland  manager,  INP; 
Ralph  Burkholder,  editor,  Akron  Tinies-Prcss ; 
Vernon  Cady,  art  gravure  exiiert,  and  C.  C. 
('aldwell.  chief  of  the  roto  division,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  C.  M.  Conaway,  Kent  State 
journalism  lecturer  and  head  of  the  Plain 


WANTED; 

The  publisher  of  an  important  newspaper  property  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  promising  understudy.  He  must  not  be  over  fifty 
years  old.  He  must  have  had  training  on  both  business  and 
editorial  side  of  an  important  newspaper.  Must  have  good 
app>earance  and  pleasing  personality,  be  a  total  abstainer, 
able  to  write  vigorous  editorials  and  take  a  part  in  -com¬ 
munity  life  and  capably  direct  the  business  departments. 
Position  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the  right  man  and 
only  one  with  extraordinary  qualifications,  great  energy, 
ambition  and  fine  background  will  be  considered.  Send 
snapshot  with  reply  but  picture  and  any  credentials  will 
not  be  returned.  All  replies  will  be  treated  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  BOX  3450,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Michael  Poll!,  Kent  State  university  student  photographer,  found  this  group  of  camera 
experts  at  a  reception  given  those  attending  the  short  course  last  week  at  Kent,  O. 
Left  to  right  are:  J.  Winton  Lemen,  chief  of  the  Buffalo  Times  photo  staff;  A.  G. 
Cooley,  manager  of  photo  transmission,  Times-Wide  World;  Larry  Gahn,  Acme  News- 
pictures;  Charles  Wilk  of  New  York  Times  Cleveland  bureau;  W.  C.  Eckenberg,  New 
York  Times;  Walter  Bordas,  INS  photos;  Julius  Greenfield,  Akron  (O.)  Times  Press; 
and  Gideon  D.  Seymour,  New  York  editor  of  Look  magazine. 


/ 


Dealer’s  Akron  bureau;  Jeanne  van  <len  Bo^ch, 
INS  photographer  in  New  York;  Charles  Wilk, 
head  of  the  Times-W'ide  World  Cleveland 
bureau,  and  G.  Cooley,  co-iiivenior  of  the  V\  ide 
World  photo  transmission  machine  and  chief 
of  the  photo  transmission  de]»artment,  New 
York  Times. 

■ 

F.  D.  R.  Gives  Writers 
Psalm  as  Day's  Lead 

Washington,  March  7 — President 
Roosevelt  went  Biblical  on  the  press 
corps  after  returning  March  4  from 
.special  church  services  marking  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  inauguration. 
He  suggested  as  the  appropriate  news 
lead  for  the  day  the  Fifteenth  Psalm, 
sung  during  the  service,  adding  that 
if  he  were  make-up  editor  he  would 
put  it  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Correspondents  had  to  look  up  the 
Psalm,  which  reads: 

1.  Lord,  who  shall  abi«itr  in  thy  laliernaclc? 
who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill? 

2.  Me  that  walketh  uprightly,  ami  wurketh 
righteousness,  and  speuketh  the  truth  in  his 

heart 

He  that  backbiteth  not  witli  his  tongue, 
nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  t.iketh  up 
a  reproach  against  his  neighbour. 

4.  In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  c<m* 
temni^l;  Init  he  hunoureth  them  that  fear  the 
Lord.  Me  that  sweareth  to  his  oivn  hurt,  and 
changeih  not. 

5.  He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  tu 
usury,  nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent, 
lie  that  dot'th  these  things  shall  never  lie 
moved. 

Frequently  reminded  of  their  short¬ 
comings  by  the  President,  the  corre- 
-spondents  wondered  if  he  intended 
that  they  should  take  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  David  to  heart.  Most  of  them 
decided,  however,  that  it  must  be 
meant  for  some  of  the  President’s 
critics. 

BENSON  TO  PROVIDENCE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  7— 
George  A.  Benson,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  and  for  the  past  year  repre¬ 
sentative  here  of  a  number  of  dailies 
and  farm  papers,  left  today  to  assume 
new  duties  as  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

J.  L.  MEYER  RECOVERS 

J.  L.  Meyer,  secretary-treasurer. 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  returned  to  his  home  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  which  confined  him 
to  the  hospital  during  the  week  of  the 
Inland  convention  in  Chicago. 

c-H  ofhce'moved 

Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturers  of  electric  control  ap¬ 
paratus,  March  9  announced  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  its  Cincinnati  Office  to  the 
American  Building,  Central  Park¬ 
way  at  Walnut.  M.  C.  Steffen  is  Cin¬ 
cinnati  manager. 


300,600 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

February,  1938 

This  rt‘|)rcsenls  a  cain  of  ;L2.54  ovor 
February,  19;J7  .  .  .  The  Suiuliiy  Sun  eir- 
eulatioii  averaced  ‘il'i.'i.TO  ivr  Sunda.' 
for  the  month  of  February.  I!t;i8 — i 
(rain  of  l.:{87  over  February,  1937. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Mornin^i  Evening  Sundav 


FOR  MARCH  12,  1938 
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Readers  Praise  and  Demand 

DriscolPs  New  York  Day  By  Day  Column 

If  newspaper  readers  succeed  in  making  their  voices  heard,  the  NEW  YORK  I3AY  BY 
DAY  column  will  soon  be  occupying  its  usual  spot  in  as  many  papers  as  a  month  ago. 

The  readers  do  not  want  some  other  column;  they  want  NEW  YORK  DAY  BY  DAY. 

We  know,  because  we  are  hearing  of  letters  that  reach  editors,  and  seeing  the  mail  that  is 
coming  to  Charles  B.  Driscoll. 

Here  are  three  typical  letters;  two  from  editors  and  one  from  a  reader: 


From  a  woman  reader  in 
Brockton,  Mass.: 

“When  the  new.s  of  (J.  ( ).  McIn¬ 
tyre’s  passing  was  first  made  i)nblic. 
1  hated  to  think  that  some  other 
name  and  picture  would  appear  in 
the  column  he  created.  On  second 
thought,  however,  it  seemed  a  shame 
that  the  column  that  made  Xew 
York  and  all  its  glamour  seem  real 
to  those  who  live  iu  little  tucked- 
away  places,  should  die  with  him. 
How  fortunate  that  there  is  a 
Charles  B.  Driscoll  to  carry  it  on ! 

“I’m  just  one  little  insignificant 
reader  of  the  column,  Xew  York  Day 
hy  Day,  yet  1  firmly  believe  that 
thousands  of  readers  share  with  me 
the  thought  that  you  are  most 
w(jrthy  to  keep  alive  the  column 
that  ( ).  ( ).  .Mclntvre  created.” 


From  a  midwestern 
managing  editor: 

“.'\s  an  Old  sub.scriber  ti>  Mc¬ 
Intyre’s  X"ew  York  Day  by- 
Day,  I  felt  T  .should  write  you 
and  tell  you  how  pleased  we 
are  with  the  way  and  the  man¬ 
ner  you  are  carrying  on.  In 
other  words,  we  like  your  Xew 
York  Day  by  Day.  and  judging 
from  the  letters  and  the  c<tm- 
ments  from  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  they  also  like  it. 

“Best  wishes!" 


From  O'Neil  Kennedy,  editor  Daily 
News  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa.: 

“It  is  8:25  a.m.  and  I  have  just 
read  your  first  three  Xew  York  col¬ 
umns  as  submitted  by  .McNaught. 
It’s  not  the  hour  of  the  day  I  or¬ 
dinarily  choose  for  writing,  for  my 
old  brain  seems  to  demand  a  morn¬ 
ing  tune-up  before  clicking  in  an 
even  mediocre  manner.  But  I  can’t 
wait  a  minute  to  tell  you  that,  at 
least  in  my  opinion,  you  have  clicked 
I’LEXTY  in  your  start  along  the 
trail  blazed  by  O.  (^.  .M. 

“Right  now  1  want  to  congratulate 
you  for  accomplishing  the  incredible 
— the  rej)roduction  f)f  the  style  and 
pace  of  McIntyre,  yet  without  sug¬ 
gestive  imitation,  and  following 
your  own  ])er.sonal  moods.  Don’t 
worry  another  minute  about  your 
ultimate  success.  You’re  there  now, 
I  think." 


Over  100  Newspapers  Are  Now  Using  the  Driscoll  Column 


These  papers  are  among  those  on  the  list: 


Akron,  O.  Bearun-Juurnal 
Amarillo,  Tex.  tilobe  News 
Asburj-  Park,  N.  J.  Press 
Augusta,  Ga.  Herald 
Augusta,  Me.  Kennebec  Journal 
Bangor,  Me.  News 
Hattie  Creek,  Mich.  Enquirer- 
News 

Beaumont,  Tex.  Enterprise 
Bellefontaine.  O.  Examiner 
Booth  Papers,  Michigan 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Times-Star 
Brockton,  Mass.  Enterprise 
Burlington,  N.  C.  Times-News 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Observer 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  News 
Concord,  N.  II.  Monitor 
Cx>rbin,  Ky.  Tribune 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  Caller-Times 
Danville,  Ky.  Advocate 
Durham,  N.  C.  Herald-Sun 
Erie,  Pa.  Dispatch  Herald 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  News-Sentinel 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.  Star-Telegram 


Fremont,  O.  News 
(ioshen,  Ind.  News 
Greensburg,  Pa.  Trihune-R«’»  iew 
Greenville,  Pa.  Record-Argiis 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Time 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  Index-Journal 
Hartford,  Conn.  Times 
High  Point.  .N.  C.  Enterprise 
Houston,  Texas  Chronicle 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Herald- 
Dispatch 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  Star 
Jackson,  .Miss.  News 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Times  I  nion 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Post 
Johnstown,  Pa.  Tribune 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Star 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Journal 
l.a  Crosse,  Wis.  Tribune 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Journal  & 
Courier 

Lafayette,  La.  Advertiser 
I..ansing,  Mich.  State  Journal 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 


l.ouis\ille,  k>.  Courier-Journal 
liOwell,  Mass.  (k>urier  Citizen 
.Aladison,  Wis.  Capital  Times 
Mankato.  Minn.  Free  Press 
Marv'sville,  Cal.  .Appeal-Democrat 
Miami,  Fla.  News 
Middletown.  Conn.  Press 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Advertiser 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Banner 
New  Bedford.  Mass.  Standard- 
Times 

Newark.  N.  J.  Star-Eagle 
.New  Ixtndon,  Conn.  Day 
Northampton.  Mass.  Hampshire 
Gazette 

Paducah,  Ky.  Sun-Democrat 
Petersbury,  Va.  Progress-Index 
Providence,  R.  I.  Bulletin 
Quincy,  III.  Herald-Whig 
Quincy.  Mass.  Patriot-Ledger 
Ridgway,  Pa.  Rt^cord 
Roanoke.  Va.  Times-World 
St.  Joseph,  AIo.  News-Press 
St.  I>OHis.  .Mo.  Star  Times 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Tribune 
Sioux  City,  la.  Journal 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Tribune 
Southbridge,  Mass.  Evening  News 
Tampa,  Fla.  Tribune 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Star 
Union  City.  .N.  J.  Hudson 
Dispatch 

Uniontown,  Pa.  News-Standard 
Warren,  O.  Trihune-C:hronicle 
Washington.  D.  C.  Herald 
Washington,  Pa.  Observer 
Waycross,  Ga.  Joumal-Ilerald 
West  Palm  Reach,  Fla.  Post- 
Times 

M  iehita,  Kan.  Beacon 
Williamsport,  Pa.  Sun  Gazette 
Winona,  .Minn.  Republican- 
Herald 

Worcester,  Alass.  Telegram 
Yakima.  Wash.  Independent 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc* 


V.  McXitt 
t'bairman 


Greenwich,  Connecticut 


C'has.  Mc.Xdam 
President 
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Public  Service 
Scripps'  Goal 

continued  from  page  8 


and  now  editorial  writer  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers:  “To  work  with 
Bob  Scripps  was  a  grand  experience. 
His  editors,  enjoying  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  local  autonomy,  found  it  very 
easy  to  judge  what  his  attitude  would 
be  on  the  matters  with  which  they 
dealt.  Was  a  thing  right?  Was  it  in 
the  public  interest?  Did  it  represent 
free  expression?  Was  it  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  plain  people  whom  his 
father  had  enjoined  him  to  serve? 
That  was  the  thing,  we  knew,  that 
Bob  wanted  and  expected  us  to  do.” 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press:  “While  still  in 
his  youth,  Robert  P.  Scripps  demon¬ 
strated  a  genius  and  a  plan  for  his 
enterprises  that  showed  him  a  natu¬ 
ral  successor  to  his  illustrious  father, 
rhe  way  in  which  he  delegated  full 
authority  to  his  associates  and  the 
high  confidence  he  had  in  them  were 
inspiring.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
gentleness  that  attracted  friends  and 
associates  alike.  I  am  proud  that  for 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press.” 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher. 
New  York  Times:  “Edward  W.  Scripps 
was  among  the  first  publishers  to 
realize  that  newspapers  were  institu¬ 
tions  rather  than  personal  organs,  and 
he  laid  his  plans  so  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  he  had  created  might 
carry  on  after  his  death.  What  greater 
tribute  can  we  pay  to  the  son  than 
to  say  that  Robert  P.  Scripps  fully 
measured  up  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  and  to  these  ideals  of  his  father! 
He  permitted  the  institution  to  re¬ 
main  bigger  than  the  man,  and  the 
institution  survives  in  greater  vigor 
than  ever.” 

Lowell  Mellett,  former  editor, 
Washington  Daily  News:  “It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  know  the  heart  and  mind  of 
another  person,  but  the  picture  I  had 
of  Bob  Scripps,  which  caused  me  to 
like  and  admire  him,  was  that  of  one 
who  cared  little  for  the  immense  for¬ 
tune  left  him  by  his  father  but  who 
sought  earnestly  to  carry  out  the 
peculiarly  heavy  moral  burden  that 
went  with  it.” 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  president  of 
Science  Service,  executive  officer  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  professor  emeritus  of  biology  at 
Princeton  University:  “The  death  of 
Mr.  Scripps  is  a  great  loss  to  Science 
Service.  He  has  been  an  active  trus¬ 
tee  of  this  institution  for  the  popu¬ 
larization  of  science  which  his  father 
founded.  Scientific  men  will  join  the 
newspaper  world  in  feeling  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  influence  and  action.” 

Watson  Davis,  director  of  Science 
Service:  “Mr.  Scripps  was  one  of  the 
quiet,  effective  liberal  leaders  in 
American  life.  His  im timely  passing 
robs  our  civilization  of  an  influence 
for  constructive  progress.  The  world 
of  science  as  well  as  that  of  public 
affairs  and  newspapers  mourns  Mr. 
Scripps.” 

Dr.  T.  Wayland  Vaughan,  recently 
retired  director  of  the  Scripps  Insti¬ 
tution:  “I  am  deeply  grieved.  He  has 
been  the  principal  supporter  of  the 
Scripps  Institution.  He  was  unswerv¬ 
ing  in  his  loyalty.” 

Newspaper  Guild  of  Memphis: 
“The  sudden  death  of  Robert  P. 
Scripps  came  as  a  profound  shock  to 
the  working  press  of  America  and 
particularly  to  those  who  were  more 
intimately  associated  in  the  work  of 
this  outstanding  newspaper  publisher. 

“Mr.  Scripps’  efforts  were  motivated 
by  a  kindly  consideration  for  the 
common  man,  by  a  deep  and  sincere 


understanding  of  the  problems  facing 
men  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  news¬ 
paper  with  which  he  was  associated 
bore  witness  constantly  to  his  interest 
in  the  everyday  man  of  the  streets,  in 
the  employed  classes  who  came  to  look 
to  him  for  the  means  to  make  them¬ 
selves  heard.  His  love  of  mankind, 
his  ideals,  his  ability  made  him  great, 
but  in  addition,  he  had  a  never-failing 
faith  in  the  democratic  institutions 
which  he  defended. 

“As  did  his  eminent  father,  the  late 
E.  W.  Scripps,  he  regarded  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  public  servant,  not  as  a 
tool  of  special  interests  or  for  per¬ 
sonal  application.  And,  like  his  father, 
he  became,  through  his  newspapers, 
a  leader  of  those  who  champion  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

“While  his  passing  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  newspaper 
profession,  it  is  felt  most  keenly  by 
the  men  and  women  who  worked  for 
him  and  who  personally  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  his  thoughtfulness  and  lib¬ 
eralism.  The  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Memphis  mourns  the  death  of  one 
whom  his  employes  regarded  as  a  true 
friend.” 

John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  editor, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers:  “Robert 
P.  Scripps  had  fundamental  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  out  of  which 
comes  greatness.  He  had  a  superior 
intellect.  He  had  a  rare  capacity  for 
grasping  and  properly  evaluating  the 
essentials,  whether  in  dealing  with 
men,  with  newspaper  problems  or  with 
public  affairs.  He  had  wisdom  as  well 
as  knowledge.  He  inspired  confidence 
and  trust  and  affection  because  he  was 
patient  and  tolerant  and  just.  He  was 
a  truly  great  man.” 


DALE  HARRISON’S 


(Every  Day  Including  Sunday) 

? 

Less  Than  A  Week  Old- 


More  Than  A  Million 
Readers 
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Ray  a.  Huber,  publisher.  New  York 
World-Telegram:  “The  loss  of  Robert 
P.  Scripps  will  be  felt  keenly  by 
everyone  connected  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  Throughout  two 
decades  I  have  known  him  as  excep¬ 
tionally  modest,  kind  and  considerate 
in  his  dealings  with  his  ‘fellow  work¬ 
ers’  in  the  concern.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  extremely  capable  and  re¬ 
sourceful.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  E.  W.  Scripps,  he  suddenly  was 
left  with  almost  unlimited  responsi¬ 
bility.  His  broad  shoulders  and  fine 
mind  enabled  him  to  take  it  in  stride 
and  he  demonstrated  the  ability  not 
only  to  bear  the  load  but  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  it.  He  was  a  great  person 
in  his  own  right.” 

■ 

MRS.  ROOSEVELT  AT  NEA 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  ad¬ 
dress  members  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  in  June  when  they 
tour  West  Virginia  following  their 
convention  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  greet  them  at  Ar- 
thurdale,  federal  homestead  project. 


BriLDI.XG 

During  the  first  two  nnonths  of 
1938  private  construction  in  the 
Louisville  metropolitan  area 
increased  9570  o''er  the  1937 
figure.  This,  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  1937 
closed  with  an  887o  gain  in 
building  over  1936,  reflects  a 
prosperous  condition  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  are  unusual 
sales  opportunities  in  the  Ken- 
tuckiana  market.  Increase  your 
sales  in  this  area  through  these 
effective  media  .  .  . 

Cf)e  Couriet-3^ournal 

The  Louisville  Times 


FOR  INFORMATION,  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
MEMBERS  MAY  WRITE  OR  WIRE 
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...when  the  answer’s  knocking  at  your  door! 

"Ask  the  Morrill  Service  Man.  You  can  depend  on  him  for  constructive  help  in  gaining 
maximum  reading-ease  and  clean-cut  attractiveness."  —  is  the  advice  of  seasoned  news¬ 
paper  men  throughout  America.  The  Morrill  Service  Man  knows  inks  and  ink  prob¬ 
lems.  He  can  furnish  the  kind  of  inks  you  can  depend  on  for  sharper,  cleaner  printing 
. . .  clear,  crisp  halftones . . .  smoother  coverage  of  solid  areas  . . .  minimizing  rub, 
smudge  and  offset.  His  practical,  tested  suggestions  for  turning  out  a  cleaner,  snappier, 
more  attractive  and  more  saleable  newspaper  are  yours  without  obligation.  If  YOU 
have  a  printing  problem  solvable  with  ink,  why  not  ask  the  Morrill  Service  Man.^ 
Have  your  secretary  mail  the  memo  at  the  right. 


MtmiLL/l^lNES 


STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

FACTOBIES  •  Norwood,  Mau.  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  Chicago,  III.  •  San  Franciico,  CalU. 
BSANCHES  •  Boston  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  e  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis  •  Fort  Worth  e  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  e  Seattle 


(! 
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Oftemo  to  your  Secretary 

/Get  in  touch  with  nearest  Morrill  Ink  Service 
Branch  and  request  a  Morrill  Service  Man  for 
consultation  on  how  Morrill  News  Inks  can 
give  us  — 

Q  Cleaner  Printing,  Better  Legibility 
O  Quicker-Drying.  More  Rapid  Setting 
Q  Reduced  Pressroom  Delays 
Q  Improved  Ink  Eificiency  and  Economy 


CBp,  check,  pin  to  your  letterhead  cutd 
modi  to  neoreet  Morrill  Ink  Service  Branch 
for  quick  action. 


L. 
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ROBERT  PAINE  SCRIPPS 

NOT  MANY  NEWSPAPERMEN,  even  within  the 

Scripps-Howard  organization,  knew  Robert 
P.  Scripps  intimately.  Those  who  did  loved  him — 
and  no  milder  verb  is  adequate.  In  his  16  years 
as  titular  head  and  controlling  stockholder  of 
many  newspapers  and  affiliated  enterprises,  he 
had  carried  out  to  the  letter  his  late  father’s  in¬ 
junction  to  be  first  a  gentleman,  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  sense  of  that  word.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  the  best  men  available — judged  by  the 
standards  of  character,  loyalty,  and  ability,  in  that 
order,  as  one  of  his  associates  has  noted  on  an¬ 
other  page. 

Although  his  interests  were  primarily  editorial, 
we  recall  only  one  series  of  articles  bearing  his 
name,  for  most  of  his  time  was  demanded  by  the 
administrative  cares  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  estate. 

In  the  annual  and  special  meetings  of  executives 
at  which  editorial  and  business  policies  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  he  was  first  among  equals.  Policies  were 
set  by  the  men  who  had  to  carry  them  out,  with 
no  attempt  at  dictation  by  the  man  with  most  at 
stake.  He  was  the  ideal  owner  for  enterprising 
editors  and  publishers  who  appreciated  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  control  from  the  top. 

Possessing  unlimited  opportunities  for  self-pro¬ 
motion,  Mr.  Scripps  seldom  appeared  in  the  news. 
His  interview  with  an  EIditor  &  Publisher  reporter 
several  years  ago  was  practically  the  only  one  of 
its  kind — and  in  it  he  set  forth  the  newspaper 
philosophy  that  marked  his  all  too  brief  career. 
To  him,  money  did  not  matter  so  long  as  his  news¬ 
papers  conformed  to  his  ideal  of  decency  and  a 
broad  public  viewpoint  in  news  presentation.  He 
regarded  himself  as  an  ordinary  citizen  and  tried 
at  all  times  to  live  and  rear  his  large  family  on 
that  plane. 

While  his  sudden  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  his  spirit  and  his  ideals  will  live  in  his 
own  organization  imder  the  far-sighted  provisions 
of  a  trust  created  by  E.  W.  Scripps.  The  dead 
hands  leave  their  counsel,  but  the  work  they 
began  will  be  carried  out  by  men  selected  for 
their  sympathy  with  the  organization’s  funda¬ 
mental  objectives  and  for  sagacity  and  ability  to 
train  similar  aides  and  successors.  “Bob”  Scripps 
will  no  longer  give  his  gentle  and  wise  counsel, 
but  he  leaves  behind  him  a  group  of  newspapers 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  one  he  received  from 
his  father,  and  with  a  prospect  brighter  than  the 
one  he  faced  16  years  ago. 

ADVERTISING  REGULATION 

\  TREIMENDOUS  NUMBER  of  barbed  legislative 

shafts  are  being  fired  at  an  infinitesimally 
narrow  target— fraudulent  advertising,  or  adver¬ 
tising  deemed  not  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
For  a  quarter  century,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  had  the  power  to  outlaw  false  and 
deceptive  advertising  as  an  unfair  method  of  com¬ 
petition.  Since  1931,  this  power  has  been  limited 
to  cases  in  which  the  Commission  can  prove  that 
the  false  advertising  has  been  injurious  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  competitor,  and  the  number  of  cases  reported 
by  the  Commission  rarely  exceeds  10  a  week. 

Generally,  they  are  concerned  with  minor  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  products.  They  relate  either 
that  the  advertiser  has  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
alleged  abuse,  or  that  the  Commission  has  issued 
<i  cease  and  desist  order.  Their  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  decent  advertising  in  newspapers,  pe¬ 
riodicals,  and  radio  is  negligible. 

Stringent  regulation  of  liquor  copy  is  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration,  and  even 
stricter  rules  on  this  industry  apply  in  some  states. 
Blue  sky  laws  have  been  effective  in  25  states  for 
many  years.  Financial  advertising  is  strictly  con¬ 
trolled — almost  to  the  point  of  extinction — by  the 
SEC. 

Now  pending  in  Congress  is  the  Wheeler-Lea 
bill  which  would  lift  the  limitation  noted  above 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — a  nominal 
rather  than  an  actual  extension  of  power.  It  would 
also  give  the  Commission  power  to  impose  heavy 
fines  for  violation  of  its  cease  and  desist  orders, 
iind  has  several  other  provisions  which  expedite 
and  strengthen  the  Commission’s  procedure 


RIAL 


He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a 
eitv  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  walls. — Pro¬ 
verbs,  XXV;  28. 

against  deceptive  advertising.  Not  even  the  law¬ 
makers  can  be  certain  how  far  some  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  run. 

The  public  and  publishers  should  be  protected 
against  the  minority  who  abuse  advertising,  but 
there  is  the  always-present  possibility  that  broad 
powers  will  be  abused  to  the  detriment  of  fair 
and  legitimate  advertising.  Also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  is  the  possibility  that  the  multiplicity  of 
regulation  will  convey  to  the  consumer  that 
all  advertising  is  suspect.  While  that  may  appeal 
to  some  now  active  in  Washington,  it  is  not  true 
and  not  on  the  path  that  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  must  follow  if  we  are  to  have  a  genuine 
and  permanent  recovery. 

AN  EPOCHAL  DECISION 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  of  Canada  struck  a  tell¬ 
ing  blow  for  democratic  institutions  when  it 
declared  unconstitutional  three  major  laws  of  the 
Alberta  Social  Credit  program.  The  court  held 
that  the  Alberta  legislature  acted  beyond  its 
powers  in  the  Social  Credit  Act,  the  Credit  Regu¬ 
lation  Bill,  the  Accurate  News  and  Information 
Act,  and  the  Bank  Taxation  Act.  The  last  three 
statutes,  after  enactment  by  the  the  legislature, 
had  been  “reserved”  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Alberta  for  reference  to  the  Dominion  Gover¬ 
nor  General — a  procedure  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  does  not  remove 
the  Social  Credit  Act  from  the  books,  but  marks 
it  with  a  red  flag  for  the  guidance  of  junior  courts 
called  to  pass  upon  its  constitutionality  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  case. 

Although  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  press 
control  bill  and  the  other  two  was  based  on  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  Social  Credit  Act,  the 
court  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
function  of  the  press  under  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Such  institutions,  the  court  said,  “derive  their 
efficacy  from  the  free  public  discussion  of  affairs, 
from  criticism  and  answer  and  counter  criticism, 
from  attack  on  policy  and  administration  and 
counter-attack;  from  the  freest  and  fullest  analysis 
and  examination  from  every  point  of  view  of 
political  proposals.” 

“An  attempt  to  abrogate  this  right  of  public 
debate  or  to  suppress  the  traditional  forms  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  (in  public  meetings  and 
through  the  press)  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  in¬ 
competent  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces, 
oi'  the  Legislature  of  any  one  of  the  Provinces,  as 
repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  by  which  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
is  established  as  the  legislative  organ  of  the  people 
of  Canada  under  the  Crown,  and  Dominion  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  pursuant  to  the  legislative  author¬ 
ity  given  by  those  provisions.” 

“The  legislation  now  under  consideration  mani¬ 
festly  places  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Social  Credit  Commission  autocratic  powers, 
which,  it  may  well  be  thought,  could,  if  arbitrarily 
wielded,  be  employed  to  frustrate  in  Alberta  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  people  of  Canada 
as  a  whole.” 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Montreal  press  that 
the  decision  opens  the  way  to  knock  out  the 
“padlock  law”  by  which  the  Quebec  authorities 
have  been  suppressing  free  discussion  and  news¬ 
papers  which  appear,  to  them,  to  have  “com¬ 
munistic”  tendencies.  Every  Canadian  province, 
like  every  American  state,  has  ample  powers  to 
deal  with  newspapers  which  violate  order  and 
decency.  When  that  line  is  crossed  into  the  polit¬ 
ical  area,  there  is  grave  danger  to  all  free  insti¬ 
tutions. 


IN  RE:  PIRATES 

THE  GENERALLY  AUDACIOUS  editorial  page 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  surpassed  itself 
one  day  this  week  when,  in  editorial  and  cartocHi, 
it  passed  to  its  readers  the  notion  that  the  British 
Navy  has  turned  pirate  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
retaliation  for  the  suspected  but  unproved  pirati¬ 
cal  activities  of  Italian  ships. 

The  editorial  relates  that  the  rebel  cruiser 
Baleares  was  struck  by  a  torpedo  during  a  night 
battle,  while  seven  British  ships  were  in  the 
vicinity  and  two  were  so  close  that  they  rescued 
some  of  the  sinking  ship’s  crews;  that  news  from 
British  and  Spanish  government  sources  relate 
that  the  battle  scene  was  bombed  by  several 
planes,  thought  to  be  “loyalist,”  and  that  while 
the  Baleares  was  hit  by  several  bombs,  only 
trifling  damage  was  done  to  the  British  destroyers 
on  their  rescue  mission. 

Without  saying  so  plainly,  the  News  seems  to 
expect  its  readers  to  believe  that  the  Baleares  was 
smashed  by  a  British  torpedo,  fired  surreptitiously 
and  without  warning,  a  variety  of  diplomacy  that 
the  News  believes  will  be  highly  intelligible  to 
the  Italian  ruler. 

Our  naivety  may  be  appalling,  but  without  bet¬ 
ter  evidence  than  is  at  hand,  we  can’t  accept  that 
innuendo.  Leaving  aside  the  chivalric  tradition  of 
the  British  navy,  which  is  no  negligible  factor, 
we  can  see  no  political  or  naval  advantage  to 
Britain  in  a  resort  to  piracy,  or  more  accurately, 
brute  savagery.  Britian  has  all  to  lose  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  gain  in  a  sneak  fight  with  21-inch  torpedos. 

The  News  editorial  may  be  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  not  generally  available.  Otherwise,  it  seems 
to  rest  on  a  minimum  of  fact  and  probability. 

MORE  ABOUT  EUROPE 

WHILE  WE’RE  ON  THE  subject  of  the  press  and 
international  affairs,  it  might  be  noted  that 
the  Germans  are  asking  the  British  government 
to  prevent  British  newspapers  from  “telling  un¬ 
pleasant  truths  or  untruths  about  Germany,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Times  of  March  9. 

That  is  one  of  the  conditions  Hitler  is  said  to 
want  in  return  for  relaxing  the  tension  between 
Germany  and  England,  and  according  to  the  Times’ 
correspondent,  it  is  not  impossible  of  attainment. 
Without  the  hint  of  a  formal  censorship,  the 
British  government  has  been  able  to  keep  the 
press  quiet  in  other  crises.  A  discreet  word  from 
the  Cabinet  to  the  London  press,  except  the  Labor 
and  Liberal  newspapers,  would  be  enough  to  pipe 
down  anything  inflammatory — enabling  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  assure  foreign  offices  that  the  “solid” 
and  “reliable”  newspapers  were  behaving  them¬ 
selves.  A  public  appeal  for  “self-restraint”  might 
be  made  before  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
newspapers,  as  a  gesture  to  sensitive  neighbors. 

And,  according  to  the  Times,  the  usually  fluent 
sources  of  foreign  news  in  Downing  Street  and 
Westminster  have  “dried  up”  during  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  former  newspaper  contacts 
having  been  transferred  to  other  duties.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  now  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
while  a  young  Under-Secretary  is  detailed  to 
answer  the  .searching  questions  in  the  Hou.sc  of 
Commons. 

This  diplomacy  is  not  compatible  with  the  kind 
that  looses  off  torpedos  in  the  dark,  unless 
England  is  to  be  suspected  of  adding  new  under- 
.scores  to  the  old  charge  of  perfidy.  It  is  not  com¬ 
patible  either  with  the  permanence  of  democracy. 
But  the  information  emphasizes  again  the  modem 
idea  that  news  is  a  major  weapon  in  the  inter¬ 
national  struggle — the  more  reason  why  news¬ 
papers  should  resist  every  effort  to  supprcs.s  or 
color  it  on  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

ADMONITION  TO  AMERICANS 

Would  I  might  rouse  the  Lincoln  in  you  all. 
That  which  is  gendered  in  the  wilderness 
From  lonely  prairies  and  God’s  tenderness. 
Imperial  soul,  star  of  a  weedy  stream. 

Born  where  the  ghosts  of  buffaloes  still  gleam. 
Whose  spirit  hoof-beats  storm  above  his  grave. 
Above  that  breast  of  earth  and  prairie-fire  - 
Fire  that  freed  the  slave. 

— Vachel  Lindsay,  in  “Collected  Poems.” 
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April.  Mr.  Haigis  is  former  state 
treasurer  and  receiver  general  of 
Massachusetts  and  was  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  in  1936. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


JOHN  L.  STEWART,  president  and  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Daily  Eagle  and 
editor,  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer,  Evening  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Rogers  are 


Alexander  H.  Rogers,  publisher,  BUT  SEVEN  YEARS  in  the 

iwrence  (Mass.)  Daily  Eagle  and  newspaper  career  of  P.  E.  Ritcha, 


was  injured  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  March  3, 
near  Petersburg, 

Va.  Mr.  Stewart, 
painfully  but  not 
seriously  in¬ 
jured,  was  taken  | 
to  the  Peters¬ 
burg  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Stewart 
suffered  cuts  on 
her  legs. 

Edson  K.  Bix- 
by,  editor, 

Springfield  (Mo.) 

News  and  Lead-  t  John  L.  Stewart 
er  -  Press,  and 


Evening  Tribune  and  Mrs.  Rogers  are  advertising  director,  Alhambra  (Cal.) 
on  a  three-week  cruise  to  the  West  _  Advocate 

Indies,  Panama  and  South  America,  president  of 

M.  Earle  Adgms  has  resumed  pub-  the  southern  di- 
lication  of  Healdsburg  (Cal.)  Tribune,  vision  of  the 
recently  operated  under  contract  by  California  News- 
Larry  Thatcher.  paper  Advertis- 


other  newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Bixby  of  a 

sailed  March  2  aboard  SS.  Conti  Di  where  he 

Savoia  for  a  six-week  sojourn  on  the  ^^g  ^  guest.  His 
Continent.  condition  was  re- 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor  and  publisher,  ported  satisfac- 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  tory  but  he  will 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Gaylord,  left  Okla-  probably  be  con- 
homa  City  last  week  for  a  three-week  fined  for  several 
trip  to  California.  weeks. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  Rudolph  E . 
publisher,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  is  Lent,  busines 
visiting  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Raymond  manager,  Jersey 


In  The  Business  Office 

FRED  W.  ALSOPP,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette, 
is  in  a  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  hospital 
receiving  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  hip 
fracture,  suffered 
March  1  in  a  fall 


She 

gets  ^em 


weeks. 

Rudolph  E . 


Fred  W.  Alsopp 


vision  of  the 
California  News¬ 
paper  Advertis- 
i  n  g  Managers 
Association,  have 
been  spent  in 
California,  di¬ 
vided  between 
editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  duties. 

Ritcha  entered 
news  work  in  P.  E.  Ritcha 

1916  as  night 

editor  of  the  Porterville  (Cal.)  Re¬ 
corder,  and  two  years  later  moved  on 
t.)  the  Hanford  Jour^ial,  writing  court¬ 
house  news.  In  November  of  that 
year  he  was  made  advertising  director 
of  the  Visalia  Times,  holding  the  posi¬ 
tion  until  July,  1926.  While  in  Visalia 
he  started  the  Visalia  Merchants 
Credit  Bureau. 

From  Visalia,  Ritcha  moved  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  as  account  executive 
on  the  Republic  and  Gazette.  In  1933 
he  joined  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press 
Telegram  and  Sun  in  a  similar  posi- 


Robins  at  Chinsegut  Hill  Sanctuary,  City  Jersey  Journal,  has  announced  tion.  While  there  he  was  made  pres- 
near  Brooksville,  Fla.  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  ident  of  the  Long  Beach  Advertising 

H.  Preston  Wolfe,  assistant  to  the  New  Jersey  Press  Assn,  committee  Club,  and  a  director  of  the  Beck- 
editor,  Cohimbus  Dispatch;  George  A.  which  cooperates  with  the  Depart-  oneers,  civic  development  organiza- 
Smallsreed,  managing  editor,  Colum-  ment  of  Journalism,  Rutgers  Univer-  t,-  u  •  •  j  u  u 

bus  Dispatch:  Robert  S.  Brown,  edi-  sity.  Mr.  Lent,  who  had  been  com-  In  19^  Ritcha  joined  ^e  Alhambra 
tor  CoIunibMs  Citize7i‘  Claude  S  mittee  chairman  for  14  years,  said  Post- Advocate  as  retail  advertising 
We’imer,  managing  editor,  Columbus  increased  newspaper  duties,  caused  by  manager,  and  the  follovving  year  was 
Citizen,  and  Ed  M.  Martin,  executive  illness  of  staff  members,  necessitated  named  advertising  director.  Last  De- 
secretary,  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa-  dropping  all  outside  activities.  cember  Soi^ern  California  ad  man¬ 

agers  elected  him  president  of  their 


secretary,  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  have  been  initiated  into  the 


wc.c  William  L.  Fanning,  business  man-  .  .  ■  r  iqoo 

Ohio  State  University  chapter  of  ager  and  treasurer  of  Westchester  ‘**S«iniza  ion  or 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  as  associate  members.  County  (N.  Y.)  Publishers,  Inc.,  has  - - 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor.  New  returned  from  a  three-week  trip  to  In  The  Editorial  RoomS 

York  Times  and  president  of  New  Bermuda.  — — - 

York  Adult  Education  Council,  ex-  William  F.  Rogers,  New  England  W.  ElARL  HALL,  managing  editor. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


York  Adult  Education  Council,  ex-  William  F.  Rogers,  New  England 
hibited  sample  books,  hand-set  and  advertising  representative  for  Editor 
artistically  illustrated,  before  the  Met-  &  Publisher,  was  re-elected  moder- 


Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  was 
re-elected  president  of  Iowa  State 


ropolitan  Conference  on  Adult  Edu-  ator  of  the  Town  of  Braintree,  Mas.s.,  Safety  Council  at  its  recent  annual 


cation  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  March  7,  for  the  22nd  year. 

la^  week.  qJ  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 


meeting  in  Des  Moines,  la. 

Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor.  Nor- 


and 

holds  ^em 


In  the  last  three  years,  Ella 
(linders  has  picked  up  a  stack 
nf  new  suhscrihers. 

The  total  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  running  Bill  Conselman’s 
and  Charlie  Plumb’s  comic 


coiiara,  oi  L,iiue  kock  ^aik.j  •,  -170 

Roy  N.  Lotspeich,  publisher,  Knox-  Democrat's  advertising  staff,  has  re-  folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch-,  is  again  ^ 

wille  (Tenn.)  Journal,  and  Charles  H.  signed  to  join  Radcliffe-Scott  &  As-  conducting  a  course  in  journalism  at 
Smith,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  publisher,  sociates.  Little  Rock  agency.  Norfolk  Division  of  College  of  William  .  .  , 


have  gone  to  Florida  for  a  month’s  '  , 

vacation  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Brown,  national 

T  •  1  /-..T.  •  LI-  1.  .11  advertising  manager.  Leader  Papers, 

Lincoln  OBrien,  publisher,  Atho  gtaunton,  Va.,  .spent  the  past  week  in 

“S,  “  Philadelphia. 


motor  trip,  visiting  his  father,  Robert  ^ 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  formerly  of  the  Bos-  Louis  J.  Carow,  Jr.,  formerly  as- 
ton  Herald,  in  Los  Angeles.  sistant  advertising  manager  of  Michi- 

Dudley  T.  Hill,  editor,  Schenectady  «««  City  (Ind  )  News,  has  joined  the 
Gazette,  is  chairman  of  a  committee  (I"d.)  Herald- Argus  adver- 


ciates.  Little  Rock  agency.  Norfolk  Division  of  College  of  William 

*»  1  LT  T.  -  1  and  Mary.  The  term,  which  started 

Mrs  Charles  K.  Brown,  national  3  ^  ^  enrollment. 

Ivertismg  manager.  Leader  Papers,  „  ... 

aunton,  Va.,  spent  the  past  week  in  _ 

lilaWflnhia  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  spoke  on 


Louis  J.  Carow,  Jr.,  formerly  as-  Tulsa  Women’s  Breakfast  Club  Feb. 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  Michi-  34  in  Tulsa 

yan  City  (Ind  )  News,  has  joined  the  ^  Saunders,  managing  editor, 

LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  adver-  ^  Citizen- Patriot,  has 

ising  s  .  been  appointed  vice-chairman  of  the 


and  Mary.  The  term,  which  started  j  And  ll  s  a  SOlind  17o.  Uucc 
March  3,  has  a  large  enrollment.  a  newspaper  corners  Ella 

William  P  Steven  managing  editor,  it  rarely  lets  her  get 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  spoke  on  '  1  r 

‘‘Prophecies  of  1938,”  at  a  meeting  of  away.  Because  the  feature 
Tulsa  Women’s  Breakfast  Club  Feb.  ^he  stars  in  has  what  it  takes 


of  Union  College  alumni  planning  **®*'’8  staff.  appointed  vice-chairma 

erection  of  a  college  building  in  mem-  Major  Arthur  Lee  has  been  named  Greater  Jackson  A.ssociation. 


ory  of  the  late  George  Daley,  sports  business 


Greenwood 


William  Dwight,  managing  editor. 


editor  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal  suceeding  t  Tmnsrrint  -  Tele- 

Union  alumni,  sports  writers  and  G.  W.  Gardner,  Jr.,  resigned.  IJZ  has  an'oLed 

throughout  the  U.  S.  vviU  Harvey  G.  Weiss,  associated  with  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
asked  to  contribute,  Mr.  Hill  said.  Hearst  Publications  for  the  last  15  governor’s  council  from  the  eighth 
R  F.  Hudson,  publisher,  Montgom-  years,  recently  resigned  from  Los  councilor  district, 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  addressed  the  Angeles  Examiner  advertising  staff  to  Virvil  Pinklev  United  Press  Euro- 
Montgomery  Rotary  Club  March  3  on  join  Edward  S.  Tuttle,  formerly  with  manaeer  of  incoming  “Euro- 


Ihe  modern  newspapier. 


Virgil  Pinkley,  United  Press  Euro¬ 
pean  manager  of  incoming  ‘‘Euro- 


William  C.  Deming,  former  editor  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  paper  waste  jq  expand  the  incoming  services  to 
Cheyenne  Wyoming  State  Tribune-  baskets  for  chain  stores.  TTieir  newly-  (hp  UP’s  Italian  clients.  Following  a 
Leader,  is  at  the  Miami-Battle  Creek  formed  organization  is  Harvell  Manu-  week’s  visit  he  returned  to  London, 


Bigelow  Press,  Inc.,  to  engage  in  cont”  services,  recently  visited  Rome 


Hotel,  Miami,  and  will  be  in  Miami  factoring  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


ino  ^  remainder  of  the  season.  Dur-  Frank  E.  Davis,  former  circulation  Dennis  J.  Haylon,  managing  editor, 

wf  1,1  contribute  a  manager  and  now  of  the  Buffalo  Eve-  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 

J  comment  to  ning  News  circulation  department,  and  Joseph  Hollister,  associate  editor 

iribune- Leader.  observed  his  80th  birthday  March  5.  and  columnist,  were  honor  guests  at 

Tate  Powell,  publisher.  Baker  He  is  its  oldest  active  employe,  hav-  a  recent  dinner  given  by  50  friends 
^uUy  Press,  Macclenny,  Fla.,  has  ing  served  55  consecutive  years.  at  the  Hotel  Wendell.  Mr.  Haylon, 
publicity  director  for  Miles  F.  P.  Dallison,  advertising  who  has  been  with  the  Eagle  for  45 

e  Florida  State  Board  of  Health.  manager,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-  years,  is  70  years  old.  Mr.  Hollister 

John  W.  Haigis,  founder  and  for-  Citizen,  and  John  A.  Lamberton,  edi-  Las  been  with  the  newspaper  for  40 
'aer  publisher,  Greenfield  (Mass.)  tor,  Lowell  Sunday  Telegram,  were  years.  Kelton  B.  Miller,  78,  Eagle 


his  European  headquarters. 

Dennis  J.  Haylon,  managing  editor. 


ing  served  55  consecutive  years.  at  the  Hotel  Wendell.  Mr.  Haylon, 
Miles  F.  P.  Dallison,  advertising  who  has  been  with  the  Eagle  for  45 
manager,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-  years,  is  70  years  old.  Mr.  Hollister 


wer  publisher,  Greenfield  (Mass.) 


Kelton  B.  Miller,  78,  Eagle 


Daily  Recorder,  will  open  a  new  radio  elected  directors  of  Lowell  Chamber  publisher  since  1891,  and  his  sons. 


station,  WHAI,  in  Greenfield  early  in  of  Commerce  Feb.  28. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


to  get  readers  —  and  hold 
readers. 

Tile  dramatic,  human,  hiioy- 
ant  story  traps  interest.  Ella 
herself  does  the  rest.  Her 
gaiety  and  gaineness,  her  pert- 
ness  and  her  yearning  trap 
hearts. 

Eor  samples  of  Ella  Cinders— 
daily  strip  and  Sunday  color 
page — please  write  to 
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Donald  B.,  business  manager,  and 
Lawrence  K.,  editor,  were  present. 

Marion  R.  Cracraft,  city  editor, 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  citizens  commit¬ 
tee  of  Ponca  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Andrew  Rowley,  oil  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  was  appointed  a 
colonel  on  Gov.  E.  W.  Marland’s  staff 
recently. 

Charles  Reilly,  sports  editor,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  who  un¬ 
derwent  an  operation  for  hernia  in 
local  hospital  Feb.  28,  is  recovering. 

Tom  Revelle,  assistant  city  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  weekly  dog  column  which  ap¬ 
pears  each  Monday  on  the  sports  page. 

Mrs.  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman,  soci¬ 
ety  editor  and  columnist,  Gastonia 


of  selected  editors  in  all  the  states,  to 
be  published  soon. 

Miss  H.  Katherine  Smith,  sightless 
columnist,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  March  10  began  a  series  of 
Monday  and  Thursday  evening  broad¬ 
casts  as  a  commentator  from  Station 
WKBW,  Buffalo. 

Edgar  B.  Chestnutt,  for  the  past 
five  years  editor  of  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section  of  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  has  resigned  to  join  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light  Co. 

Victor  H.  Schoffelmayer,  agricul¬ 
tural  editor,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  for  the 
first  annual  Johnson  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Day,  March  26,  at  Cleburne, 
Tex. 

Howard  J.  Blanchfield,  art  direc¬ 
tor,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  is 
doing  a  series  of  cartoons  for  the 
State  Health  Department’s  official 
campaign  to  stamp  out  syphilis. 

Charles  D.  Mackey,  former  Sunday 
editor,  Philadelphia  Record,  is  doing 


merly  of  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  the  Senate  calendar  in  nine  days, 
News  sports  staff,  has  purchased  the  after  it  had  been  reported  favorably 


(N.  C.)  Gazette,  has  been  appointed 
state  editor  for  “The  North  American  publicity  for  the  Philadelphia  United 
Books  of  Verse,’’  containing  the  work  Campaign,  annual  charity  appeal. 

Robert  H.  Hooey,  sports  editor, 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  is  ill 
in  a  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  hospital  with 
appendicities.  He  went  south  to  cover 
spring  baseball  training. 

John  A.  Montgomery,  sports  editor, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been 
named  city  editor,  and  A.  B.  Fennell, 
reporter,  becomes  sports  editor. 

Arthur  B.  Peabody,  Lynn,  Mass., 
correspondent  for  Boston  Evening 
American,  was  elected  president  of 
Lynn  Press  Club,  Inc.,  to  succeed  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Collins  of  Lynn  Telegram- 
News,  Feb.  28. 

J.  William  Theis,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
bureau  manager.  International  News 
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Far  Eastern  Correspondents;  Hans  R.  Johansen,  c/o 
Osaka  Mainiehi,  Osaka,  Ja^  and  James  Shen,  toe 
Centre  News  Agency,  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking,  China. 
DiqiUy  advertinng  rates  effective  December  1,  1937: 
85c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows; 


interest  of  E.  B.  Guthrey  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Herdsman,  livestock  newspaper 
published  in  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

Jack  Maurice,  formerly  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch,  has 
joined  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail  as  county  and  federal  court 
reporter. 

Harlan  Mendenhall,  formerly  with 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
more  recently  reporter-photographer 
on  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Post,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  write  radio  dramas  for  the 
Phillips  Lord”  “Gang  Busters”  pro¬ 
gram. 


Wedding  Bells 

WILLIAM  M.  O.  DAWSON,  editorial 

writer.  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail,  to  Miss  Betsy  Noyes,  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  March  10. 

John  B.  Davis,  Associated  Press 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  correspondent,  and 
son  of  Howard  R.  Davis,  managing 
editor,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  to 
Marjorie  Hagen,  March  5,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Armand  Merando,  of  Associated 
Press  Harrisburg  bureau,  to  Miss  Car- 
mella  Scrigniere,  of  Steelton,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Mildred  Reichert,  society  editor, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  to  At¬ 
torney  Charles  H.  Ingram  of  Lynn, 
Sept.  13,  1937,  at  Freedom,  N.  H.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  marriage  was 
made  March  4. 

Pete  White,  county  building  re¬ 
porter,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal,  to  Maxine  Lovell,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  in  South  Bend,  Jan.  22. 

Raymond  P.  Dolbec,  of  Boston  Post 


out  of  a  Senate  committee.  ’The  bill 
carried  a  $7,500  appropriation. 

Editorial  writers  throughout  the 
state  pounced  upon  the  bill  soon  after 
the  House  passed  it  charging  it  was 
an  un-American  proposal  and  an  at¬ 
tack  on  freedom  of  education. 

Among  those  newspapers  active  in 
securing  the  bill’s  defeat  were:  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette;  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post;  Kansas  City  Times;  Topeka 
Daily  State  Journal;  Garden  City 
Telegram;  Concordia  Blade-Empire; 
Southwest  Daily  Times;  lola  Register; 
Kansas  City  Kansan;  El  Dorado 
Times;  Arkansas  City  Daily  Traveler; 
and  the  Fort  Scott  Tribune. 

■ 

Mary  Pickford  Tries 
Job  As  Reporter 

Mary  Pickford,  “America’s  Sweet¬ 
heart,”  had  her  wish  this  week  when 
she  was  offered  a  job  as  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Journal  and  Ameri¬ 
can.  She  accepted  the  task  for  one 
week. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  she  has 
proved  an  able  reporter.  City  Editor 
Amster  Spiro  and  his  assistants  on 
the  desk,  Edward  Mahar  and  Paul 
Schoenstein,  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  her.  She  was  given  assignments 
ranging  from  ship  news  coverage  to 
writing  a  feature  account  of  a  mur¬ 
der  trial,  and  accepted  each  one  so 
enthusiastically  that  it  was  said  she 
could  hold  the  job  even  if  she  were 
not  the  famed  actress. 

On  her  assignments,  she  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Hannah  Simons,  Jour¬ 
nal  and  American  reporter,  but  it  was 
said  emphatically  that  Miss  Pickford 
did  her  own  writing  from  her  own 
notes. 


Service,  and  Mrs.  Theis  are  the  par-  editorial  staff,  to  Miss  Emilienne  Cou-  SQVg  SorotOCTiCHl  Is 
ents  of  a  daughter,  Suzanne  McAl-  iUard  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  at  Exeter,  re-—'*,  m. 
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ister,  born  Feb.  26, 

Raymond  Wilcove,  assistant  INS 
bureau  manager,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Harrisburg  bureau 
as  capitol  hill  correspondent.  Dick 
Shaner,  staff  reporter,  Harrisburg 
bureau,  was  shifted  to  Pittsburgh  to 
succeed  Wilcove.  Tom  Brislin,  Jr., 
succeeded  Shaner  in  Harrisburg. 
Wilcove  succeeds  Tony  S.  Smith,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  AP  in  Harrisburg. 

Arthur  I.  Goldberg,  reporter,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
elected  second  vice-president  of  Mon- 
tefiore  Lodge,  B’Nai  B’rith.  Nathan 
Silberberg,  News  sports  department, 
retiring  president,  was  elected  mon¬ 
itor. 

Harold  F.  Moulton,  acting  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  dur¬ 
ing  the  illness  of  Harold  D.  Valpey, 
has  returned  to  his  duties  after  a 
month’s  vacation  at  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Lew  Larkin,  city  hall  reporter, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  and  Mrs. 


cently. 

■ 

Hunt  Now  City  Editor 
of  Chicago  Times 

Chicago,  March  9 — Ray  Hunt,  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  picture  editor,  has  been 
appointed  Times  city  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  Stone,  resigned.  Edward 
Evans,  Chicago  Evening  American, 
has  been  named  Times  picture  editor 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Stone,  who  is  reported  to  be 
planning  to  enter  the  New  York  City 
newspaper  field,  appeared  before  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  executive 
board  last  night,  seeking  reinstate¬ 
ment  in  the  guild.  The  board,  how¬ 
ever,  tabled  his  application,  pending 
outcome  of  an  NLRB  case  filed  by 
the  local  guild  against  the  Times. 
Stone  has  previously  appeared  before 
the  regional  labor  board  for  the  man¬ 
agement.  Stone  joined  the  local  guild 
in  1936  when  he  was  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  Times.  He  continued  ac 


MV  other  schedule  namely,  $182  per  t»ge:  8103  half  page;  Larkin  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  tive  in  guild  affairs  after  his  ap- 
86  quarter  page.  born  March  4  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  pointment  as  city  editor.  However, 

Marvin  J.  Russell,  of  the  AP  staff  he  has  allowed  his  guild  dues  to 
in  Jefferson  City  Mo.,  and  Kansas 
City,  has  resigned  to  become  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Express- 
Courier,  whose  staff  he  left  last 
August. 

Arthur  Mann,  of  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  business  news  department, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  free  lance 


Clainfied  ratei;  85c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  per  agate 
line  four  times. 

Situations  wanted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  40c  per 
agate  line  three  times  (count  sii  words  to  the  line). 

Subscription  rates;  By  mail  payable  in  advance  Unitei. 

States  and  Island  Posaeaeiona  84  per  year;  Cana^  84.50; 

Foreign,  85. 

Club  rates;  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  sub- 
acriptiona  in  any  one  organixation— whether  paid  for  by 
the  company  or  inditiduala  Three  subamptions  to 
separate  addreaaes  for  one  year  eacn  or  one  suoscription 
for  three  years,  810;  five  subscriptiona  to  different  ad¬ 
dresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscription  for  five  yean, 

815;  ten  aubsenptiona  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  yeara.  r  •  ° 

825.  Membes  Associated  Buaineas  Papers.  foreign  correspondent. 

Francis  J.  Starzel,  Associated  Press 


laprse  since  last  April,  according  to 
guild  officials. 

While  his  application  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  was  tabled,  a  majority  of  the 
board,  it  was  stated,  favored  impos¬ 
ing  a  $500.00  penalty  on  Stone. 


Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  certified  net  paid  “A.B.C."  as  follows; 
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1928 . 
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Ohio  bureau  chief,  Columbus,  and 
Mrs.  Starzel  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  Feb.  23. 

Daniel  O’Sullivan,  formerly  editor 
of  defunct  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  joined  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Evening  Tribune  wire  copy 
desk. 

Gerald  W.  “Cowboy”  Curtin,  for- 


Kansas  Press  Secures 
Defeat  of  Legislation 

A  wave  of  editorial  condemnation 
from  more  than  a  dozen  Kansas  news¬ 
papers  swept  down  on  Kansas  legis¬ 
lators  who  were  planning  to  pass  a 
bill  in  the  special  session  recently  to 
investigate  “subversive  influences”  in 
Kansas  University  and  other  state 
support  institutions  of  learning. 

The  bill  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  House,  92  to  4,  was  stricken  from 


Rochester  Resident 

Although  substantially  all  of  its 
business  is  conducted  in  the  city  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  the  Saratogian,  Inc- 
must  be  deemed  a  resident  of  Roches¬ 
ter  under  a  ruling  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Francis  Bergan  at  Albany  this 
week. 

The  company,  publishers  of  the  daily 
which  was  acquired  by  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  three  years  ago,  is  required  to  sue 
an  Albany  debtor  in  Albany  County  as 
a  result  of  the  decision  on  its  cor¬ 
porate  residence. 

Justice  Bergan  held  that  papers  of 
incorporation  showed  the  Saratogian 
to  be  a  Gannett  Newspaper  and  as 
such  its  principal  place  of  business  is 
in  Rochester. 

ERNEST  M.  lO^SON 

Ernest  M.  Jenison,  71,  publisher  of 
Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  well  known 
newspaperman  and  on  organizer  and 
director  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
League  until  a  year  ago,  died  at  his 
home  there,  March  2.  Mr.  Jenison 
had  been  ill  for  14  months  with  coro¬ 
nary  thrombosis.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
ANPA,  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  and  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Pease,  Ernes¬ 
tine,  and  Edward  Jenison,  editor  of 
the  Beacon-News,  and  a  grandson. 

PRIZES  FOR  ADS 

Chicago,  March  8 — The  National 
Restaurant  Association  will  again 
award  two  silver  cups  or  prizes  for 
the  best  newspaper  ads  published  in 
connection  with  National  Restaurant 
Week,  May  2  to  8,  it  is  announced  by 
Thomas  D.  Gibbons,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association. 
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IF  Yor  wf:re  asked  to  name  the  three 
countries  in  this  troubled  world  which 
perhaps  best  exemplify  the  philosophy 
ot  democracy  and  individual  liberty, 
wouldn’t  you  feel  pretty  sure  of  your 
ground  if  you  replied:  I'he  United  States 
.  .  .  Canada  ,  .  .  and  Clreat  Britain? 

And  there  is  striking  significance  in 
the  fact  that  these  same  three  countries 
also  lead  the  rest  of  the  world  in  per 
capita  ownership  of  life  insurance. 

In  a  way,  the  billions  of  dollars  invested 
in  life  insurance  by  the  people  of  these 
countries  are  true  symbols  of  democracy 
—  evidence  that  there  are  those  who  still 


cherish  liberty  and  personal  independence. 

It  is  reassuring,  too,  to  know  that  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  is  the  belief  in  the 
institution  of  life  insurance  so  deep-rooted 
as  in  the  United  States.  For  although  the 
people  of  this  country  comprise  less  than 
7%  of  the  world’s  population,  Americans 
now  own  more  than  70%  of  the  world’s 
life  insurance. 

Ar  THE  END  of  19.?7,  for  example,  64 
^  million  thrifty  Americans  owned  1 10 
billion  dollars  of  life  insurance.  In  that 
year  alone,  they  bought  about  15  billion 
dollars  of  new  life  insurance. 

Perhaps  that  is  why,  from  time  to  time, 
we  hear  it  said  that  America  has  been 


“over-sold”  on  life  insurance.  Let’s  see  if 
the  facts  bear  this  out  .  .  . 

The  people  who  own  life  insurance, 
you  will  agree,  are  the  rank  and  Hie 
of  our  population  —  forthe  occasional  huge 
policy  does  not  present  a  true  picture.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  “coverage” 
per  policyholder  in  the  United  States  is 
just  slightly  over  1S1,700. 

While  it  is  evident  that  these  Hgures 
are  not  so  large  as  they  should  be,  still 
the  dollars  invested  in  life  insurance  are  a 
tribute  to  the  thrift  and  self-reliance  of  a 
people  who,  by  heritage  and  tradition, 
count  no  sacriHce  too  great  it  through  it 
they  achieve  security.' 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advartiting  clats!f!cation  will  ba  analyzad  in 
thasa  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartisinq  finally  cantars 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studias  should  ba  of  aqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisars. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  57.  Death  Rate  of  Local  Advertisers 


DURING  THE  LUSH  YEARS  of  1908 

to  1929,  System  magazine  conducted 
dozens  of  studies  that  are  today  being 
duplicated  by  market  research  people, 
colleges,  magazine  publishers  and 
economists.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  ones  consisted  of  a  detailed  study 
of  a  typical  middle-western,  small 
city.  Editorial  scouts  and  statisticians, 
aided  by  the  county  tax  people,  banks 
and  real  estate  people,  made  a  20-year 
chart  of  the  turn-over  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  establishments. 

Almost  unbelievable  were  the  final 
tabulations.  The  death  rate  of  res¬ 
taurants  topped  the  list.  Grocery 
stores  came  next.  Only  a  handful  of 
concerns  had  weathered  the  20  years. 
A  later  study  of  the  survivors  proved 
that  three  things  were  responsible  for 
their  success.  First — By  hook  or  crook 
they  kept  their  stocks  under  control 
which  automatically  protected  their 
credit.  Second — They  priced  their 
goods  and  services  to  meet  success¬ 
fully,  competition.  Third — They  were 
in  their  local  papers  frequently. 

"Credit  Grows  Taut  as 
Failures  Climb" 

THIS  SHARP  HEADLINE  appeared 

February  6,  1938,  in  the  New  York 
Times.  According  to  the  reporter, 
January,  1938,  had  a  total  of  1,320 
bankruptcies — highest  for  that  month 
since  1933.  In  January,  1937,  811  were 
reported.  This  means  that  January, 
1938,  showed  a  rise  of  62.7%  over 
January,  1937.  Liabilities  rose  from 
$8,661,000  to  $15,035,000— a  matter  of 
73.6%.  January,  1933,  saw  2,839  bank¬ 
ruptcies. 

Look  at  the  breakdown  of  January, 
1938,  failures  as  compared  with  1937. 


Cla— ification 

January, 

1938 

January, 

1937 

.Manufacturing  . 

. ..  216 

136 

WTaoIesale  . 

...  116 

90 

Retail  . 

. . .  872 

498 

(^(instruction  . 

62 

45 

('ommercial  Services... 

54 

42 

Total  . 

. ..  1,320 

811 

Of  this  January,  1938,  total.  872  were 
retailers,  or  66%. 

Were  Any  of  Them  Advertisers? 

YES  INDEED,  hundreds  of  them  were 

customers  of  some  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  in  most  instances  the  pa¬ 
pers  they  used  did  not  lose  any  money, 
on  the  space  that  had  been  used  over 
the  years,  but  they  did  lose  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  later  revenue. 

Replacing  customers  is  becoming 
more  difficult  as  the  years  pass.  In 
1924  national  magazines  had  over 
3.000  accounts,  that  each  spent  $20,000 
or  more  in  a  list  of  about  96  national 
magazines.  Today  the  list  is  well  un¬ 
der  2,000  customers,  probably  about 
1,600. 

An  interesting  side  light  on  the  Jan¬ 
uary  failures  appeared  later  in  the 
New  York  Times  article.  Said  the 
reporter,  “Manufacturers  reported  that 
failure  of  some  retailers  to  unload 
their  top  heavy  inventories  and  con- 
.sequent  closing  down  on  delivery  of 
new  goods,  had  been  partly  respon¬ 


sible  for  the  sharp  rise  in  bankrupt¬ 
cies.” 

Problem  for  Local  Ad  Managers 

IN  OUR  CONSTANT  STRIVING  to 
make  this  month’s  linage  greater 
than  a  year  ago,  some  of  us  overlook 
the  hidden  troubles  of  some  of  our 
local  customers.  Too  much  is  taken 
for  granted.  Advertising  is  accepted 
and  run  that  is  bound  to  fail  because 
of  local  situations.  As  an  example- 
take  a  small  furniture  store  doing 
around  $100,000  a  year.  The  National 
Retail  Furniture  Association  tells  us 
that  it  costs  40.7%  to  run  a  store.  This 
is,  of  course,  average.  Advertising  is 
7%.  Selling  costs  6.6.  Handling  3.3% 
and  delivery  3.5.  The  gross  margin  is 
42%  and  the  net  profit  1.3%.  Stock 
turns  are  put  down  at  2.4.  Sales  per 
employe  $7,919.00  and  the  average  re¬ 
tail  unit  sale  is  $27.59.  The  average 
down  payment  is  10.3%  of  each  sale. 

Most  publishers  do  not  believe  it 
wise  to  question  a  store  owner  too 
closely  about  his  business  affairs,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  retailer 
knows  the  furniture  business.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  advertiser  is  smart 
enough  to  look  ahead  very  far,  or 
clean  out  surplus  stocks  quickly,  even 
though  a  small  loss  is  incurred.  At 
this  point,  the  publisher,  through  his 
local  manager,  should  be  alive  to  the 
situation  and  censor  every  ad  offered 
the  paper.  When  things  slow  down  in 
any  market,  women  become  super-ac¬ 
tive  in  their  shopping  trips.  They 
watch  for  bargains  and  you  can’t  fool 
them  even  a  little  bit. 

Thousands  of  lines  of  advertising 
appear  in  every  market  every  day  that 
fall  flat,  simply  because  the  prices  are 
out  of  line  and  the  recent  wave  of 
bankruptcies  adds  proof  to  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Who  Deserves  First 
Consideration? 

OLD  CUSTOMERS  of  some  papers 
often  feel  and  act  like  the  old  board¬ 
er.  Anything  is  good  enough  for 
them.  Well,  is  it?  Check  Media 
Records  or  examine  your  own  ledgers. 


How  many  prospects  are  there  in 
the  warehouse  classification,  furni¬ 
ture  stores  (who,  as  a  group,  rep¬ 
resent  8.9%  of  all  retail  advertising  in 
U.  S.),  ice  cream  plants,  dry  cleaners, 
hardware  stores,  etc.  Plenty  of  names 
may  be  found  in  the  phone  book  but 
starting  a  new  advertiser,  building  him 
up  to  the  linage  of  a  regular  customer 
is  not  an  easy  performance. 

Then  why  not  do  a  little  research 
work  now — while  they  are  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  Why  not  learn  the  truth  about 
their  sales,  credit  standing — inven¬ 
tories  and  sales  costs?  Why  not  help 
the  advertiser  first;  then,  if  any  time 
is  left  and  we  have  some  ideas  for  the 
advertiser’s  competitors,  we  can  start 
to  do  our  charity  work. 

Thinning  Ranks 

REFERRING  AGAIN  to  the  plight  of 

the  magazines  who  have  seen  more 
than  40%  of  their  customers  pass  on 
during  the  past  14  years,  recall  some 
of  the  schedules  they  carried  in  the 
lush  years.  Steam  shovels,  picks, 
spades,  files  and  dozens  of  other  items 
that  had  no  more  business  in  a  na¬ 
tional  circulation  magazine  than  a 
brick  layer  operating  a  porcelain  gift 
shop. 

The  ranks  of  local  advertisers  are  a 
lot  thinner  today  than  10  years  ago,  yet 
one  paper  recently  studied,  has  over 
2,200  separate  local  accounts  on  their 
books.  And  the  entire  local  staff  of  this 
paper  is  in  closer  touch  with  these  ac¬ 
counts  than  many  account  executives 
are  in  touch  with  the  accounts  of  an 
agency.  These  men  know  the  busi¬ 
ness  pulse  of  their  accounts,  and  their 
small  percentage  of  failures  is  proof 
that  it  pays,  and  pays  handsomely,  to 
have  a  low  death  rate  of  local  ac¬ 
counts. 

Resentment  of  Advertiser 
SAID  ONE  LOCAL  MANAGER  re¬ 
cently:  “When  I  started  to  bore  into  j 
the  figures  and  business  health  of  | 
some  of  our  customers,  I  was  surprised  : 
at  the  willingness  of  the  advertiser  to  | 
tell  me  his  troubles.  Instead  of  re-  i 
senting  my  questions,  he  pulled  me  i 
into  his  private  office  and  laid  his  soul ' 
bare.  In  some  instances,  I  stepped  ad-  ! 
vertising  up — in  other  instances  I  re¬ 
duced  the  linage  a  lot.  I  now  know  > 
more  about  our  advertisers  than  I’ve ' 
ever  known  and  from  now  on.  I’m 
through  guessing  and  high  pressure 
selling  to  beat  a  record.  Say,  if  they  ; 
fail  we  are  partly  responsible.”  I 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  most  certainly 
worth  a  dozen  in  the  bush.  | 

JOHNSTONE 'in  FLA. 

Will  B.  Johnstone,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  cartoonist,  left  this  week  for 
a  four  weeks’  vacation  in  Florida. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

28  years  of  satisfactory 
service  to  the  larger 
daily  newspapers 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  Greenwich  47l4 


A  NATIONAL  SALES  ORGANIZATION 


Special  Editions 

SAN  PEDRO  (Cal.)  NEWS-PILOT, 

March  1,  San  Pedro  Golden  Jubilee 
edition  commemorating  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  founding  of  the  old  city  of 
San  Pedro,  now  a  part  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  68  pages  with  color. 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix, 
Feb.  16,  50th  anniversary  edition,  52 
pages. 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bul¬ 
letin,  Feb.  27,  Progress  Edition  1938, 
92  pages,  7  sections. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch, 
March  4,  12-page  tabloid  National 
Brands  Week  section. 

Portland  Oregonian,  Feb.  16,  84- 
page  ‘Progress”  edition,  5  sections,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  two  run  daily, 
development  of  the  Pacific  northwest 
culturally  and  commercially  was  out¬ 
lined. 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune  -  Herald, 
March  6,  Casper  Golden  Anniversary 
Number  and  20th  Annual  Wyoming 
Edition,  120  pages,  5  sections,  tabloid 
size  with  the  first  and  last  pages  of 
each  section  in  color. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  March 
15,  Annual  Spring  Real  Estate  Num¬ 
ber,  6  pages. 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press, 
Feb.  27,  Diamond  Jubilee  Edition,  72 
pages,  8  sections. 

Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  March 
1,  25th  Anniversary  Edition,  32  pages. 

SCHOOL  EDITORS  MEET 

Approximately  2,500  school  news¬ 
paper  editors  from  25  states  met  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
March  10-12  for  the  14th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association.  Registration  ex¬ 
ceeded  last  year’s  record  figure  by 
nearly  500. 
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BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  “roEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING” 


No.  21.  Building  a  Junior  Sales  Crew 


THE  ADVANTAGES  in  having  a 

junior  or  rental  sales  crew  are  five: 

1.  The  junior  or  rental  sales  crew 
can  uncover  and  develop  new  classi¬ 
fied  business  for  the  newspaper. 

2.  They  can  develop  new  leads  for 
the  telephone  sales  staff. 

3.  They  can  be  used  to  sell  the 
smaller  accounts  during  campaigns 
for  certain  classifications. 

4.  The  junior  crew  is  the  ideal  way 
to  train  salesmen  for  senior  territories. 

5.  If  the  crew  is  trained  and  super¬ 
vised  properly,  their  word-of-mouth 
.selling  will  be  of  definite  promotional 
value  to  the  newspaper. 

Patience  and  Stamina  Needed 

No  classified  manager  should  con- 
.sider  starting  a  junior  sales  crew  un¬ 
less  he  has  a  lot  of  patience  and 
stamina,  since  moulding  green  men 
into  classified  advertising  salesmen, 
and  following  through  with  their 
training,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
jobs  a  classified  manager  can  tackle. 
Maintaining  a  junior  sales  division  is 
an  expensive  way  to  get  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  the  advantages  of  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  crew  will  make  the  expense 
a  worthwhile  economy. 

Several  leading  newspapers  have 
maintained,  or  are  maintaining,  either 
a  "junior  sales  division”  or  a  “rental 
crew.”  Among  these  are  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Journal 


and  American.  The  big  advantage  of 
such  a  staff  to  large  newspapers  is  that 
they  can  select  from  it,  at  any  time, 
men  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  senior 
staffs.  On  most  newspapers,  the  junior 
staff  is  a  permanent  one,  whereas  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  some  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  special  department  before  the 
spring  and  fall  renting  seasons,  and 
to  discontinue  it  after  these  seasons 
have  closed. 

In  selecting  young  men  for  a  junior 
sales  division  it  should  be  explained  to 
each  man  that  he  must  work  hard  for 
recognition  and  advancement.  He 
should  understand,  also,  that  his  earn¬ 
ings  for  from  three  to  six  months 
after  he  starts  will  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  amount  of  advertising  he 
is  able  to  sell.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
find  many  young  men  willing  and  able 
to  fit  into  the  picture  outlined  above, 
but  if  the  applicant  has  75%  of  the 
qualifications,  the  remaining  25%  can 
be  developed  with  a  little  careful  at¬ 
tention  of  the  one  assigned  to  training 
and  supervision  of  the  crew. 

A  junior  sales  crew,  by  preference, 
should  be  made  up  of  young  men 
without  previous  classified  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Experienced  classified  men 
usually  consider  themselves  above 
door-to-door  canvassing. 

The  fundamental  qualifications  of  a 
junior  salesman  should  be  as  follows: 
He  should  be  between  20  and  25,  single 
and  living  with  his  parents.  He  should 


have  no  urgent  need  of  money  to  take 
care  of  pressing  obligations  so  that  his 
attention  can  be  given  exclusively  to 
doing  a  good  job  for  the  newspaper. 
He  should,  of  course,  have  a  neat  ap¬ 
pearance  and  pleasant  personality, 
plus  the  optimism  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  He  should  be  healthy  enough 
to  be  able  to  “pound  the  pavements” 
for  six  or  seven  hovus  a  day.  He 
should  be  able  to  speak  clearly  and 
intelligently. 

What  to  Teach  Him 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  these  embryonic  classified  sales¬ 
men  are  given  the  best  possible  im¬ 
pression  of  the  newspaper  business  and 
the  newspaper  itself.  Since  these 
young  men  are  to  be  started  out  on 
the  simplest  form  of  classified  selling,' 
they  should  not  be  confused  with  too 
many  details  at  the  outset.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  would  be  best  to  avoid  teach¬ 
ing  them  such  things  as  circulation 
breakdown,  type  names  and  sizes,  con¬ 
tract  rates,  milline  rates,  etc.  These 
things  can  be  explained  later.  The 
fundamentals  of  classified  advertising 
should  be  given  them  in  a  concise 
manner;  the  solving  of  specific  indi¬ 
vidual  “wants”  through  the  mediums 
of  classified  advertising  should  be  their 
major  objective  at  the  start. 

During  the  first  few  days  a  new 
salesman  is  on  the  job,  he  should  be 
taught  only  rudimentary  things  about 
classified.  Teach  him: 

1.  The  evolution  ot  the  want  ad. 

2.  \\'h(»  buys  ela'isitied  .'ulvertisinj;.  .'ind 
why. 

3.  Who  rcails  clas!>ilieil  adverli^iiiK.  why. 

4.  Reasons  why  some  classified  ads  bring 
i|nicker  .and  better  results  than  others. 

5.  How  to  write  a  goo<l  classified  ad;— 
what  things  are  re.iders  of  elassified  ails  most 
likely  to  be  interested  in;  the  value  of  fully 
descriptive  copy. 

6.  He  should  understand  fully  the  news- 
(laper’s  credit  policies  in  regards  to  transient 
classified  advertising. 


/.  tjuuie  only  the  TOT.M.  or  CITV  circu 
lations  of  the  newspapers  in  the  field.  (Don't 
confuse  new  men  with  tiK)  many  figures.) 

8.  Explain  about  the  various  order,  can¬ 
cellation  and  correction  forms,  etc.,  used  for 
transient  advertising. 

9.  Explain  the  various  steps  in  selling;  the 
approach;  how  to  create  attention,  interest,  de¬ 
sire  and  .action. 

10.  Explain  the  importance  of  neatness  in 
person,  in  selling. 

11.  Devote  at  least  one  day  to  the  actual 
practice  of  making  a  sale.  Have  each  .sales¬ 
man  repeat  the  opening  and  closing  senten¬ 
ces  to  be  ttsed  in  .solicit.ations.  from  2.s  tr» 
So  times! 

12.  The  salesman  already  recognizes  the 
newspaper  as  a  large  and  important  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  city.  Don't  waste  too  much  time 
talking  about  the  history  or  personnel  of  the 
organization.  Spend  every  available  minute 
coaching  him  in  the  things  he  will  have  to  know 
and  do.  to  become  successful  in  his  job. 

13.  Explain  to  each  salesman  how  he  should 
work  his  territory  in  order  to  achieve  the  best 
restilts  from  the  most  calls  each  day. 

Go  Lighf  on  History 

Some  classified  managers  will  recall 
that  they  succeeded  in  newspaper 
work  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  the  original  training  they  received. 
One  newspaper  had  a  policy  of  hand¬ 
ing  to  each  new  employe  a  book  con¬ 
taining  the  complete  history,  not  only 
of  the  newspaper  itself,  but  of  the  p>er- 
sonal  lives  of  its  founders  and  owners 
for  three  generations. 

Very  few  young  men  of  today  are 
interested  in,  or  care  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  20  years  ago.  If  the  right  type 
of  man  is  selected  for  the  junior  crew, 
he  will  be  impatiently  waiting  to  get 
out  on  the  firing  line.  Moth-eaten  his¬ 
tory  will  tend  to  bore  and  distract  him 
from  the  main  i.ssue,  which  is  selling 
classified  advertising.  Mrs.  Urtnowski, 
the  rooming  house  lady,  doesn’t  care 
who  founded  the  newspaper.  She  is 
only  interested  in  getting  somebody  to 
rent  her  room. 

(Continued  in  the  next  issue) 
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Did  we  say  better  than  1929?  Yes!  We  said  BETTER!  And  that's  neivs  for  you! 
Do  you  make  autoinohiles?  Or  zithers?  Or  anything  else  from  A  to  Z?  Tell  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roehester  about  them.  Theyl!  huy  more  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
Ameriean,  every  time. 

Thev’ll  huv  more,  heeaiise  tln'y  CAA.  In  19.37  H»»ehesler  e\|M>i'lr»l  a  tiiillion  dol¬ 
lars'  worth  more  goods  than  in  1929.  63,000  industrial  wiirkers  matle  these  goods. 

63.(M)0  industrial  workers  had  higger  pay  checks  in  1937.  And  hecanse  Rochester  in¬ 
dustry  is  diversified,  einployinent  is  stable,  and  Rochester  industrial  workers  will 
have  more  money  to  spend  in  1938.  Their  prosperity  starts  the  hall  ndling.  and 
alt  of  Rochester's  1  11.000  wage-earners  and  salaried  workers  have  more  to  spend  for 
M)UR  PRODI  CT  .  .  .  and  YOURS  .  .  .  and  YOURS  .  .  .  and  YOURS!  .lust  tell 
them  about  it! 

Try  it,  through  the  Rochester  Tiines-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle;  then  watch 
your  sales-curve  for  this  territory  swing  up! 

Our  circulation  is  ahead  of  1929.  too  .  .  .  liy  19,000! 

'^Rochester  Exjunts  in  1929:  $21,000,000;  Rochester  Exports  in  19.'i7 :  $22,000,000 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Picture  Campaign  Shows 
Home  Lands  of  F  oreigners 


By  JACK  PRICE 


Picturirafion  home  lands  of  for¬ 
eign-born  citizens,  similar  in  respects 
but  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  Chi¬ 
cago  News  program  described  In 
this  column,  has  also  been  used  with 
success  by  the  Cleveland  Press  ac¬ 
cording  to  Max  Cook,  director  of 
editorial  promotion,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Not  only  stills,  but 
motion  pictures  in  color  of  the  famil¬ 
ies  and  former  homes  of  Cleveland's 
foreign-born  residents  have  been 
made  abroad  each  year  since  1932 
by  Theodore  Andreka,  reporter- 
photographer.  The  stills  are  pub¬ 
lished  and  the  movies  of  the  "old 
folks  at  home”  are  shown  free  as 
part  of  the  comprehensive  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  good-will  campaign,  which 
will  be  described  in  detail  in  an 
early  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


ability.  This  example  is  only  one  of 
many  which  are  yet  to  be  brought 
to  public  attention. 

Although  many  of  our  readers  have 
read  something  of  Mr.  Brown’s  re¬ 
cent  accomplishments,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  year  marks  his 
38th  year  of  active  service  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  such  assignments  as  the  Iriquois 
Theatre  fire  in  Chicago,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake,  and  every  Presi¬ 
dential  inauguration  since  Cleveland. 
His  scrap-book  would  make  a  de¬ 
lightful  and  interesting  exhibit  for  a 
museum  or  a  university  which  is 
interested  in  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Some  day  the  writer  hopes  to 
present  the  history  of  Clyde  Brown 
in  these  columns,  not  just  a  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  but  one  depicting  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  difficulties  Mr.  Brown 
had  to  overcome  with  his  technical 
problems. 


A  PICTORE  STUNT  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  which  has  attracted  un¬ 
usual  attention  was  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  photos  made  by  Clyde 
Brown.  Chicago  has  a  population 
made  up  of  many  nationalities.  Each 
is  represented  in  sizeable  numbers. 
To  provide  a  feature  interesting  to  all 
of  them  was  the  problem  which  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  the  publisher,  solved 
when  he  sent  Brown  to  Europe  to 
make  a  series  of  pictures  in  the  va¬ 
rious  countries  strongly  represented 
in  Chicago. 

Brown  made  two  trips  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  1936  and  1937.  The  first 
trip  included  Germany,  Holland  and 
Poland;  the  second,  Italy,  Yugoslavia, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
England  and  Ireland.  More  than 
1,500  pictures  were  made  in  these 
countries.  Brown  made  his  photos 
with  a  miniature  or  a  speed  graphic 
camera. 

Good  Will  Gesture 

Realizing  that  his  expedition  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  good  will  gesture  to 
his  fellow  citizens.  Brown  decided 
that  he  would  portray  the  life  in  the 
by-ways  of  the  countries  he  visited 
rather  than  the  highways.  He  knew 
that  thousands  of  pictures  were  pub¬ 
lished  illustrating  the  national  topics 
but  few  were  seen  depicting  the 
scenes  behind  the  various  borders  of 
the  small  communities.  Into  the  ham¬ 
lets  and  villages  went  his  cameras. 
The  results  of  his  efforts  are  seen 
each  week  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
roto  section.  For  some  time  Brown’s 
pictures  have  been  running  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  truck  with  one  excellent  pictorial 
masterpiece  filling  the  full  front 
page. 

In  this  regard  we  wish  first  to 
point  out  the  unusual  work  which  Mr. 
Brown  has  done  and  secondly  the 
great  interest  which  his  work  has 
brought.  As  a  pictorialist,  this  mas¬ 
ter  craftsman  ranks  with  the  coun¬ 
try’s  finest.  Without  fanfare  or 
trumpet  Mr.  Brown  has  produced  a 
quality  of  photograph  combining  the 
human  and  news  value  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  readers  of  his  paper  have 
literally  swamped  him  with  mail  and 
phone  calls. 

The  writer  takes  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  these  facts  mainly  because  it 
does  illustrate  that  some  newspaper 
cameramen  are  superior  to  the  highly 
paid  and  overrated  specialist  who  has 
little  sympathy  for  the  lens-lads’ 


Regarding  Compur  Shutters 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  many  inquiries 
about  a  statement  made  in  these 
columns  about  a  photo  made  with  a 
synchronized  flash,  using  a  compur 
shutter  at  a  speed  of  l-400th  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  Every  one  knows  that  no 
standard  compur  shutter  now  used  by 
the  average  newspaper  photographer 
has  that  speed  and  that  is  what  is 
puzzling  our  readers.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  concerned  this  is  the  story: 

A  regular  shutter  was  sent  to  a 
skilled  mechanic  and  it  was  stepped 
up  to  this  high  speed.  Any  really 
skilled  mechanic  can  do  the  same 
thing.  Incidentally,  the  shutter  did 
not  belong  to  the  writer.  It  was 
brought  in  by  a  photographer  who 
had  the  apparatus  changed  to  suit  his 
own  needs.  We  wish  to  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  manufacturers  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  stepping  up  the  shutter 
speeds  to  accommodate  the  recent  de¬ 
velopments  of  ultra  fast  films,  in¬ 
creased  luminosity  of  flash  bulgs  and 
the  refinements  of  the  synchronizers. 

Oklahoma  Short  Course 

LAST  YEIAR  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  the  first  short  course  in 
news  photography  was  held  with 
great  success.  This  year  it  was  tried 
at  the  Kent  State  University  and  the 
response  was  beyond  belief. 

'The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  re¬ 
peating  the  performance  this  year  on 
April  7-9.  The  program  will  include 
the  following:  Tom  Mahoney,  of 


Look  magazine,  A1  Hense,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  Kansas  City  Star;  Milt 
Mumblow,  chief  of  the  camera  staff, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman; 
Ennis  Helm,  free  lance  photographer; 
Edward  K.  Burns,  service  manager. 
Southwestern  Engraving  Co.,  Tulsa; 
Jess  Gibson,  head  of  the  photo  staff 
of  Houston  Chronicle.  Calvin  Wheat, 
Agfa  Film  representative,  will  discuss 
the  chemistry  of  photography  and 
Merl  Smith  will  represent  the  East¬ 
man  Co. 

Many  others  will  speak,  including 
representatives  of  the  major  syndi¬ 
cates  and  newspapers.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  has  rapidly  reached  larger  num¬ 
bers  than  expected. 

Howard  Recovering 

WE  HAVE  just  been  informed  that 

Tom  Howard,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Times  photo  staff,  is  doing  quite  well 
in  the  hospital.  Tom  was  driving  his 
car  when  he  was  forced  into  a  post 
by  a  reckless  motorist.  Louis  Omkin, 
of  Howard’s  staff,  was  returning  to 
his  office  from  several  assignments 
when  his  short  wave  radio,  tuned  in 
on  the  Chicago  police  signals,  heard 
an  announcement  of  the  accident  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  it  occurred. 
Omkin  rushed  to  his  chiefs  aid  and 
also  recorded  the  story  with  his 
camera.  Oddly  enough,  although  the 
car  was  badly  smashed  Howard’s 
camera  was  not  damaged. 

■ 

Movie  Critic  Takes 
Child  to  "Snow  White" 

Chicago,  March  7  —  Effectively  re¬ 
futing  the  thought  that  “Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs’’  was  too 
frightening  for  children  —  a  report 
widely  published  when  England  ruled 
“unaccompanied”  children  under  16 
would  not  be  admitted — Clark  Roden - 
bach,  Chicago  Daily  News  movie 
critic,  last  week  came  up  with  a  new 
idea  in  reviewing  the  picture. 

To  an  afternoon  preview  of  Walt 
Disney’s  animated  fairy  tale.  Critic 
Rodenbach,  a  bachelor,  took  five-year- 
old  Barbara  Jones,  and  described  her 
enjoyment  of  her  first  movie.  At  the 
same  time,  he  labeled  it  a  “must”  for 
adults.  Barbara,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  Bellman  D.  Jones,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  & 
Finn,  Inc.,  local  agency  unconnected 
with  the  movie  industry,  was  no  more 
frightened  by  the  wicked  queen  and 
witch  than  by  similar  pictures  seen 
in  her  fairy  tale  books. 

robertson'in  u.  s.  job 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  10 — Na¬ 
than  W.  Robertson  who  resigned  as 
chief  of  the  Capitol  staff  of  Associated 
Press  last  month  to  join  Paul  Mallon, 
columnist,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 


Camera  Knights 

CARL  E.  LINDE,  28,  who  won  second 
prize  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  annual 
news  picture  contest  with  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  shot, 
“Every  Man  for 
Himself,”  show¬ 
ing  police  blud¬ 
geoning  strikers 
near  the  Repub¬ 
lic  Steel  plant 
last  Memorial 
Day  has  been 
on  the  Chicago 
photo  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press 
since  it  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1928. 

His  first  job 
with  the  service 
He  soon  advanced 
of  a  printer,  then 
and  shortly  after 


Carl  E.  Linde 


was  as  a  helper, 
to  the  position 
editor-cameraman 
that  to  staff  photographer. 

“My  most  interesting  assignment,” 
he  says,  “was  the  Ohio  River  flood  of 
1937.  Instructed  to  drive  to  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  I  was  forced  to  travel  for 
hours  over  flooded  highways  and 
muddy  detours  before  reaching  the 
city. 

“The  most  thrilling  experience  on 
that  assignment  occurred  one  night 
while  riding  in  a  coast  guard  boat 
looking  for  refugees.  Caught  by  the 
swirling  current,  our  boat  would  have 
been  smashed  to  bits  against  telephone 
poles  except  for  quick  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  crew.  By  skillful  use 
of  the  oars  and  expert  maneuvering 
we  managed  to  dodge  the  poles  but 
the  small  life  boat  we  had  in  tow 
was  smashed.  All  of  us  escaped 
unhurt. 

“This  and  other  experiences  of  the 
20  days’  assignment  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 

His  photographing  of  the  Memorial 
Day  riot  in  South  Chicago  last  year 
was  his  biggest  “scoop.”  However,  he 
chooses  to  give  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  “scoop”  to  the  speed  of  every¬ 
one  on  the  AP  who  handled  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

He  is  married  and  is  the  father  of 
a  13-month-old  daughter. 

■ 

WRITERS  IN  SATIRE 

Political  figures  from  President 
Roosevelt  down  were  lampooned 
March  5  at  the  annual  stunt  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Inner  Circle,  an 
organization  of  past  and  present  New 
York  political  writers.  More  than 
1.200  attended.  Active  in  presenting 
the  satire  were  John  F.  Geis,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle,  Edwin  S.  McIntosh, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  John  L. 
Underhill  and  William  R.  Conklin  of 
the  New  York  Times. 
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YOUR  SPEED  GRAPHIC 

—  Kalart  Synchronized  Range  Finder 
-t-  Kalart  Mlcromatic  Speed  Flash 

=  THE  PERFECT  PRESS 
CAMERA 

For  All  Graphics  —  Synchronized  Ran^o 
Finder  $27.60  installed  ($.32.50  for  6  x 
7).  Mier.imatio  Si)eed  Flash  $1.3.60. 

Ask  Your  Dealer,  or  Write 


IKAlLA.lRir 


il-.tO  Warren  St. 
-N.  Y.  r. 


9  out  of  10  use  SPEEDGUNS 


IN  riTTSIil  K(;n  out  of  town  photo- 
trrnphor  €*joci(*<l  from  pn‘ss  linon  btH’ausi* 
he  w’as  not  ip*inir  Memtelsohn  SptM*<h 
cun.  Police  question  authenticity  of 
man  i'laiminc  to  work  for  newspaper 
who  does  not  use  Mendelsohn  equip¬ 
ment. 

IN  TARIS  swinp  to  Mendelsohn  Speed- 
fcruns  for  .'ll!  caimTas  cauw*8  complaints 
of  “too  much  liirht  on  neiratives.” 
1‘hototfra pliers  aivustonuHl  to  ineflicient 
synchronisers  surprisisl  at  Mendelsohn 
StK'etiffun  |x*rformanee. 

IN  HtHxLYWOtMI  property  man  is  re- 
primandetl  by  ti^chnieal  advisor  for  not 
knowimr  that  “leiritimate  newspaiier 


photoirraphers  use  only  one  kind  of 
photoflash  synchronizer  aiul  that  one  is 
a  Mendelsohn  Spisnlirun.” 

KVKRVWHKRE  the  dependability  of 
l>erformanee  of  the  Memielsohn  Spei‘tl- 
iruns  has  stamiied  these  synchronizers 
as  the  9  out  of  10  choi<*e  of  newspaiwr 
photographers.  Actual  survey  by  flash 
lamp  manufacturer  shows  140  out  of 
143  newspaper  photoeraphers  eanvasseii 
usins"  Mendelsohn  Siiecdeuns. 

I^*arn  for  yourwdf  alHiuf  Mendelsohn 
SiNKslpuns.  Write  for  literature  on  Itl.'lS 
moflels.  S<‘nd  3e  stamp  for  free  photo¬ 
flash  exposure  slide  scale. 


MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.  BY 

S.  MEHDELSOHM 

202  East  44th  Street,  New  York 
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FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  EP-27.  ROCHESTER,  N.  V..  U.  S.  A. 
Please  send  me  your  fr<-e  catalog:  of  Graflez 
and  Speed  Graphic  American-made.  Prize-Win- 
ninz  Cameras  and  Accessories. 


Address. _ 


The  presentation  below  was  publi.shed  as  a  full  page 
feature  by  the  Des  ^loines  Register  in  its  January 
})th  Sunday  edition.  Six  of  the  ten  cameras  shown  (see 
check  marks)  are  Graflcx-made.  This  unsolicited  tribute 
to  Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic  American-made,  Prize- 
Winning  Cameras  is  further  evidence  that  these  depend¬ 
able,  sturdy  instruments  can  best  serve  your 
newspicture  requirements.  - 


Semi  tixlay  for  our  free  catalog  of  (iraflex  ainl 
Speeil  Grai>hif  American-made.  Prize- \VinninR 
Cameras  and  Accessories.  Use  coupon  at  the  right, 
if  ,vou  wish.  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation,  Dept. 
KP-i7,  RfK-hester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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28— S  YNDICATES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Boake  Carter  Charges 
Gag”  Attempt  by  U.  S. 


Says  Government  Trying  to  Quiet  Him  Because 
of  His  Criticism  .  . .  Dorothy  Dix  on  Air 
Program  .  . .  Strip  Changes  Hands 


ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


Philadelphia,  March  10 — A  charge 
that  the  New  Deal  Government  in 
Washington  is  attempting  to  “gag” 
him  because  of  his  outspoken  crit¬ 
icisms  of  the  United  States’  Far  East¬ 
ern  and  other  foreign  policies,  was 
made  this  week  by  Boake  Carter, 


other  reason.  He  stated  the  comic  is 
now  running  in  30  papers. 

In  connection  with  the  change,  Ol¬ 
lendorff  is  preparing  Sunday  half¬ 
pages  in  color  which  are  to  picture 
from  time  to  time  actual  movie  stars. 
Farrell  said  Ollendorff,  who  spent  15 


delphia  Record  and  Camden  Courier, 
J.  David  Stern  newspapers.  They  are 
being  syndicated  by  Monte  Bourjaily’s 
Globe  Syndicate.  The  papers,  bought 
by  the  Post  from  M.  E.  Ravage,  inter¬ 
national  journalist  and  author,  reveal 
a  conflict  between  the  German  army 
and  the  Hitler  forces.  The  belief  was 
expressed  by  the  newspapers  that 
these  papers  were  surreptitiously  dis¬ 
tribute  to  German  army  officers  pre¬ 
ceding  the  recent  army  purge  and 
might  have  been  the  cause  for  it. 
The  secret  pap>ers  also  attack  Der 
Fuehrer’s  policy  of  intervention  in 
Spain.  The  entire  piece  exceeds 
10,000  words  and  has  been  divided 
into  12  installments. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Hits  Radio  Program's 
"Unethical"  Editor 


‘Everybody's  Weekly' 


Ledger  Syndicate  columnist  and  radio  years  in  movie  production  work  be-  Sues  'Each  Week',  Inc. 


commentator  for  General  Foods,  Inc. 

Carter  made  his  accusation  in  com¬ 
menting  on  a  copyright  story  in  the 
Washington  Herald,  which  said  that 
the  State  Department  is  making  an 
investigation  of  his  entry  into  the 
U.  S. 

Naturalized  American 

Carter,  son  of  British  parents,  came 
to  America  in  1921,  and  became  a  nat¬ 
uralized  American  citizen  in  1934. 
The  Washington  Herald  story  said  the 
State  Department  is  investigating 
whether  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  the 
Russian  quota. 

“I  have  not  seen  Russia  since  I  was 
three  years  old,”  Carter  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  commenting  on  the  copy¬ 
right  story.  “I  came  to  the  U.  S.  on  a 
British  passport,  which  I  still  have. 
The  report  that  I  came  here  otherwise 
is  absolutely  a  phoney.” 

Carter  said  he  “got  wind”  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  several  weeks  ago  when 
he  was  tipped  off  by  columnist  friends 
of  his  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
He  declared  that  Stephen  Early,  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Roosevelt,  was  a 
“prime  mover”  in  the  “plot  to  get  rid 
of  Carter.” 

Accused  of  Accepting  Bribes 

“I  was  even  accused  of  taking  money 
from  Tokio,”  Carter  said,  “and  of  tak¬ 
ing  $2  bribes.” 

Carter  indicated  that  he  would  “go 
to  town”  and  discuss  the  purported 
investigation  both  on  his  radio  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  his  syndicated  newspa¬ 
per  column.  He  further  charged  that 
the  Administration  has  attempted  “to 
shut  me  up”  by  using  the  forces  of  the 
State,  Treasury,  Navy  and  War  De¬ 
partments. 

“They  investigated  my  1936  income 
tax  report,”  Carter  declared,  “in  an 
attempt  to  find  something  against  me.” 

Dorothy  Dix  on  Radio 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  MERIWETHER 
GILMER,  better  known  as  Dorothy 
Dix,  will  make  her  first  radio  appear¬ 
ance  March  14.  She  is  to  be  heard 
over  the  WABC-Columbia  network 
from  9:00  to  10:00  p.m.,  EST,  in  an 
interview  with  Producer  Cecil  B. 
DeMille.  Although  DeMille  will 
broadcast  from  Hollywood,  Miss  Dix 
will  talk  to  him  from  her  home  in  New 
Orleans  in  a  special  two-way  hookup. 

Takes  Over  Strip 

“OLLY  OF  THE  MOVIES,”  comic 
strip  now  being  drawn  for  Co.\soLi- 
DATED  News  Features,  a  subsidiary  of 
Bell  Syndicate,  by  Julian  Ollendorff 
will  be  serviced  by  the  Associated 
Features  Service  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  after  April  18.  Ollendorff  began 
the  strip  for  McNaucht  four  years  ago. 

Robert  W.  Farrell,  manager  of  As¬ 
sociated  Features,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Tuesday  the  present  change  is 
being  made  because  of  his  long  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  cartoonist,  and  for  no 


fore  cartooning,  has  agreements  with 
all  moving  picture  companies  to  use 
likenesses  and  names  of  their  stars. 

The  cartoonist  formerly  drew 
“Gloria”  for  the  AP. 


Fisherman's  Calendar 

COBLE’S  FISHERMAN'S  Calendar 
for  1938  is  ready  for  fishing  fans. 
Grady  W.  Coble,  publisher  of  the 


Charging  that  certain  officers  of 
Each  Week,  Inc.,  were  and  are  direc¬ 
tors  of  Everybody’s  Weekly,  Inc.,  and 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  all 
the  confidential  information  acquired 
in  their  connection  with  the  latter 
corporation.  Everybody’s  Weekly  is 
suing  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Each  Week  from  publishing  a  weekly 
feature  magazine  called  Tours,  and 


calendar  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,.  says  it  enjoining  Harold  J.  Granger  and  Cleo 
can  be  obtained  in  mat  form  of  dif-  Montz  and  Each  Week,  Inc.,  from  di- 
ferent  sizes  and  last  year  was  pub-  vulging  any  information  received  in 
lished  in  more  than  160  newspapers,  that  way,  and  “that  such  relief  be 
The  newspapers  used  the  calendar  to  granted  which  is  just  and  equitable.” 
tie-in  with  local  advertisers  of  fishing  Both  organizations  publish  feature 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Perhaps  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Fourth  Estate  to 
take  some  measure  in  correcting  what 
obviously  depicts  the  profession  in  an 
unethical  way.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Rinso  program,  “Big  Town,”  on  the 
Columbia  chain  each  Tuesday  night. 
I  have  listened  to  these  programs  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  and  undoubtedly  they  are 
preposterous.  It  may  be  in  some 
places  newspapers  and  corruption  go 
hand  in  hand,  but  I  believe  that  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

These  programs  depict  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  “springing”  somebody  out  of 
jail,  whether  friend  or  racketeer;  and 
numerous  other  similar  things  which 
you  no  doubt  may  be  aware  of  or  may 
learn  by  investigation.  I  admit  these 
programs  have  an  interesting  angle, 
but  they  apparently  do  not  elevate  the 
newspaper  profession. 

This  is  offered  as  a  personal  protest 
and  does  not  represent  any  firm  or 
corporation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 

J.  H.  McKiddy,  Librarian. 


tackle. 

An  image  of  a  fish  is  printed  on 
every  day  in  the  calendar.  Good  fish¬ 
ing  days  are  indicated  by  completely 
black  fish  and  bad  ones  by  white. 
Graduations  show  different  fishing 
possibilities  for  that  day.  Coble  says 
the  data  is  figured  scientifically  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moon  and  other  signs. 


McIntyre  Articles 
CHARLES  B.  DRISCOLL,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  McN aught  Syndicate,  now 
continuing  the  O.  O.  McIntyre  column 
“New  York  Day  by  Day,”  begins  his 
life  story  of  McIntyre  in  the  current 
Cosmopolitan  magazine. 


magazines  for  New  York  State  week¬ 
ly  papers. 

The  complaint  charges  Everybody’s 
Weekly  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time,  money  and  effort  in  perfecting 
the  plans  for  their  weekly  feature 
supplement,  and  had  secured  con¬ 
tracts  from  weekly  publishers  for  the 
use  of  their  own  supplement.  But  as 
a  result  of  the  conduct,  and  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  trust  of  these  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  Each  Week  the  efforts  of 
Everybody’s  Weekly  were  rendered 
ineffectual,  the  complaint  said. 


Spot  Religous  Service 
RELIGIOUS  News  Service  has  just 
inaugurated  a  service  of  news  re¬ 
leases  to  daily  papers  on  important 
religious  developments  in  the  news. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  dailies 
supplied  with  spot  news  developments. 


Writer  Works  for  U.  S. 

DR.  GARRY  C.  MYERS,  writer  of  the 

Parent  Problem  column  for  Central 
Press  Association,  has  been  drafted 
by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  child  psychologist  to  conduct 
demonstration  public  forums  at  vari¬ 
ous  centers  in  the  country  for  six 
months.  Dr.  Myers  is  a  lecturer, 
writer  and  professor  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland. 

Central  Press  is  resuming  annual 
publication  of  “Garden  Graphs,”  by 
Dean  Halliday,  editor  of  a  garden  mag¬ 
azine. 

A  new  sports  feature  has  started, 
■Roundup  of  Rookies,”  for  the  baseball 
fans. 


Vacationing 

MILTON  BRONNER,  European  man¬ 
ager  for  NEA  Service,  who  makes 
his  headquarters  in  London,  has  gone 
to  Cap  Martin,  France,  for  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 


Has  Secret  German  Papers 

WHAT  are  described  as  the  “secret  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  next  war  by  Hitler’s 
army  officers”  are  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Neu-  York  Post,  Pliiln- 


THE  CLIENT 
IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT 


■fO  clients  say: 

“  ‘Science  Shorts’  are 
finest  filler  obtainable.” 


the 


.39  clients  say: 

“  ‘Science  Shorts’  is  the  fine-t 
filler  obtainable.” 


Try  them  and  you  will  say: 
“I  am  your  80lh  client.” 


Write  for  samples  of  this  filler  that 
is  so  pood  that  many  clients  use  it 
as  a  dailv  boxed  feature. 


Science  Service 

2101  Constitution  Av. 
Wash.,  D.  C. 


"The  Nation"  Lives 
Without  Subsidy 


FAVORS  APPUCATION 

A  report  favoring  the  granting  of  a 
radio  broadcasting  license  to  the 
Hampden  Hampshire  Corporation  of 
Holyoke  and  Northampton,  Mass.,  has 
been  handed  down  by  John  P.  Bram- 
hall  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  who  stated  there  was  a 
need  for  radio  in  Holyoke.  Minnie  R. 
Dwight,  editor  and  publisher,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dwight,  managing  editor  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Ryan,  business  manager,  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram,  and  Charles  N. 
DeRose,  business  manager  Northamp¬ 
ton  Hampshire  Evening  Gazette,  are 
directors  of  the  Hampden-  Hampshire 
Corp. 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  noticed 
your  comment  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  19 
on  the  unhappy  fact  that  “liberals 
don’t  buy  many  papers.”  The  Nation 
has  not,  it  is  true,  ever  reached  a 
circulation  in  six  figures  but  it  does 
live  without  subsidy.  For  the  past 
year  its  circulation  and  advertising 
have  at  least  enabled  it  to  break 
even.  And  it  hopes  for  better  results 
in  1938. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Freda  Kirchwey, 
Publisher,  The  Nation. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 


nowspaporB 
pross  associations 
magozinos 
radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 


The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Wackar  Driva 
Lot  Aagalct — 2387  Taviet  Street 
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CIRCULATIO  N— 29 


Air  Cadet  Corps 
Proves  Popular 
In  Chicago 

More  Than  18,000  Join  During 
First  Month  oi  Times' 
Promotion 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

That  present-day  American  young¬ 
sters  are  air-minded  is  evidenced  by 
the  phenomenal  response  the  Chicago 
Times  has  had  to  its  Times  Air  Cadet 
Corps,  now  a  month  old  with  more 
than  18,000  members.  Sanctioned  by 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association, 
the  Air  Cadet  Corps  continues  to  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  boys  and  girls 
send  in  their  applications  to  become 
charter  members  of  an  organization, 
which  has  the  “blessing”  of  such  fa¬ 
mous  fliers  as  Jimmie  Doolittle. 
Jimmie  Mattern  and  Col.  Roscoe 
Turner. 

Educational  Campaign 

Upon  enrollment,  an  air  cadet  re¬ 


coupon  is  pul>lishe<l  every  day.  The  reader 
cxchangis  one  coupon  for  one  stamp.  The 
coupon  may  he  redeemed  without  cost  by  the 
reader  if  redeemed  at  our  office  in  person.  If 
redeemed  by  mail,  the  contestant  must  send  in 
five  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and  han¬ 
dling.  W'e  started  our  contest  Jan.  3  and  it 
will  run  for  six  months.  The  contestants  may 
purchase  stamp  albums  from  the  paper  or  may 
make  their  own  albums.  Every  day  there  is 
published  a  facsimile  of  one  stamp  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  it  rejiresents.  W'e  have  put 
up  a  total  of  $3,200  in  prizes,  with  a  $1,500  top 
prize. 

“Either  liecaiise  this  contest  appeals  to  the 
collector’s  instinct  in  all  of  us,  or  because  of 
its  educational  value,  or  both,  intere.st  in  it 
has  Ix-come  so  contagious  that  with  34,000  cir¬ 
culation  we  are  now  redeeming  alxiut  15,000 
stamps  a  day.  This  me.ans  15,000  coupons  are 
being  clippeil  daily.  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  15,000  contestants,  as  one 
contestant  may  have  otie  or  more  friends  clip- 
pitig  cottpons  for  him.  To  date  there  are 
nearly  6,000  contestants  on  record.  The  prize 
witiners  will  be  those  who  have  the  most  near¬ 
ly  eotnplete  sets  of  differetit  stamps.  One  of 
the  interesting  developments  is  the  formation 
of  stamp  exchange  clubs.  Memliers  of  these 
ehths  meet  atul  exchange  duplicate  stamps.  To 
date,  the  eontestatits  are  about  65%,  adult  ami 
.15%  childreti.” 

The  contest  is  copyrighted  by  Pic¬ 
torial  Stamp  Syndicate,  Chicago. 

A  “Safe"  Recordl 


Continuing  Eyster's 
Work  for  ICMA 

Work  of  the  late  Clarence  Eyster, 
secretary-treasurer  since  1919  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  who  died  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  will  be  carried  on  by  his  sec¬ 
retary,  Annetta  Solterman.  She  had 
been  associated  with  him  for  many 
years.  He  was  also  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star. 

Miss  Solterman  will  be  assisted  in 
the  Association  matters  until  ICMA 
convention  time  by  Frank  Cochran, 
the  new  circulation  manager  of  the 
Peoria  Star,  and  Joe  Bunting,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Bloomington  > 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph.  Willard  Johnson, 
a  reporter  for  the  Star,  will  continue 
writing  for  and  editing  the  ICMA 
Bulletin. 

"DIGEST"  TO  RESUME 

Literary  Digest  plans  to  resume  reg¬ 
ular  weekly  publication  with  the 
issue  of  March  26.  Temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  magazine  was  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  24.  Several  new  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  added.  David  P.  Page 


WINS  SAFETY  PRIZE 

The  Jamaica  Long  Island  Daily  Star 
received  first  place  awards  in  the  six- 
month  automobile  accident  reduction 
campaign  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Safety  Council.  The  Star 
received  a  certificate  of  award  in  the 
newspaper-urban  classification  for  op¬ 
erating  eight  trucks  eight  hours  a  day 
for  six  months,  or  a  total  of  4,960 
hours,  without  a  mishap.  Assistant 
Circulation  Manager  Alton  N.  Lundeen 
accepted  the  certificate  for  the  Star  at 
the  regular  monthly  dinner  of  the 
Safety  Council  held  in  the  Hotel  As- 
tor,  New  York,  March  3. 


CORRECTION 

Increases  in  Sunday  wholesale  cir¬ 
culation  rates  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Journal- American  went  into  effect 
recently.  Wholesale  rates  in  13  sur¬ 
rounding  towns’  branch  offices  went 
from  $7.25  to  $7.50  per  hundred,  in¬ 
volving  700  accounts,  according  to  Mil- 
ton  J.  Picou,  circulation  manager.  By 
a  graduated  process  the  paper  in¬ 
creased  75%  of  its  circulation  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  copy. 


ceives  bronze  cadet  wings  and  a  silver 
membership  card.  Upon  the  back  of 
the  latter,  the  member’s  grades  will  be  ; 
marked  upon  completion  of  courses  in  , 
the  corps  educational  program.  The 
card  will  also  admit  the  owner  to  va¬ 
rious  air  races,  model  meets  and  cadet 
shows. 

"The  Times  Air  Cadet  Corps  goes 
beyond  a  membership  card  and  pin,” 
explained  Russ  Stewart,  Times  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager,  who 
likened  the  organization  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  that  as  various 
courses  are  passed,  the  cadet  advances 
in  rank.  “Upon  completion  of  the  12 
courses,  instruction  manuals  for  which 
are  obtained  by  a  member  sending  in 
a  coupon  with  five  cents  to  cover  cost 
of  postage,  a  cadet  will  have  a  com¬ 
plete  ground  school  training  in  avia¬ 
tion  fundamentals,”  he  said.  “We 
realize  the  Boy  Scouts  ‘had  something 
there’  and  have  followed  their  formula 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  ob¬ 
taining  sustained  interest  among 
youths  through  a  system  of  passing 
tests  in  order  to  gain  a  higher  rank.” 

Chance  to  Climb 

For  instance,  a  youngster,  to  receive 
a  commission  as  Lieutenant  and  silver 
wings,  is  required  to  pass  the  follow¬ 
ing  compulsory  courses;  History  of 
Aviation,  Aeronautical  Terms,  and 
Types  of  Aircraft;  and  one  optional 
course  selected  from  the  following: 
Engines,  Model  Design  and  Building, 
Radio  Administration  or  Airline  Stew¬ 
ardess.  Upon  reaching  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  the  member  can  advance 
to  Captain  by  passing  additional 
courses.  A  merit  badge  system  is  also 
being  worked  out  to  maintain  sus¬ 
tained  interest  in  the  movement. 

Jack  Vilas,  president,  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  NAA,  is  chief  of  staff  of 
the  corps  and  Maurice  Roddy,  Times 
aviation  editor,  is  commander.  There 
is  a  daily  story  about  the  corps  and  on 
Sunday  the  paper  devotes  a  full  page 
to  aviation  news,  with  approximately 
half  the  material  of  special  intere.st  to 
cadet  corps  members. 

Pictorial  Stamp  Contest 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  inter¬ 
ested  in  new  ideas  in  promotion 
might  like  to  know  something  about 
the  Pictorial  Stamp  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Worcester  (Ma.ss.)  Evening 
Post  for  the  first  time.  W.  G.  Gavin, 
Post  editor  and  general  manager,  out¬ 
lines  the  idea  as  follows: 

1  lu-rt  is  a  ''fiif,  ,,t  Jau  In':iutifnlly  colort-il 
ra'tiiri.'il  >tain|>^  liistarical  ^lirities  .■iiid 

oiiitr  place',  af  ititere-.l  in  many  cannlrie*..  .\ 


REPRODUCING  a  letter  from  the  ' 
Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Com-  i 
pany,  reviewing  the  past  year’s  acci¬ 
dent  (or  better  yet,  safety)  record  of  . 
the  paper’s  18  delivery  trucks,  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  recently  carried  a 
six-column  ad,  congratulating  its  truck  ^ 
drivers  for  their  remarkable  low  ac¬ 
cident  rate.  The  letter  revealed  that 
during  1937,  the  Georgian’s  fleet  rolled 
up  a  distance  of  280,622  miles,  most  of 
which  was  driven  through  the  city 
streets  on  a  tight  schedule.  “Despite 
these  conditions,”  states  the  Aetna 
safety  engineer,  “your  trucks  averaged 
a  distance  of  93,540  miles  per  charge¬ 
able  accident,  a  record  of  which  any¬ 
one  driving  a  motor  vehicle  of  any 
type  might  well  be  proud.  The  cost 
of  these  chargeable  accidents  boils 
down  to  $.00153  per  mile.”  The 
Georgian  copywriter  who  prepared  the 
ad,  stated  it  this  way: 

“While  you  did  ytnir  part  to  Ihe  patter 
out  on  time,  you  drove  a  d. 'Stance  nearly  12 
times  around  the  world  with  only  three  acci¬ 
dents.  m*nor  ones  at  that,  P»r  which  you  were 
even  partly  to  blame.  .  .  .  Such  a  recortl  is 
•  me  of  which  all  your  fellow  employes  are 
proud.  Von  set  an  examt>Ie  to  support  your 
paper’s  battle  for  safer  traffic  in  Atlanta  and 
( ieorgia.” 

NO  ADS  IN  “SPECIAL" 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  is  dis¬ 
tributing  to  farmers  in  its  territory 
a  20-page  tabloid  supplement  which 
carried  no  advertising.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  experts  at  the  college  of 
agriculture.  University  of  Nebraska, 
detailing  how  farmers  can  best  take 
advantage  of  changed  conditions 
caused  by  deficiency  in  rainfall.  Each 
article  in  the  supplement  had  been 
published  in  the  Sunday  World-Her¬ 
ald.  So  far  more  than  .30,000  copies 
have  been  distributed. 

NEW  INS  FEATURE 

“Manhattan  Side-Streets,”  a  new 
INS  fast  mail  service  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  is  being  conducted  by  Walter 
Kiernan,  formerly  chief  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  bureau,  and  comprises 
passing  observations  on  the  little 
things  happening  in  New  York  which 
are  of  intere.st  to  j>eople  in  the 
country. 

JOINS  AUDITED  GROUP 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  Times. 
published  by  Clinton  D.  McKinnon, 
has  joined  the  California  Audited 
Newspapers,  metropolitan  Los  Ange¬ 
les  newspapers  represented  nationally 
by  C.  J.  Anderson,  Chicago,  Ralph  R. 
Mulligan,  New  York,  and  John  H 
Hammond.  Los  Angeles. 


continues  as  editor;  George  F.  Havell 
as  publisher. 

■ 

INTERSTATE  MEETING 

Inter-State  Circulation  Managers 
Association  will  convene  at  the  Hotel 
du  Pont.  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  20- 
21 


AIDING  ADVERTISERS 

The  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune  March 
2  issued  the  first  copy  of  its  monthly 
trade  magazine,  “Sell,’’  which  contains 
up-to-date  tips  to  merchandisers. 
The  magazine  is  pocket-size. 


Did  You  Ever  Give  an  Advertising  Book 
to  the  Pubtic  Library! 

Ill  iiiuiiy  m-ImhiIs  uimI  lilirurirs.  ihiT**  are  hooks  which  attack 
advertising.  .Are  yon  inli-n-sti-d  in  having  hooks  favorable  to 
advertising  presented  to  sneh  institutions’:' 

Womens  (diihs  and  various  eonsiinier  groups  in  your  city  are 
listening  to  lectures  attacking  advertising  as  an  economic  force. 

Is  it  worth  your  while  to  present  the  facts  about  advertising 
and  its  importanee  in  our  American  scheme  of  things? 

Opponents  of  advertising  are  exceedingly  active.  The  more 
successful  they  are,  the  less  advertising  revenue  you  can  get. 
.Advertising  responsi*  will  1m‘  nnsatisfaetory  to  merchants.  Busi¬ 
ness  activity  will  slow  down  still  more.  Newspaper  readers  will 
he  deprivi'd  of  the  service  whii’h  good  advertising  affords 
them. 

W  hy  not  make  a  list  of  10  or  20  individuals  or  institutions  and 
present  copies  of  that  outstanding  hook  hy  W'^illiam  A. 
Thomson  .  .  . 

"MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND  BUY" 

This  text  hook  has  260  pages,  2.y  full  page  illustrations  and  is 
handsomely  hound  and  |>rinted.  .S3  a  copy.  Special  price  for 
hulk  orders.  Phone  or  write  for  full  particulars.  Or  send  the 
coupon : 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BOOK  MART 

1700  Times  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sfiiil  me  fur  exiiiiiimitiuii  one  eo|»\  of  "Makiii;:  Millions  Read  and  Buy”  hy 
William  A.  Tlioin'oii.  s3.(llt  |io-tpaid.  I'ive  day>  after  receipt  of  the  hook.  1 
vill  -eml  yon  my  remitlance  or  return  the  hook.  Special  rales  in  lots  of 
a.  10  or  more. 


Name  .  . \ddres- 


Blisine--  (ainnection 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  BoYonne  Tunes 

REVIEW  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Carrier  to  Crooner 

BING  CROSBY  HOPES  that  all  his 
four  boys — almost  as  famous  as  Ed¬ 
die  Cantor’s  five  girls — will  start  as 
newspaper  carriers.  He  said  so  in  a 
letter  to  Charles  E.  Devlin,  promotion 


whether  sold  in  one  of  the  114  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  City,  or  in  one  of  the  23  sur¬ 
rounding  counties,  or  in  the  outlying 
territory  within  100  miles  of  the  city, 
or  in  Plumas  County,  California,  or 
any  other  county  throughout  the 
United  States.  Many  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives  will  be  interested  in 
this  booklet,  not  only  for  its  figures 
on  Times  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion,  but  for  its  breakdowns  of  num¬ 
ber  of  families  in  the  districts  of  New 
York  City  and  their  median  annual 
expenditures. 


department  of  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review.  And  Devlin  didn’t  tell  a  soul 
except  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
Spokesman-Review,  through  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  shown  herewith. 

"Spokane’s  own  Bing  Crosby,”  as 
the  copy  reminded  Spwkanites,  put  it 
this  way: 

“Dear  Mr.  Devlin:  I  hope  all  my  boys  may 
start  as  newspaper  carriers.  I  want  them  to 
be  workers. 

“.\11  of  our  family  had  Spokane  newspaper 
routes;  even  the  girls  filled  in  when  we  were 
sick.  We  have  all  kept  fairly  healthy,  happy 
and  busy  ever  since. 

“Of  the  bunch,  I  probably  developed  the 
lea-t  desire  for  labor — but  the  whistling  experi¬ 
ence  came  in  mighty  handy.  Sincerely, 

“Bing  Crosby." 

The  line  forms  at  the  right.  The 
mike  is  a  long  way  ahead  and  around 
a  couple  of  corners.  And,  hey  you, 
no  whistling! 

Signs  oi  Spring 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  for  all  good  pro¬ 
motion  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
garden  editions,  travel  editions,  and 
other  timely  editions.  Some  annovmce- 
ments,  in  fact,  have  been  on  our  desk 
too  many  weeks  already  without  get¬ 
ting  into  this  column. 

Announcing  Spring  Garden  Supple¬ 
ment  for  March  13,  and  Spring  Travel 
Number  for  March  20,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  issued  folders  in  color  on  each, 
taking  occasion  to  cite  records  of  past 
years  to  indicate  its  pulling  power. 
Another  Enquirer  folder  goes  back  to 
the  figures  of  1937  to  list  it  among  the 
comparatively  few  newspapers  that 
carried  more  new-car  advertising, 
more  tire  and  tube  advertising,  and 
more  gas  and  oil  advertising  than 
in  1936. 

New  York  Times  made  a  plea  for 
advertising  of  garden  books,  rather 
than  gardens,  for  its  edition  of 
March  13.  A  card  pasted  on  the  Re¬ 
sort  and  Travel  Section  of  a  year  ago 
announced  the  1938  travel  section  for 
March  20. 

One  other  timely  appeal  of  the 
Times  is  for  hotel  advertising.  A  card 
sent  out  bears  a  chart  showing  the 
rise  of  hotel  advertising  to  a  March 
peak.  The  text  explains:  ‘‘When 
spring  moves  northward,  so  will  many 
winter  travelers.  Their  return  from 
Southern  resorts  will  mean  more 
guests  for  New  York  hotels.  By  chart¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  hotel  advertising 
last  year,  we  find  that  March  is  an 
important  spring  month  for  room 
rentals.  .  .  .” 

Circulation  Analysis 
THE  1938  CIRCULA'nON  BOOK 


Detroit  Linage 

ANOTHER  BOOK  destined  to  be 
well-thumbed  is  a  thick,  pocket- 
sized  book  by  the  Detroit  News, 
showing  ‘‘Newspaper  Advertising  in 
Detroit”  for  1937.  In  page  after  page 
of  statistics,  this  shows  how  one  ad¬ 
vertiser  after  another  divided  his 
linage  among  weekday  and  Sunday 
editions  of  the  three  Detroit  news¬ 
papers.  Both  retail  and  general  linage 
is  included. 

Sugar-Coated 

LOS  ANGELES. — On  the  theory  that 
there’s  no  reason  why  you  can’t 
have  a  little  fun  along  with  your  sta¬ 
tistics,  Los  Angeles  Times  retail  mar¬ 
keting  and  survey  department,  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  Baxter,  has 
planned  a  series  of  six  to  eight  little 
booklets  this  year,  each  with  its  sell¬ 
ing  message  coated  with  light  and 
sometimes  kidding  copy,  and  dressed 
up  with  clever  caricatures  and  neat 
typography. 

First  of  the  series,  ‘‘The  Postman 
Rang  5,000  Times,”  recounts  the  sur¬ 
prise  with  which  it  was  found  that 
the  Times  is  a  mass,  as  well  as  a 
class,  medium.  It  is  based  on  two 
surveys  made  among  customers  of 
Ralphs  Grocery  Co.,  a  cash-and-carry 
chain  organization,  and  the  Van  de 
Kamps  bakeries,  whose  134  outlets  in 
Southern  California  are  “models  of 
.  .  .  good-looking  salesgirls  and  selling 
efficiency.”  There  is  a  two-color  job 
on  each  page,  and  plenty  of  white 
space  around  the  type.  The  booklet 
is  a  20-page  affair,  8%  by  6%  inches. 

Subsequent  topics  will  include  the 
new  car  market,  and  “Why  Adver¬ 
tise?”  The  latter  possibly  making  no 
attempt  to  sell  the  Times  directly. 

AGFA  LIFTS  BUDGET 

The  heaviest  national  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  ever  adopted  for 
Agfa  Ansco  Guaranteed  Film  will  be 
used  this  year.  Using  the  theme  “A 
Hard  Picture  to  Get — But  Agfa  Film 
Got  It,”  showing  generally  an  artistic 
shot  with  distinct  detail  in  black  and 
white,  the  program  will  be  conducted 
in  10  leading  picture  magazines.  In 
connection  with  the  program  new 
dealer  hints  are  to  be  provided.  The 
account  will  be  handled  by  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  with  John  Grimm  as 
account  executive. 

ITU  STRIKE  OGDEN 

In  an  attempt  to  force  a  closed  shop 
agreement,  14  union  compositors  and 
make-up  men  on  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  staged  a  walkout 
March  9.  Despite  the  strike  a  12-page 
edition  was  printed.  Publisher  A.  L. 
Glasmann  said  the  paper  would  be 
of  published  as  usual.  The  stereotype 


Eight  Strikers  Reinstated  .  .  . 
Chattanooga  News  Signs 
With  No  Increases 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,  March  9 — Termi¬ 
nation  of  the  strike  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Bayonne  Times  was 
announced  yesterday  by  Herman 
Lazarus,  publisher.  An  agreement 
settling  the  strike  which  began  Nov. 
11  provides  for  reinstatement,  as  of 
Friday,  of  six  of  the  eight  striking  re¬ 
porters.  Lazarus  said  the  guild  unit 
of  the  paper  will  designate  the  two 
who  will  not  be  reinstated.  One  will 
receive  20  weeks  indemnity  and  the 
other  is  said  to  have  obtained  work 
elsewhere. 

The  contract,  signed  today,  for  one 
year  provides  wage  increases,  a  five- 
day,  40-hour  week  and  equal  time 
off  or  cash  at  the  option  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  overtime.  Although  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  guild  as  a  bargaining 
agent,  the  contract  does  not  set  up  a 
guild  shop,  Lazarus  said.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  last  Monday  night. 

Pay  Increases 

Pay  rises  range  from  10  to  66% 
with  minimum  salaries  established  at 
$22.50  for  beginners  and  $40  after 
four  years  experience.  Dismissal 
bonuses  run  up  to  three  months’  pay 
for  10  years  service.  There  is  also  a 
clause  protecting  the  strikers  from 
dismissal  “for  economy”  during  life 
of  the  contract. 

Negotiations  leading  to  the  strike 
settlement  were  carried  on  with  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  of  Bayonne  as 
mediators.  Members  appointed  by 
Mayor  Donohue,  chairman,  were  City 
Commissioners  Griffin  and  Roberson, 
Edward  F.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  William 
N.  Hutchinson,  a  real  estate  man. 

It  is  understood  the  guildsmen 
agreed  verbally  to  notify  all  Time.s’ 
advertisers  of  the  amicable  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  strike  before  they  re¬ 
turned  to  work  Friday. 

Chattanooga  News  Signs 

A  YEAR  CONTRACT  effective  March 

1  was  signed  by  the  Chattanooga 

(Tenn.)  News  and  the  Chattanooga 


Newspaper  Guild  recently.  It  was 
signed  by  George  Fort  Milton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  newspaper,  and  Quentin 
P.  Gore,  president  of  the  guild,  and 
Travis  K.  Hedrick,  guild  secretary. 

The  contract  provides  no  salary  in¬ 
creases  but  establishes  a  five-day  40- 
hour  week,  provides  for  “no  reduction 
in  salaries  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  this  agreement;”  equal 
time  or  cash  for  overtime;  two  weeks’ 
vacation;  sick  leave;  and  dismis.sal 
indemnity  of  one  week’s  salary  for 
every  year  of  service  plus  three  weeks 
for  the  first  year. 

There  i^no  guild  shop  provision 
and  a  clause  states:  “There  shall  be 
no  dismissals  because  of  the  expense 
of  putting  agreement  into  effect. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  im¬ 
pair  the  right  of  the  publisher  to  re¬ 
duce  or  dismiss  personnel  for 
economic  reasons.” 

■ 

ITU  OHIO  STRIKES  END 

(liy  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Toledo,  O.,  March  10 — The  two 
newspapers  of  Fostoria,  O.,  the  Daily 
Review  and  the  Daily  Times,  were 
publishing  from  their  own  plants  today 
following  an  agreement  which  ended 
a  two  weeks’  strike  of  printers.  The 
agreement  reached  last  night  by  the 
publishers  and  the  recently  organized 
unit  of  the  typographical  union,  speci¬ 
fied  wages  of  80  cents  an  hour  and  the 
40-hour  week  and  stipulated  that  no 
strike  or  lockout  would  be  ordered  in 
the  future.  The  newspapers  had  been 
publishing  a  combined  one  sheet  issue 
daily  from  the  Review  plant  since  the 
strike  was  called  Feb.  24. 

■ 

IOWA  NAMES  McGUIRE 

Des  Moines,  la.,  March  8 — Gene  S. 
McGuire,  for  two  years  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association, 
has  been  elected  manager  by  the 
board  of  directors.  He  succeeds  E.  T. 
Flaherty,  who  resigned  Jan.  1  to  be¬ 
come  editor  and  publisher  of  Cedar 
Falls  (la.)  Daily  Record.  William  F. 
Riley,  Jr.,  will  assist  McGuire. 

■ 

TRANSCRIPTS  RELEASED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  8 — The 
White  House  today  released  for  news¬ 
paper  publication  16  transcripts  of 
Presidential  press  conferences,  eight 
for  use  in  morning  newspapers  and 
eight  for  evening  publications  Mon¬ 
day,  March  14. 
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the  New  York  Times  is  out,  based  and  press  rooms  and  the  job  depart 
on  ABC  counts  for  Sunday,  Sept.  26,  ment  were  not  affected.  The  paper 
and  Thursday,  Sept.  23, 1937.  It  traces  has  operated  as  an  open  shop  since 
every  copy  sold  on  those  days,  1923. 
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Ten  Brewers  Sponsor 
$500,000  Radio  Show 

Half  a  million  dollars  of  advertis¬ 
ing  money  from  brewers  is  going  into 
the  broadcasts  of  the  recently  formed 
Brewers’  Radio  Show  Association,  a 
corporation  formed  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  United  States  Advertising 
Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  man¬ 
age  this  campaign  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  national  hook-up.  The 
first  broadcast  was  at  8  P.M.  (EST) 
March  7. 

According  to  Edward  R.  Wade,  of 
the  United  States  Advertising  Corpo¬ 
ration,  this  is  “the  first  national  hook¬ 
up  by  a  group  of  brewers  working 
together  for  their  own  local  interests, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  home 
consumption  of  beer  everywhere.” 

Some  brewers  in  the  past  have 
sponsored  spot  announcements  or 
local  programs,  and  a  few  have  spon¬ 
sored  parts  of  regional  ones.  All  of 
the  brewers  in  the  Radio  Show  group 
are  regular  users  of  newspaper  space. 

The  brewers  sponsoring  the  nation¬ 
al  show  and  (rffering  their  own  re¬ 
gional  commercial  announcements 


Campaigns  and  Accounts  The  Advertising 


The  Sponiors 

Acme  Breweries,  San  Franci.sco;  Acme  Brew¬ 
ing  Company,  I.«s  Angeles;  Theodore  Hamm 
Brewing  Company,  St.  Paul;  tlriesedieck 
Brothers,  St.  Louis;  Hudepnhl  Brewing,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Tivoli  Brewing,  Detroit:  Pittsburgh 
Brewing,  Pittsburgh;  John  F,  Trommer,  Inc., 
Brooklyn;  Narragansett  Brewing,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Phoenix  Brewing,  Buffalo. 

In  Philadelphia  and  in  other  CBS 
cities,  not  in  the  areas  assigned  to 
sponsoring  brewers,  the  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer  Association  sponsored,  seeking 
to  associate  beer  with  bottles,  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  cans. 

The  half-hour  Monday  evening  pro¬ 
grams  are  scheduled  for  six  months, 
with  an  option  to  continue  longer. 
The  first  program  featured  Lou  Holtz, 
comedian;  Ted  Husing,  sports  com¬ 
mentator;  Kay  Thompson,  singer,  and 
Richard  Him^r  and  orchestra. 

Almost  all  of  the  sponsoring  brew¬ 
ers  are  members  of  United  Brewers 
International  Foundation,  and  H.  J. 
Charles,  chairman  of  UBIF,  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  sponsoring  brewer¬ 
ies.  UBIF  since  last  November  has 
been  considering  a  joint  advertising 
campaign  to  improve  the  standing  of 
beer,  but  has  not  yet  done  more  than 
consider  it. 


PREMIER-PABST  COMPANY  is  re¬ 
leasing  black-and-white  newspaper 
advertising  on  Pabst  beer  in  several 
hundred  cities  this  month.  While 
orders  are  being  issued  to  a  general 
list  of  newspapers,  extent  of  the 
Pabst’s  1938  advertising  program  in 
newspapers  is  yet  to  be  definitely  de¬ 
termined,  it  was  stated  his  week.  The 
account  is  placed  by  Morris,  Schenker 
&  Roth,  Chicago  agency. 

J.  F.  Friedell  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  placed  its  account  with  the 
Barlow  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  also 
of  Syracuse.  This  concern  manufac¬ 
tures  Masonite  products,  among  which 
are  secretarial  desks,  typewriter  desks, 
mothproof  cabinets,  Roll-a-Way  table 
tops  and  Stack-A-Baskets. 

Lister  Bros.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
dietetic  and  medical  specialties,  is 
launching  a  new  product  under  the 
trade-name  “Lister’s  Skin-Cleaning 
Lotion  and  Ointment”  for  the  relief  of 
acne.  Distribution  has  been  started 
through  the  Liggett  Drug  Stores.  The 
advertising  is  being  handled  by  the 
Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  New  York; 
Francis  Marquis  is  the  account 
executive. 


Survey 


Neff-Rogow,  Inc.,  has  been  selected 
by  the  Nu-Enamel  Corporation  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  direct  eastern 
radio  activities.  A  campaign,  using 
Martha  Deane  on  WOR,  started 
March  7. 


Stack-Goble  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  is 
now  placing  the  accounts  of  Con¬ 
stance  Bennett,  Inc.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
(cosmetics),  and  New  England  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Evanston,  Ill.  (Peacock’s 
vegetable  juices). 

Anglo-American  Mill  Corp.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.,  has  appointed  Byrne  Adv. 
Agency,  Chicago,  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Lightolier  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
manufacturer  of  lighting  fixtures  and 
portable  lamps,  has  appointed  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  advertising 
counsel. 


Newspaper  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Isobell  Laboratories,  health 
product  manufacturers,  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Blau- Dell  Advertising  Agency 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 


Okla.  Architects  Seek 
$2,000  for  Ads 


Members  of  the  Oklahoma  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  are  raising  funds  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign,  Leonard  H. 
Bailey,  chapter  secretary,  announced 
this  week,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

“It  has  been  considered  unethical 
for  architects  to  advertise  their  ser¬ 
vices — just  as  it  has  been  for  doctors 
and  lawyers.  However,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  victims  of  hit-or-miss 
cards  placed  in  programs  and  direc¬ 
tories,”  Mr.  Bailey  said. 

“We  have  decided  upon  an  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  in  which  we  will  advertise  as 
a  group  and  not  as  individuals,”  he 
continued. 

Bailey  estimated  that  $2,000  would 
be  raised  for  this  year’s  campaign  by 
contributions  from  the  100  architect 
members. 


continued  jrom  page  11 


head  full  of  talk  about  a  new  era  in 
motion  picture  advertising.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  a  party  and  preview  given 
by  Caravel  Distributing  Corporation, 
New  York,  in  honor  of  its  new  ani¬ 
mated  cartoon  film,  “Boy  Meets  Dog,” 
just  completed  for  Bristol  -  Myers 
Company.  The  film  is  due  to  start 
showing  April  1  in  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  going  on  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  if  results  are 
satisfactory.  , 

The  new  era — as  nearly  as  we  could 
make  out  between  the  thumpings  of 
an  over-ambitious  drummer,  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  white-aproned  male  quartet, 
and  the  general  hub-bub  of  people 
trying  to  talk  loud  enough  so  they 
wouldn’t  have  to  listen — is  to  make  a 
lady  out  of  screen  advertising  and 
introduce  her  to  the  best  people; 
to  wit,  the  so-called  Class  A  picture 
houses. 

In  her  new  clothes,  she  will  defi¬ 
nitely  high-hat  the  “minute  movies,” 
and  other  outright  advertising  films 
that  tell  their  story  quickly  and  hope 
to  get  off  the  screen  before  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  annoyed.  Her  mission  in  life 
is  to  win  friends  and  influence  people 
by  her  entertaining  ways — in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance  by  her  Technicolor,  by 
her  Gene  Byrnes  “Reg’lar  Feller,”  her 
Nathaniel  Shilkret  orchestra,  her 
music  by  the  “Three  Little  Pigs” 
composer. 


lOINS  COMPTON 

Chauncey  Landon,  former  vice- 
president  and  director  of  A.  M. 
Mathes,  advertising  agency,  was  made 
a  vice-president  of  Compton  Adver- 
ti.sing,  Inc.,  March  3.  Before  joining 
Mathes,  Mr.  Landon  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Canada  Dry  Gin¬ 
ger  Ale,  Inc. 


A  nation  -  wide  limerick  contest, 
sponsored  by  Leonard  Division  of 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation  and  of¬ 
fering  $9,500  in  prizes,  will  begin 
March  15,  according  to  Walter  Jeffrey, 
Leonard  advertising  manager.  News¬ 
paper  space  and  full-page  national 
magazine  advertising  will  be  used  in 
promotion. 

Tyremat  Corp.,  of  Long  Island  City, 
New  York,  has  appointed  Martin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York,  to  place 
all  its  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Westchester  Hill  Corporation, 
builder  and  developer  of  real  estate 
properties  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Metropolitan 
Adverising  Company,  in  New  York 
City,  to  service  its  account.  Valentine 
M.  Spotto  is  account  executive. 

Continental  Travel  Service,  with 
offices  in  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  has 
placed  its  account  with  Gerth-Knollin 
Advertising  Agency,  San  Francisco. 
Advertisements  featuring  winter  sport 
trips  are  being  placed  in  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  coast  magazines. 

Denman  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Warren,  Ohio,  has  appointed  H.  W. 
Fairfax  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  to  conduct  a  campaign  on 
Denman  Retreadable  tires.  Marshall 
F.  Bochenheimer  is  account  executive. 
National  copy,  direct-mail,  trade  ad¬ 
vertising,  and-point-of-sale  promo¬ 
tions  will  be  used. 


calculate  a  “mil-fan  rate” — cost  per 
showing  to  a  million  fans — of  $5,000. 
That’s  more  than  2,000  times  the 
average  milline  rate  of  morning  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  according  to  the 
E&P  International  Year  Book,  and 
almost  1,500  times  the  average  evening 
paper  milline  rate.  On  a  cost  basis, 
then,  the  advertiser  would  have  to  get 
as  much  result  from  showing  the  film 
to  one  person  as  from  publishing  1,500 
to  2,000  lines  in  one  newspaper. 

All  of  which  isn’t  as  far-fetched  as 
it  might  seem,  for  on  that  kind  of 
figuring  must  depend  the  advertiser’s 
ultimate  verdict.  On  the  one  hand 
he  must  constantly  subdue  his  adver¬ 
tising  appeal,  bringing  in  stealthy 
references  to  his  product  while  assur¬ 
ing  the  audience  he  is  being  enter¬ 
taining;  on  the  other  hand  he  can 
make  a  straightforward  appeal  for 
business  in  dominating  space,  or  in 
smaller  space  spread  over  several 
months. 

From  the  theater  manager’s  view¬ 
point,  it  is  another  matter.  If  the 
advertising  dose  in  any  program  be¬ 
comes  unpalatable  to  the  extent  that, 
say,  ten  out  of  a  thousand  fans  stayed 
away,  he  could  easily  lose  the  whole 
amount  of  his  advertising  receipts. 


Advertising  Lost 

EVER  SINCE  there  have  been  adver¬ 
tising  films,  we  have  heard  the 
claim  that  they  were  being  made  so 
entertaining  as  to  be  welcome  fodder 
for  people  who  have  paid  their  way 
into  theaters.  “Boy  Meets  Dog”  prob¬ 
ably  comes  closest  to  this  goal,  but  we 
still  have  our  doubts.  Even  with  a 
small  invited  audience  at  the  Caravel 
exhibit  room,  we  heard  scattered 
Bronx  cheers  when  the  word  “Ipana” 
appeared  on  the  screen. 

That  moment  did  not  arrive  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  showing.  Until 
then  the  picture  had  been  an  insist¬ 
ently  jovial  hodge-podge  of  animated 
— very  much  animated — boy  and  dog 
and  stem  parent,  mixed  up  with 
dwarfs  and  pigs  and  ducks  in  the 
familiar  Walt  Disney  fashion.  First 
approach  to  the  subject  in  hand  was 
a  school  scene  where  all  the  pupils 
put  their  fingers  on  their  cheeks  and 
massaged  their  gums  to  music;  but  no 
trade  name  was  mentioned  here,  nor 
even  a  toothbrush  shown. 

Getting  down  to  business,  the  film 
presently  sent  the  mean  old  father 
through  an  intricate  “Youth  Machine,” 
reminiscent  of,  but  not  so  marvelous 
as,  the  kicking  machine  in  which  the 
Big  Bad  Wolf  used  to  land.  It  was 
enough,  however,  to  reduce  Pop  to  a 
diapered  squalling  infant,  which  feat 
sent  the  whole  cast  into  a  theme  song, 
“He’s  Childlike  in  His  Dental  Knowl¬ 
edge.”  As  this  phrase  resounded 
there  came  a  quick  close-up  of  a  bill¬ 
board,  bearing  the  same  phrase  with 
a  picture  of  Ipana  toothpaste. 


Mil-fan  Rate,  $5,000 


WALKER  NAMED  C.  E. 

Fred  J.  Walker,  manager,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  has  assumed  new  duties  as 
city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin.  Mr.  Walker  succeeds  Edgar 
C.  “Scoop”  Gleason,  relieved  to  do 
special  writing  for  the  Call-Bulletin. 
Jack  Hanley,  for  10  years  night  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  to  succeed  Mr. 
Walker  as  INS  bureau  manager.  Dan 
Frishman  has  been  moved  from 
cables  to  night  editor  and  Fred  Wyatt, 
formerly  of  Transradio,  has  been 
added  to  the  bureau  staff  to  handle 
cables. 


TO  GET  THIS  SHOT  before  theater 
audiences,  Bristol-Myers  is  paying, 
according  to  the  rates  quoted  to  us, 
$5  per  thousand  theater  seats  per 
showing,  in  addition  to  a  production 
cost  said  to  have  been  around  $25,000. 
For  a  total  of  20,000,000  “circulation” 
the  exhibiting  cost  would  be  $100,000, 
or  half  a  cent  a  person. 

Although  there  can’t  be  a  milline 
rate  for  screen  advertising,  one  might 


mw 


"It's  About  Time," 
chorused  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room 


— ^when  the  news  got  around 
that  a  change  had  been  made  to 
Certified  Mats.  “We  have  been 
giving  them  as  clean  a  typo¬ 
graphical  job  as  you  will  find 
in  this  state,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man.  “Now,  it  looks  as  though 
we  would  begin  to  get  credit 
for  it.” 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.S.  A, 
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Robert  P.  Scripps 
Dies  at  42 


worked  much  at  religion,  but  I  know  build  up  his  body  under  a  physical  He  confessed  later  that  the  responsi- 

now  what  the  inspiration  must  be  to  tutor,  who,  among  other  things  taught  bility  weighed  upon  him. 

those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  Bob  to  become  an  expert  amateur  “I  was  embarrassed  when  I  first 

understand.  boxer.  took  over  this  job,”  he  said,  “because 

“The  circumstances  could  not  have  Young  Bob  was  just  over  six  feet  the  editors  and  other  executives  were 


COHttTlU^d  from  UCtae  5  uuuiu  iiui  iictvtr  xuuii^  ouu  war*  ijitr  truiiuid  uiiw  wcie 

_ ^  been  accidental,  and  however  they  tall,  well  fleshed  and  muscular,  the  all  men  of  greater  age  and  experience. 

were  arranged  they  would  not  have  image  of  his  father  physically.  He  My  associates  appreciate  the  fact  that  I 

reci'eation,^ finally  arriving  at  the  tip  been  cU'ranged  for  a  lesser  soul  than  wrote  the  book.  And  within  about  the  am  not  arbitrary,  that  I  do  not  set 


of  Lower  California  on  March  1. 


Bob.  They  were  a  tribute  from  above  same  length  of  time  he  got  so  handy 


sort  of  oracle  of  in- 


Mr.  Scripps  had  been  m  apparently  tQ  one  who,  of  all  the  men  I  have  with  the  gloves  that  he  could  maul  the  fallible  editorial  judgment.  While  1 
excellent  health  and  spirits  and  espe-  ever  known  except  my  own  father,  boxing  instructor.  The  instructor  quit  am  the  controlling  stockholder,  I  do 


cially  enjoyed  the  last  day.  His  great-  most  deserved  it.”  his  job  and  the  ranch, 

est  enjoyment  of  all  recreations  was  Robert  Paine  Scripps  was  little  in-  The  imminence  of  American  partici- 
sailing,  and  he  was  so  happy  at  the  terested  in  the  mere  business  side  of  pation  in  the  World  War  brought  E.  W. 
fact  that  the  breeze  was  strong  enough  his  newspaper  properties.  He  was,  Scripps  out  of  a  retirement  he  had  en- 
to  permit  maneuvering  under  sail  that  like  his  ’  father,  deeply  interested  in  tered  upon  in  1908.  He  moved  to 
he  commented  on  it  that  day  and  the  policies,  the  editorial  practices  and  Washington  in  May,  1917,  established 
evening  and  through  the  night,  in  the  opportunities  for  service  which  headquarters,  assured  President  Wil- 


which  we  were  able  to  proceed  under  newspaper  ownership  presented. 


:yvapaijci  uwiicxoinp  tijtuvcvi.  son  of  his  support  and  threw  his  mas- 

Although  for  more  than  a  dozen  give  energy  into  sharpening  the 


not  wish  to  be  a  dictator.” 

Hit  Fatficr't  Counsel 

When  his  father  sailed  for  his  last 
cruise  he  handed  Mr.  Scripps  a  lengthy 
personal  testament,  in  which  he  wrote: 

“I  should  prefer  that  you  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  being  in  all  things  a  gentle- 


Hoppiest  Time  of  Life  years  he  headed  the  far-flung  enter-  Scripps  press  into  a  patriotic  instru- 

“He  remarked  that  this  had  been  one  prises  which  his  father  started  and  ment. 
of  the  happiest  times  of  his  life.  He  which  he  helped  to  expand  greatly,  Mr.  Young  Bob — qualified  by  the  type  of 


the  word,  than  that  you  should  vastly 
increase  the  money  value  of  the  estate. 
“Being  a  gentleman,  you  cannot  fail 


of  the  happiest  times  of  his  life.  He  which  he  helped  to  expand  greatly,  Mr.  Young  Bob — qualified  by  the  type  of.,  f  ^  ui-j  j  — 
was  especially  fond  of  the  scenery  Scripps  was  little  known  by  the  world  training  rou^y  sketched  abovi^be-  «  devote  your  whole  mind  and  energy 
.roonrf  T.ower  Talifornia  and  Cabo  to  the  Service  of  the  plam  people,  who 


around  Lower  California  and  Cabo  at  large.  came  his  right  hand.  Differences  were 

San  Lucas  and  expressed  himself  as  Mode  Few  Public  Appearances  developing  between  E.  W.  Scripps  and  pig^of  ^the  United*Stetes^  °  h^e 

v^n  on  a  -similar  trin  the  latter  nart  ’"dlions  of  persons  who  read  his  news-  1®®*  f f*lk^  ^”d  so  well  organized  that  not  only 

^Tlanna^  ^enJJv  wa^nfea^  papers  and  the  product  of  his  services,  chairman  of  the  board  TW  father  ^ 

Iniv  .^nt  I?d  hl  annarrmiv  W^s  abruptly  appointed  Robert  ^ffor-in-  a^ppblic  servant  but  you  are  and 

irtbe  fi^t  ;ort^.f^beaUr  appearances  and  wrote  but  rarely  un-  chief,  responsible  to  no  one  but  him-  continually  free  from  any 

in  the  finest  sort  of  hea  t  .  name.  But  he  had  definite  self.  temntation  to  cater  to  anv  class  of  vour 


in  the  finest  sort  of  health. 

“.\t  about  12:40  a.m.,  March  2,  he 


ideas  about  newsapers,  kept  a  watch- 


nausea,  and  a  hemorrhage  followed. 
This  was  similar  to  an  attack  he  had 
in  Honolulu  last  summer,  which  had 
been  diagnosed  as  a  varicose  condition 
of  the  esophagus. 

"After  the  hemorrhage  he  rested 


He  disliked,  for  example,  the  ex-  trusted  associate  of  E.  \ 
ploitation  of  crime  news  out  of  pro-  his  biographer,  wrote, 
portion  to  its  significance.  He  has  shown  no  dispc 


cnairman  oi  me  x..e  lauic.  ^ 

abruptly  appointed  Robert  ^ffor-in-  ^ 

chief,  responsible  to  no  one  but  him-  continually  free  from  any 

.  .  .  temptation  to  cater  to  any  class  of  your 

Mad.  Good  on  Job  fellow  citizens  for  profit.” 

It  was  decided  to  throw  the  young  men  associated  with  Mr,  Scripps 

man  into  deep  water  and  let  him  sink  management  of  the  far-flung 

or  swim,  Negley  D.  Cochran,  a  properties  never  doubted  that  he  was 
trusted  associate  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and  intent  on  fulfilling  the  terms  of  that 


„„  V  „  _ _  Mad.  Good  on  Job 

complained  of  slight  pain  and  was  oversight  over  his  own  and  did  not  "It  was  decided  to  throw  the  young 
given  a  heatmg  pad.  Within  a  few  hesitate,  on  occasion,  to  speak  his  mind  man  into  deep  water  and  let  him  sink 
minutes  thereafter  he  complained  of  eigarly  and  expertly.  or  swim,”  Negley  D.  Cochran,  a 


his  biographer,  wrote.  “He  swam. 
He  has  shown  no  disposition  to  sink 


“I  am  not  interested  in  money  as  at  any  time  since.” 
such,”  he  told  an  interviewer  for  Edi-  Over  the  elder  Mr.  Scripps'  protests 


letter.  The  Scrippses,  father  and  son, 
had  a  lively  sense  of  public  service  and 
were  not  money  conscious. 

Robert  Paine  Scripps  lived  simply. 


fairlv  well  and  hiXated  no  nai^  At  *  Publisher.  “Hell’s  fire!  I  see  he  went  to  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  to  whether  at  his  home  in  the  village  of 
about  anntw  hemorrhage  **  floating  by  in  a  constant  stream,  just  join  the  army.  But  he  was  exempted  Westchester,  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati  or 

occurred  and  verv  greatlv  weakened  floods,  but  no  one  reaches  front  the  draft  and  established  in  jhe  family  ranch,  Miramar,  outside 

him Tul  he  seS  to  out  to  stop  the  flow.  It  goes  back  into  Washington  as  the  full-fledged  edi-  San  Diego.  He  never  played  what  is 

.'  j.  the  business.” 


and  very  little  discomfiture.  Between 
4:30  a.m.  and  the  hour  of  his  death. 
1:30  p.m.,  March  3,  three  more  hemor¬ 
rhages  occurred. 

Physician  It  Secured 


torial  director  of  a  powerful  aggrega- 


Robert  Paine  Scripps  went  to  school  tion  of  journalistic  influence, 
in  his  father’s  original  “university,”  Three  years  later  Roy  W 


known  as  the  “social  game,”  preferring 
the  society  of  his  associates  and  tried 


reading  of  all  correspondence  between  left  the  presidency  of  the  United  Press 
his  father  and  Scripps  executives,  and  to  become  the  partner  and  associate 


Three  years  later  Roy  W.  Howard  friends  to  the  formal  convolutions  of 
ft  the  presidency  of  the  United  Press  “society.” 


•  "y*'*'®”  •*  Secured  also  attended  Pomona  College.  Later  of  Robert  P.  Scripps.  In  1922,  the 

^  secured  from  San  j^e  took  his  turn  at  managing  Miramar  young  men — Mr.  Howard  being  39,  Mr. 

Jose  del  Cabo,  24  miles  distant.  Dr.  Panob  in  F.urnne  wnrWpH  a.-j  Scrinns  27 — formed  the  Scrinns-How- 


Brouqht  Up  on  Ranch 

Robert  Paine  Scripps  was  born  on 
Oct.  27,  1895,  in  his  father’s  San  Diego 


Se^rrOarduno  arr^^at  aDDroxim  Scripps  27-formed  the  Scripps- How-  manhood  on 

meW  11  a  m  Ld  waTi^^^  Xnda^e  circulation  canvasser  and  reporter  in  ard  partnership  and  started  the  Scripps  2,000  acre  ranch,  15  miles  outside 
toom  the^  Tn  In  tTe  meantime  D^^^  Philadelphia,  as  an  editor  m  San  enterprise  into  a  perii^  of  wide  expan-  gan  Diego.  In  March.  1917,  he  mar- 
^om  tnen  on.  in  the  meantime,  Ur.  Diego,  a  circulation  hustler  in  Bakers-  sion,  during  which  they  successfully  .  .  Mi«  T.oi.  r..lhprt«nn 


Churchill  advised  as  to  treatment  by  ^  ^ 

menage  went  on 

In  the  opinion  of  the  attending  and  Australia, 
physician,  loss  of  blood  was  such  that  Bakersfi- 

no  medical  aid  could  have  saved  Mr.  washboard  ar- 
Scripp.S. 


uiego,  a  circuiauon  nusuer  in  caxers-  ».ou,  uu....*,  W0...0  Margaret  Lou  Culbertson, 

field.  Cal.;  a  reporter  in  Eureka,  Cal.,  launched  an  invasion  of  the  held  of  Pasadena 


and  went  on  his  own  out  to  Hawaii  Eastern  journalism,  which  took  them  enjoyed  tennis  and 

and  Australia.  mto  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  New  ^^t^^ing  as  outdoor  pursuits.  He 

In  Bakersfield  he  toted  a  sample  York  and  Buffalo  and  strengthened  knew  motor  cars  thoroughly  and  drove 

washboard  around  to  the  back  doors  their  forces  m  other  cities  throughout  g^pertly,  preferring  to  travel  long  dis- 

canvassing  for  circulation.  The  paper  the  nation  by  newspaper  purchases  ^^at  fashion 


Most  dramatic  of  toe  series  of  sad  served,  which  was  not  one  owned  and  mergers, 
events  which  preceded  the  fungal  by  his  father,  was  giving  away  wash-  |„h« 

boards  as  premiums.  Circulation  re-  ,926  E.  ^ 


Inherits  Command 

In  1926  E.  W.  Scripps  died  of  apo- 


Indoors,  he  remained  what  he  had 
been  as  a  boy  at  Miramar — an  omni¬ 
vorous  reader.  In  later  years  he  sel- 


account  of  this  bv  Mr  Parker  i«:  both  “  vy  bcripps  died  ol  apo-  vorous  reader.  In  later  years  ne  sel- 

a  description  and  a  tribute-  suits  were  not  so  good,  and  young  Bob  plexy  aboard  his  yacht,  Ohio,  in  the  dom  used  his  office  in  toe  general 

As  we  started  northward  we  were  business  there  in  the  oil  harbor  of  Monrovia,  Liberia.  Robert  offices  of  Scripps-Howard  at  230  Park 

not  sure  whether  we  were  actuallv  in  "f  ®  contract  for  hauling  Paine  Scripps,  the  sole  surviving  son,  Ave.,  New  York  City.  His  real  offices 

contact  with  the  Pennsvlvania  anrl  failing  when  damages  he  paid  inherited  the  trusteeship  of  the  Scripps  were  in  the  ranch  house  at  Miramar, 

Tough  The  ntaht  TTw'^^  enterprises.  Cal.,  or  in  his  country  home  in  West- 


through  the  night  and  well  into  the  profits  and 
afternoon  of  toe  next  day  we  remained  _ 

in  doubt.  We  had  merely  been  in- 
formed  that  the  Pennsylvania  had  "^bc  Euri 
been  ordered  to  look  for  us.  taste  t 


Scores  First  "Beat" 

The  Eureka  experience  gave  him  his 
first  taste  of  a  “beat.”  Assigned  to  the 


At  21,  upon  being  thrust  into  com- 


Cal.,  or  in  his  country  home  in  West¬ 
chester,  a  few  miles  outside  the  city 


"At  last  Captain  Kruse  of  the  Novia  reporting  job,  at  $1  a  day,  he 

was  able  to  catch  her  radio,  and  re-  PuHed  out  one  day  without  warning 
ceive  directions  as  to  where  the  boats  traveled  40  miles  with  toe  sheriff 
should  meet.  Then  came  the  word  ®  point  where  three  Negro  circus 


mand,  he  had  seemed  shy,  unassertive,  limits  of  Cincinnati. 


that  we  had  been  sighted — word  so 
welcome  as  to  be  indescribable. 


hands  had  been  killed  in  combat  with 
lumberjacks.  His  story  was  spread 


"After  that  for  about  an  hour  we  A'®  fl*’®^  page  of  his  newspaper, 

were  unable  to  get  the  big  ship  into  ''^®®  exclusive,  but  the  editor  bawled 


our  line  of  vision.  bim  out,  nevertheless,  for  deserting  his 

Tragic  Beauty  Impressed  Him  marine  post.  .  t  u 

..errt  ^  ,  .1  ,  ,  ,  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  he  met  Jack 

bot^l.Tr^t  London  and  formed  a  friendship  which 

sktofollTn  ^  continued  throughout  the  gilat  au- 

2  havl  onto  f  \  ‘bor’s  life.  He  worked  on  a  newspaper 

the  hip  funnel  '^f  ^  Australia  and,  on  assignment  from 

showed  u^o^  thf  h  ^  Pennsylvania  his  father,  reported  minutely  on  eco- 
orizon  She  was  nomic,  political  and  business  condi- 


sailing  into  the  sunset.  Just  as  the 
sun  went  down  and  its  glorious  colors 


Upon  his  return  in  the  fall  of  1916, 


Good  reproductions  of  pictures  help  to  boost  circulation. 
FLEX  dry  mats  will  give  you  faithful  detail  in  your  halftones, 
due  to  a  cleaner  dot  formation,  os  well  as  better  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  type  matter  and  heavy  solids.  Write  for  free  samples 
to  Flexideal  Dry  Mat  Company.  21  West  Street,  New  York. 


Tm  to°T  ‘--f-  the  Tste;  of  MiraTr  4\  h^^ 

from  the  Novia  was  made.  ghnts.  He  directed  him  to  write  a 

The  tragic  beauty  of  that  scene  will  novel,  based  upon  his  experiences, 
never  leave  me.  I  haven’t  in  my  time  within  six  weeks.  He  required  him  to 
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Walt  McDougalL 
Cartoonist 
Ends  Life  at  80 

Pioneer  in  Field  . . .  Illustrated 
Bill  Nye's  Sayings  .  .  .  Diary 
Noted  ‘Tough  Times" 

Walt  McDougall,  80,  one  of  America’s 
first  newspaper  cartoonists,  was  found 
dead  of  a  bullet  wound  Sunday  at  the 
farmhouse  on  the  Nantic  River  near 
Waterford,  Conn.,  where  he  lived  al¬ 
most  as  a  hermit  for  20  years. 

Found  with  a  long-barreled  pistol 
in  his  hand,  McDougall  was  pro¬ 
nounced  a  suicide  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Dunn, 
medical  examiner,  who  said  he  had 
been  dead  several  days.  In  a  diary 
found  in  the  house  was  the  notation, 
“tough  times.” 

Created  Popular  Comics 

Also  prominent  as  author,  humorist 
and  traveler,  McDougall  created  the 
formerly  popular  comics,  “Absent- 
Minded  Abner,”  “Hank  the  Hermit,” 
and  “Fatty  Felix.”  His  editorial  car¬ 
toons  were  famous  and  one  of  his 
most  powerful  was  “The  Feast  of 
Belshazzar,”  which  was  credited  with 
helping  to  send  Grover  Cleveland  to 
the  White  House. 

McDougall’s  most  prominent  news¬ 
paper  cartooning  was  while  he  was 
with  the  New  York  World  for  16  years, 
and  later  the  Philadelphia  North 
American.  For  several  years  prior  to 
1914  he  drew  a  comic  for  the  McClure 
Syndicate. 

He  was  born  near  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
and  began  his  art  work  as  a  designer 
and  engraver.  His  first  newspaper 
cartoons,  according  to  his  reminis¬ 
cences,  "This  Is  the  Life!”  published  in 
1926  by  A.  A.  Knopf,  were  printed  in 
a  short-lived  paper.  The  Extra,  started 
in  1884. 

McDougall  then  free  lanced  for 
awhile  and  later  got  a  job  on  the 
World  through  a  curious  incident.  He 
retrieved  a  cartoon  of  James  G.  Blaine 
that  had  been  rejected  by  Puck  and 
other  magazines  and  thought  he  might 
submit  it  to  the  Sun.  According  to  his 
book,  he  passed  the  World  Building, 
ran  in  and  thrust  the  cartoon  into  the 
elevator  boy’s  hand,  stammering, 
“Give  that  to  the  editor  and  tell  him 
he  can  have  it  if  he  wants  it.” 

Hired  by  Pulitier 

Next  morning  the  cartoon  appeared 
five  columns  on  the  front  page  and 
he  received  a  telegram  from  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  the  World’s  new  owner.  He 
was  soon  a  member  of  the  staff  and  his 
cartoon  became  an  important  fixture 
in  that  paper. 

For  years  he  illustrated  the  syndi¬ 
cated  sayings  of  Bill  Nye,  who  might 
be  called  the  Will  Rogers  of  his  day. 
Both  started  their  careers  on  the  pa¬ 
per  about  the  same  time. 

When  he  was  employed  by  North 
American  his  work  and  that  of  other 
cartoonists  who  were  adorning  the 
belies  of  animals  they  deemed  suitable 
with  the  heads  of  politicians  got  under 
the  skin  of  those  lampooned  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  to  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  link  up  human  faces  with 
four-footed  bodies. 

The  day  the  bill  was  to  be  voted 
Upon  McDougall  had  a  cartoon  in  the 
North  American  in  which  various 
Vegetables  blossomed  with  the  heads 
of  members  of  the  Legislature.  Every 
niember  of  the  Legislature  foimd  a 
copy  of  the  paper  on  his  desk  and  the 
bill  Weis  defeated. 

During  the  world  war  McDougall 
was  commissioned  by  President  Wil¬ 


son  to  go  to  France  and  make  a  study 
of  camouflaging.  Some  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations  were  adopted  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  Soon  after  this  he  retired  to 
Connecticut. 

He  is  credited  with  one  novel,  “The 
Hidden  City.”  When  the  West  was 
still  little  known  he  accompanied  a 
government  exploratory  expedition  in 
Colorado  and  illustrated  the  report  it 
turned  in. 

McDougall  mingled  with  the  great 
and  near  great  all  his  life,  until  re¬ 
cently.  His  father  was  a  successful 
portrait  and  miniature  painter  and 
had  known  many  leading  New  York¬ 
ers  of  the  time.  McDougall  was  a 
friend  of  Presidents  Wilson,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Cleveland  and  also 
Buffalo  Bill.  In  his  early  life,  he  had 
spent  some  time  on  the  vaudeville 
stage  as  an  expert  marksman. 

Surviving  is  a  son,  Eric,  of  Newark, 
N.  J. 


©Wtuarp 


LOUIS  RAE  “RILEY”  MURDOCH,  61, 

news  editor,  Boston  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  for  five  years  and  for  32  years 
with  Hearst  newspapers,  died  March 
2  of  a  heart  attack.  He  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  Syracuse  and  at  various  pe¬ 
riods  had  served  as  managing  editor  of 
Boston  American,  Siuiday  editor  of 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  and  a 
member  of  Universal  News  Service’s 
London  staff. 

Louis  J,  Reilly,  48,  managing  editor 
of  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  well-known  Connecticut 
newspaperman  died  March  5  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  there.  He  started 
his  career  with  the  Meriden  Journal 
and  after  attending  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  returned  to  newspaper  work 
in  Washington  and  in  1910  joined  the 
Bridgeport  Post.  He  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Post  and  Telegram  in 
1924.  His  wife  and  two  sons  survive. 

Herman  R.  Scherbarth,  68,  editor, 
Eddingham  (Ill.)  Republican,  for  22 
years,  died  there  March  4  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Christine  E.  Richens,  49,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press  for  23  years,  died  there  March  5 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gallagher  Phillips,  52, 
wife  of  H.  I.  Phillips,  conductor  of 
The  Sun  Dial  column  of  New  York 
Sun,  died  March  6  at  Columbia  Pres¬ 
byterian  Medical  Center,  New  York. 
She  was  taken  ill  several  weeks  ago 
in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  and  was  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Miami. 
After  a  consultation  she  was  brought 
to  New  York  for  further  treatment. 
She  arrived  here  March  4.  Her  hus¬ 
band  survives. 
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George  E.  Matthews,  49,  former 
president  of  the  company  owning  the 
old  Buffalo  Courier,  died  in  Buffalo 
General  Hospital  March  10.  He  was 
president  of  Niagara  Photo  Engraving 
Company,  Inc.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Burrows  Matthews,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Irving  E.  Manchester,  67,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1920  after  more  than  20  years 
with  the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen,  as 
its  founder,  managing  editor,  president 
and  treasurer,  died  March  6  in  Win¬ 
sted. 

Mrs.  Eugene  P.  Conley,  wife  of  the 
president  of  Publishers’  Syndicate, 
Chicago,  died  in  Chicago  late  last  week 
of  peritonitis. 

Mrs.  Minna  K.  Powell,  60,  music 
and  art  critic  of  Kansas  City  Star,' 
died  March  7  at  St.  Margaret’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  She  started 
with  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  and 
Dispatch  and  in  1915  joined  the  Star 
following  her  marriage  to  George  E. 
Powell  of  the  old  Kansas  City  Journal 
staff.  She  is  credited  with  discovering 
Marion  Talley,  operatic  star. 

Richard  E.  Ray,  13,  son  of  Silvey  J. 
Ray,  editorial  cartoonist,  Kansas  City 
Star,  died  March  7  of  accidental 
strangular  while  playing  on  a  trapeze 
rope  in  the  yard  of  his  home. 

William  Hurd  Lawrence,  72,  artist 
and  illustrator  for  Harper’s  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  other  national  mag¬ 
azines,  died  March  3  in  Richmond  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Prince’s  Bay,  S.  I., 
following  a  long  illness. 

Ellen  S.  Lyman,  15,  daughter  of 
Lauren  D.  Lyman,  of  New  York  Times 
Washington  bureau,  died  March  5  in 
the  Washington  Sanatorium,  Takoma 
Park,  Md.,  following  a  week’s  illness. 


Col.  Tom  (“Glenmore”)  Watkins, 
70,  died  March  2  of  a  heart  attack  at 
Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  while 
attending  a  sales  meeting.  Formerly 
a  whiskey  gauger  with  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  for  43  years,  he  joined  the 
Glenmore  Distilleries  Co.,  shortly  after 
repeal  and  was  the  inspiration  for  the 
trademark  character  “Colonel  Glen¬ 
more,”  with  goatee  and  tailcoat,  used 
in  nation-wide  newspaper  advertising. 

Edward  M.  Hart,  62,  executive  in 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  research  de¬ 
partment  and  former  newspaperman, 
died  March  7  at  his  home  in  New  York. 
He  had  been  ill  a  year.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Times 
sports  staff  and  later  became  a  partner 
in  the  Leson  Advertising  agency,  a 
member  of  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  advertising  staff,  a  partner  in  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  Calkins  &  Holden  Eind 
an  account  executive  from  the  Black¬ 
man  Advertising  Corporation. 

Guy  Comfort,  59,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Perry  (N.  Y.)  Herald  more 
than  25  years,  died  March  8.  He  was 
formerly  an  editor  of  Hornell  (N.  Y.) 
Tribune. 

Walter  B.  Ratliff,  41,  assistant  city 
editor,  Atlanta  Journal,  died  March  7 
in  a  hospital  there  following  a  four- 
month  illness.  He  was  formerly  city 
editor  of  Ft.  Worth  Press,  Miami  Tab 
and  Atlanta  Georgian,  and  managing 
editor  of  Palm  Beach  Post.  In  1930  he 
joined  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Welker  Given,  84,  retired  newspaper 
editor  and  author,  died  in  Clinton,  la., 
March  6.  He  was  formerly  editor  of 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Transcript,  political 
writer  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  Marshalltown 
(la.)  Times- Republican. 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
youi'  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address :  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Peoria  Star, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 
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Where  can  I  get  a  complete  list  of  advertising  agencies  and 
their  space-buyers? 

Where  con  I  get  a  complete  list  of  doily  newspapers  and 
their  executive  personnel? 

Where  can  1  secure  the  wage  scales  of  the  principal  news¬ 
paper  craft  unions? 

Where  can  1  secure  a  compendium  of  legal  decisions  and 
legislation  affecting  the  press? 

Where  can  I  obtain  a  bibliography  of  books  on  advertising 
and  journalism? 

These  and  thousands  of  other  questions  are  answered  by 
that  standard  work  of  reference  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK,  published  in  January  of  this  year  os  part  of 
a  regular  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

A  limited  number  of  extra  copies  are  available  note 
for  those  who  enter  their  subscriptions  promptly. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
1700  Times  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEIR  for  one  year,  including  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  and  all  other  special  publications  you  issue 
throughout  the  year.  Bill  us  for  $4  which  we’II  remit  promptly. 

NAME  . STREET  . 

CITY  . STATE  . 2-12-38 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


tees.  He  made  one  change  during  Reporters  Withdrawn  WLW  Joins  Stations 
1 J  J  l_  Q  Parker  on  the  board.  Still  another  to  Aid  Kidnap  Contact  Using  Facsimile 

Wieiaea  toy  aon  change  was  made  later  to  make  W.  W  withdrawal  of  all  reporters  and  pho-  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  president  of  the 

continued  from  page  7  Hawkins  the  thu-d  trustee.  Bob  had  tographers  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Finch  Telecommunications  Labora- 

-  made  Parker  editor-in-chief  ^me  Murray  Levine  home,  New  Rochelle,  Tories,  Inc.,  New  York,  announced 

his  eldest  son,  Jim,  when  that  son  be-  years  before  and  Hawkins,  ^  whose  y  g  ^  March  4  to  permit  Mr.  March  8  that  Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  pres- 
came  21,  making  him  chairman  of  the  early  ambition,  like  Howard  s,  had  access  to  make  contact  *dent  of  the  Crosley  Radio  Corpora- 

board  of  the  Scripps  papers  and  allied  been  editorial,  succeeded  Howard  as  iriHnarmorc  of  bic  son  Ppter  ^ion,  Cincinnati,  has  taken  out  a  li- 

institutions.  Jim,  like  his  two  uncles,  chairman  of  the  board.  So  when  ,  unnecessarv  calls  was  cense  under  the  Finch  facsimile 

James  and  George  H.,  was  more  of  a  Bob  Scripps  died  recently  full  con-  j  .  j  l  j  i  Mocv  patents  for  all  of  his  stations  and  has 

business  manager  than  an  editor.  Bob  trol  of  the  entire  Scripps  institution  _r  *!,_  rnnntJ  placed  an  order  for  facsimile  equip- 

was  then  12  yetrs  old  and  E.  W.  began  automatically  passed  to  Trustees  ment  for  WLW,  500,000  watts”  the 

his  intensive  training  for  the  editor-  Howard,  Parker  and  Hawkins — each  ♦  r  *u  n^urcrtanorc  nnr^  nation’s  most  powerful  broadcaster, 

ship.  The  second  son  John,  was  edi-  of  whom  had  worked  his  way  up  °  e  o  er  p  p  Later,  similar  Finch  equipment  will 

torially  inclined  but  his  health  failed  from  a  small  beginning  either  on  one  Pnoto  services.  ^  installed  for  WSAI,  5,000  watts,  as 

shortly  after  he  had  been  made  of  the  papers  or  the  United  Press  The  agreement,  effective  until  the  gg  equipment  for  the  three  Cros- 

editor-in-chief;  and  he  died  soon  af-  •md  who  was  well  known  to  E.  W.  boy  is  recovered,  does  not  prevent  ley  short  wave  stations,  W8XNU, 

terward.  Scripps,  and  approved  by  him  as  reporters  from  calling  Mr.  Levine  W8XAL  and  W8XIR. 

Bob  really  never  had  his  youth,  worthy  to  be  one  of  the  custodians  of  or  from  securing  information  from  WLW  intends  to  place  facsimile 

From  the  time  he  was  15  years  old  his  the  soul  of  the  institution  he  had  other  sources.  The  New  York  Daily  recorders  in  different  localities  dur- 


father  kept  him  steadily  in  training  founded. 


for  the  job  he  subsequently  tackled.  E.  W.'t  Soul  Marches  On  in  addition,  gave  up  the  rooms  they  begin  from  1  a.m.  and  last  1 

It  meant  the  sacrifice  of  his  poetical  j  have  seen  all  of  them  grow  up  and  rented  nearby.  until  6  a.m.  in  the  morning, 

ambition,  but  he  made  the  sacrifice,  know  that  they  are  imbued  with  the  Mr.  Macy  said  the  following  pledged  There  are  some  twenty-three  broad- 
ultimately  became  a  leader  loved  by  spirit  of  service  with  which  E.  W.  themselves:  casting  stations  now  licensed  under 

all  men  in  the  concern  with  whom  he  Scripps  inspired  all  of  his  lieutenants.  .\ssociated  Press,  Max  Hill,  city  editor;  Finh  patents, 
came  in  contact.  Scripps  goes  United  Press,  Merton  Akers;  International  «  PTOV  IJPTTTOMC 

Tho  Sword  Goes  to  Bob  marching  on  Service,  Barry  Jans,  editor;  Standard  MCULJttnY  IlLlUxiNd 

The  editorial  sword  was  really  Going  over  the  events  of  the  past  W.  T.  McCleery,  executive  editor, 

handed  over  to  Bob  in  Washington,  few  days  I  recall  what  Mr.  Scripps  \cw  York  Herald  Tribune,  Charles  R.  McLen-  Associated  Feature  &rvice,  re¬ 

soon  after  he  became  of  age.  In  May,  said  one  day  many  years  ago  when  don,  city  editor;  New  York  Daily  News,  Rob  turned  March  1  from  a  three-month 
1917,  E.  W.  Scripps  left  the  retirement  his  three  sons  were  living  and  he  was  Tt  Shand,  assistant  city  editor;  New  ^'ork  leave  of  absence  during  which  he 
of  his  ranch,  where  he  had  practically  discussing  their  possibilities  as  his  Uaily  Mirror,  Jack  l-ajt,  editor;  New  }  ork  wrote  a  three-act  farce,  as  yet  tm- 
secluded  himself  since  retirement  in  successors.  “This  institution  I  have  '^amed.  Mr.  McClerry,  after  vUiting 

1908,  and  went  to  Washington.  Soon  created  is  a  democracy.  If  the  chil-  editor;  New  York  livening  Post,  VVaitei  parents  at  Blue  IRll,  Neb.,  and  old 
thereafter  Bob  got  married  and  dren  of  my  loins  are  not  capable  of  i.ister,  city  editor;  H'orid-Telegram,  ’ Lee  B.  cronies  on  the  Hostings  (Neb.)  Tri- 
joined  his  father  in  Washington.  In  carrying  on  then  there  are  sons  of  Wood,  executive  editor;  New  Roeheit  Standard-  bune  where  he  began  his  newspaper 
a  few  months  Mr.  Scripps  had  a  para-  other  fathers  who  are  children  of  my  -'>[<‘r,  E.  H.  Miller,  managing  editor;  othei  career  as  a  reporter,  returned  in 
lytic  stroke,  which  incapacitated  him  spirit  who  will  be  capable  and  ready  ">stchester  papers  of  the  Macy  chain  and  January  to  New  York  to  fulfill  his 
until  his  recovery  _  the_  following  to  carry  on  if  my  own  flesh  and  blood  'c7ay.  ambition  to  do  a  play.  M.  J.  Wing, 


News  and  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  ing  the  testing  period  which  will 
in  addition,  gave  up  the  rooms  they  begin  from  1  a.m.  and  last  through 


all  men  in  the  concern  with  whom  he  Scripps  inspired  all  of  his  lieutenants. 

came  in  contact.  o  i  r  vir  e  ■ 

So  the  soul  of  E.  W.  Scripps  goes 

Tho  Sword  Goes  to  Bob  marching  on. 

The  editorial  sword  was  really  Going  over  the  events  of  the  past 


Mr.  Macy  said  the  following  pledged 


News  Association,  Gerald  Murray,  editor;  New 
York  Times,  David  H.  Joseph,  city  editor; 
.VfMi  York  Herald  Tribune,  Charles  R.  McLen- 


He  had  told  his  doctors  that  fail  or  die.” 


he  would  obey  orders  and  do  any- 


dent;  Associated  Press  photos,  Raymond  Cray- 
hon;  Acme  News  Pictures,  A1  Handel;  Inter- 


Bob  Scripps  was  named  Robert  national  News  Photos,  Caveo  Sileo; 
>irkA  Q/^T'it^rkc  fViA  Ol/I  'I  raiisradio  News. 


thing  that  would  help  him  to  live  f^e  p^me  Scripps  for  the  Old  Man’s  clos- 
years  longer,  m  order  to  complete  his  and  most  intimate  friend  from  the 
last  big  ]ob.  He  meant  by  that,  that  (jgyg  of  the  Penny  Press  in  Cleveland, 
he  wanted  to  devote  five  years  more  ^^e  first  editor  after  E.  W.  himself 
to  the  trainmg  of  Bob.  Before  he  was  the  greatest  editor  of  us  all- 

stricken,  however,  he  had  Jim  come  Robert  F.  Paine,  loved  by  everybody 
to  Washington  and  agree  to  the  ap-  the  Scripps-Howard  outfit.  He 
pointment  of  Bob  as  editor-in-chief.  stjn  California. 


feature  service  news  editor,  was  in 
charge  during  Mr.  McCleery’s  vaca¬ 
tion. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


From  that  time  on  Bob  directed  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  papers. 

When  Mr.  Scripps  returned  to 


Hit  Sons'  Rich  Horitogo 

Bob’s  two  eldest  sons,  Robert  and 


Washington  in  the  spring  of  1918  he  Charles,  are  promising  youngsters, 
began  building  an  organization  around  But  the  future  lies  ahead  of  them 
Bob.  He  was  determined  that  the  with  a  rich  heritage  as  a  background.  | 
institution  he  had  created  should  be  They  are  rich  in  a  wonderful  mother, 
a  going  concern.  He  had  watched  who  was  an  equally  wonderful  wife, 
the  career  of  Roy  Howard  from  his  They  will  have  wise  and  fond  jour- 
entry  into  the  concern,  and  selected  nalistic  fatherhood  in  Roy  Howard, 
Howard  as  the  future  partner  of  R.  P.  Deac  Parker  and  Bill  Hawkins. 

He  began  Howard’s  training  for  the  I  spoke  of  Bob’s  ambition  to  be  a 
future  by  making  him  general  busi-  poet.  Through  much  of  his  youthful 
ness  manager,  a  job  Howard  accepted  poetry  runs  a  spirit  of  sympathy  for 
reluctantly  and  only  as  an  assign-  the  submerged,  a  spirit  which  has  in- 
ment,  as  his  ambition  was  for  the  fluenced  him  in  the  direction  of 
editorial  rather  then  the  business  side  Scripps  policies  handed  down  to  him 
of  journalism.  But  the  Old  Man  was  by  his  father.  As  E.  W.  Scripps  had 
looking  far  ahead.  He  wanted  a  man  predicted  when  this  son  was  12  years 
to  take  charge  of  the  entire  concern  old.  Bob  had  more  of  his  father  in 
in  the  event  of  Bob’s  death;  and  him  than  either  of  the  other  sons.  He 
Howard’s  new  job  was  to  give  him  was  tender,  sensitive,  sympathetic, 
insight  into  the  business  end  of  jour-  The  world  knew  little  of  him.  Neither 
nalism  so  that  he  would  be  familiar  he  nor  his  wonderfully  understanding 
with  both  sides  if  he  had  to  take  and  helpful  wife  had  any  yearning 


SCOTT 

“Extra-Hi-Speed” 

PRESSES 

‘‘Fastest  in  the  World — 
Bar  None” 

Write  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


over  the  big  job. 

Portnorthip  Arranged 

Later  Howard  was  made  chairman 
of  the  board;  and  before  E.  W.  died 
he  had  arranged  the  partnership  be- 


for  the  social  prominence  that  his 
wealth  and  position  offered  them. 

A  Great  Citizen 

In  his  own  quiet  way  Bob  Scripps 
was  a  great  citizen,  though  few  knew 


tween  Robert  P.  Scripps  and  Roy  W.  anything  about  the  silent,  retiring 
Howard  that  was  to  succeed  the  man  who  dreamed  dreams  and 
Scripps-McRae  partnership.  It  was  at  wanted  to  be  a  poet,  who  sacrificed 
E.  W.’s  suggestion  that  the  name  was  his  personal  ambitions  to  public  ser- 
changed  from  Scripps-McRae  to  vice,  and  who,  buried  in  his  family 
Scripps-Howard.  And  there  grew  up  and  his  books,  spent  much  of  his  life 
between  the  young  partners  not  only  in  solitude  and  study  on  a  ranch  15 
an  understanding  business  partner-  miles  from  San  Diego — keeping  in 
ship  but  a  great  friendship  as  well,  touch  with  the  great  institution  of 
Soon  after  E.  W.’s  death  Bob  Scripps  which  he  was  the  hereditary  head, 
extended  Howard’s  authority  as  chair-  but  withal  an  inspirational  leader  who 
man  of  the  board  to  take  in  the  edi-  let  Roy  Howard,  Deac  Parker,  Bill 
torial  as  well  as  the  business  end.  Hawkins  and  other  lieutenants  run 
Further  provision  was  made  for  the  the  concern  as  they  saw  fit — so  long 
future  by  providing  for  trustees  to  as  they  were  true  to  fundamental 
take  over  control  in  the  event  of  policies — and  as  they  will  continue 
Bob’s  death.  First  of  the  original  to  run  things  now  that  the  last 


Accurately  shaved  plates 
insure  better  printing  ^ 


Hoe  PRECISION 

anti-friction  hearing  shaving 

•'  o  Machine 

SHAVING  MACHINES 

for  flat  and  curved  plates 

ing.  They  save  makeready  time  and  reduce  wear  on  press  blankets 
and  printing  rollers.  Hoe  Shaving  Machines  are  built  to  machine 
tool  accuracy.  Push-button  control  insures  greater  operating  con¬ 
venience  and  safety.  They  are  the  finest,  fastest  and  most  accurate 
plate  shaving  machines  manufactured.  Send  for  details. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  11 


Dr.  O.  L.  Tinklepaugh  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  research  de¬ 
partment  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  was  with 
Yale  University  for  six  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  the  Institute  of 
Human  Relations.  Dr.  Tinklepaugh 
directed  the  research  department  of 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  for  two  years,  later 
becoming  research  consultant  for 
Vick  Chemical  Co.  He  has  also  served 
as  an  independent  consultant  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising. 

Albert  J.  Reiss  has  been  appointed 
art  director  of  the  W.  S.  Hill  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  advertising  agency. 

Don  Cameron,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  resigned  to  become  president  of 
Don  Cameron,  Inc.,  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  counselors  to 
newspapers  and  stores. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Michigan  and  Ohio  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  of  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Edward  M.  Powell,  formerly  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
has  resigned  from  the  Institute  of 
Public  Relations  to  become  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  News  Features,  Inc.,  publicity 
and  promotion  organization.  New 
York. 


A.  R.  Williamson  has  been  named 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  mid¬ 
west  office  of  Tom  Fizdale,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
licity  and  radio  relations.  Fizdale 
has  been  appointed  by  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Chicago  agency,  to 
handle  publicity  on  all  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  radio  shows  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  assignment  in  Chicago.  Wil¬ 
liamson  until  recently  was  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Sar. 


CoLMAN  O’Shaughnessy,  formerly 
with  McCann -Erickson  and  before 
that  advertising  manager.  Equitable 
Paper  Bag  Company,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Alfred  J.  Grobe,  formerly  space 
buyer  for  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
&  Finn,  Chicago  agency,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  Henry  De  Clerque, 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives. 

Ben  Klapper,  for  31  years  with 
Sprague  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  President  T.  J.  Marguerite 
of  Franklin  McVeaugh  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  whole.sale  grocers. 


INCREASES  AD  FUND 


City 


CLASSIFED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 
I  Tinria  —  .50  par  lina 
3  Timas  —  .40  par  lina 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .85  par  lina 
4  Timas  —  .70  par  lina 


Count  til  words  to  tha  lina  whan  sanding 
cash  with  ordar.  Ads  chargad  to  astab- 
*ithad  accounts  will  ba  billad  for  tha 
tountad  numbar  of  linos. 


FORNIS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Minimum  tpaca,  thrao  linas.  Tha  Editor 
&  Publithar  rasarvas  tha  right  to  clauify. 
adit  or  rajact  any  copy. 


Nawtpapert  For  Sola 


New  Jersey  weekly,  exclusive  field,  long 
established,  making  money.  Income.  $45,- 
noo.  Fine  community,  pleasant  living. 
Reason  for  selling — retirement.  Real 
bargain.  $12,500  down  payment,  balance 
over  15  years.  In  reply  give  evidence  of 
ability  to  handle  purchase.  Box  3474. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  COAST  OPPORTUNITIES 
$125,000 — Daily  and  radio  station;  substan 
tial  community;  two-thirds  cash. 

$60,000 — Evening  dally;  near  San  Fran 
cisco;  growing  field;  cash  required. 
$10,000  —  Weekly  newspaper  (California); 

delightful  living  conditions;  half  cash. 
$6,000- — Two  weeklies  published  one  shop; 
near  San  Francisco;  $4,000  cash. 

ARTHUR  W.  STYPES,  BROKER— 

4H0  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco.  California 


Outstanding  Arizona  weekly  in  fast  grow 
ing  irrigated  ares.  Price  $19,000.  One 
half  cash. 

Imperial  Valley  dally.  Price  $40,000. 
$15,000  cash.  M.  C.  Moore,  Newspaper 
Broker.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Pennsylvania  County  Seat  weekly.  Other 
business  demands  sale  of  this  fine  paper. 
Finest  field  in  east,  no  plant  but  being 
printed  nearby.  Needs  news  man  with 
experience.  $2,000  cash.  If  interested, 
write  for  further  information.  Box  3460, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Plainfield,  N.  J,,  Sunday  Post,  with  or  with 
out  equipment.  Eligible  for  legal  adver¬ 
tising  No  other  Sunday  newspaper,  only 
one  daily  in  this  field.  Population  of 
Plainfield  and  suburbs.  75,000. 

John  J.  McOowan,  Receiver 
1201  Chestnut  St..  Elizabeth.  New  .Tersey 


Newspaper  Brohers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers 
•No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references 
Leii  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Albolene  Solid,  a  skin -cleansing 
cream,  has  announced  a  “substan¬ 
tial”  increase  in  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exceptional  increase  in 
bu.siness  last  year.  This  year’s  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  space  in  newspaper  roto¬ 
gravure  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Chicago  and  New  York  and  maga¬ 
zines,  as  well  as  radio  time.  Brown  & 
Tarcher,  New  York,  is  the  agency 
with  G,  R,  Marek  as  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


Newtpapars  Wanted 


Clrenlatien  Fremetien 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continue.s  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self  financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Special  Promotions 


Fight  depression  with  promotions  and  spe 
cial  editions.  DePriest  &  Associates. 
World’s  Record  Circulation  Builders,  24b 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Help  Wanted 


EDITOR — Suburban  daily,  eastern  U.  S. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  the  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  Should  have  the  following  qualifi 
cations;  Between  30  and  40;  experience 
on  small  daily;  college  education;  good 
news  and  editorial  writer.  Only  those 
interested  in  permanent  connection  should 
apply.  Give  complete  qualifications  and 
details  in  first  letter.  Box  3480,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Morning  and  evening  newspaper  in  south¬ 
ern  city  of  200,000,  with  circulation  over 
100,000,  seeks  services  of  competent  and 
efficient  mail  room  superintendent  capa¬ 
ble  of  running  the  room  economically  and 
efficiently.  Write  stating  qualifications 
and  experience,  giving  names  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
Address,  Box  3425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man  as  secretary.  Must  be 
stenographer;  must  be  under  35  years. 
Excellent  opening.  Write  fully  as  to 
education,  age,  all  previous  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Box  3475,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen;  High  commissions  for 
selling  established  strips,  color  pages, 
first  run  fiction,  etc.  State  experience. 
Box  3124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SituatlaRi  Waiitad 


Advertising,  editorial,  circulation — staff  or 
executive  —  personnel  promptly  recom¬ 
mended.  Anywhere.  Confidences  respected. 
FERNAI.D’S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Director,  Salesman,  prefer  New 
England  field.  Fourteen  years  with  one 
New  England  newspaper.  Originator  of 
special  pages  continuous  14  years.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  sober,  college  education;  back¬ 
ground  of  record  production.  Box  34.58, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Advertising  Manager  seeks  change ;  32 ; 

Twelve  years’  experience.  Progressive; 
college  education.  Box  3465,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Assistant  to  Publisher,  29  years  old:  edi¬ 
torial.  circulation  and  promotion  experi 
ence,  advertising  copywriter;  nine  years 
newspaper  experience.  Formerly  field 
secretary  for  college  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion.  Experience  municipal  government 
administration.  References.  Box  3419, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$250  will  buy  The  Atkinson  County  Times. 
Willacoochee.  Ga.  Balance  small 
monthly  payments.  L.  W.  Herrin.  Way- 
cross,  Georgia. 


Attention  Publishers — Are  you  getting  100 
per  cent  production  out  of  your  compos 
ing  room !  1  can  place  your  composing 

room  on  a  paying  basis  or  no  cost  to  you. 
Arrangements  for  interview  held  strictly 
confidential.  Box  3464,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


Circulation  Manager,  eighteen  years’  train¬ 
ing  in  Home  Delivery,  City  circulation. 
Country  circulation,  and  as  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  on  Metropolitan  daily. 
Would  like  to  jirove  my  ability  in  some 
smaller  city.  Available  on  account  of  con 
solidation  of  morning  and  evening  ciren 
lation  departments.  Sober  and  reliable 
Box  3400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  (X)RP’N. 
Times  Bldg..  Times  Square,  New  York 


Circulation  Manager  —  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  work.  Expert  in  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotion.  Hard  worker. 
Aggressive.  Reliable.  Practical  ideas. 
Economical  methods.  Box  3456.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Owners  of  dailies  w  ishing  to  sell  can  nego¬ 
tiate  through  us  with  buyers  having  cash 
ready  for  down  payments  up  to  $100.00(1. 
Newsjiaper  Appraisal  Corporation.  Times 
Bldg..  'Times  Square.  New  York. 


Classified  Manager,  small  paper;  Telephone 
supervisor — large  paper.  Metropolitan 
daily  solicitation  experience.  Now  classi¬ 
fied  manager  small  daily,  finishing  year 
with  20%  increase.  Young,  un  married. 
A-1  references.  $35  $40.  Box  3434,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  DAILIES  FOR  LUMBER 

'  Council  Bluffs,  Ia.,  March  8— The 
^  Iowa  State  Lumbermen’s  Association 
will  “turn  more  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  1938,”  W.  H.  Badeaux,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  told  southwestern  Iowa  lumber- 
JJien  in  their  recent  annual  convention. 

We  are  going  to  use  space  in  all  of 
the  leading  cities  in  the  state,  believ¬ 
ing  that  we  will  reach  a  wider  public 
than  we  could  through  any  other 
medium,”  Badeaux  said. 


How's  Business? 


Business  must  be  good  in  the  newspaper  field.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  more  listings  under  the  “Newspapers  For  Sale”  classification. 
Still,  the  old  adage  is,  “Everything  can  be  had  for  a  price.” 

What’s  your  aim?  Do  you  want  to  purchase,  sell,  refinance  or 
have  your  paper  appraised?  An  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Want-Ad 
can  do  it  for  you!  Of  course,  your  confidence  will  be  respected. 
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Situations  Wanted 


Composing  Boom  Foreman — eleven  years 
foreman  leading  Minneapolis  daily.  Pro 
duccr;  cost-cutter.  Go  anywhere.  Refer 
ences.  Box  3384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  copyreader-reporter;  seeking 
Metropolitan  or  small  daily  connection  in 
east,  midwest  or  near  south.  College 
graduate;  good  references.  Box  3424. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Photoengraver  capable  operat¬ 
ing  small  daily  engraving  plant.  Five 
years’  experience.  Good  references.  Box 
3422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  Manager,  Publisher  or  Assistant 
Publisher.  Available  May  Ist.  Strong 
references  covering  character,  all  around 
experience  and  unusual  profit  producing 
record.  Well  known  in  publishing  circles. 
Want  connection  on  first  class  newspa 
per  in  city  40,000  to  150,000,  Box 
3462.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Is  there  a  small  daily  publisher  who  needs 
an  assistant — one  who  can  and  will  assume 
responsibility!  I  know  a  young  man 
who  can  handle  such  a  job.  He’s  man¬ 
aging  a  better  than-average  weekly  now 
Experienced  in  all  departments,  he  ran 
do  an  outstanding  job  in  building  your 
newspaper.  Box  3454,  Editor  and  Pub 
lisher. 


Linotype  Machinist-Operator  desires  change ; 
newspaper;  capable  machinist;  fast  opera¬ 
tor.  Box  3394,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHERI 

Because  of  merger  and  control  being  with 
large  family,  there  is  available  Advertis¬ 
ing  Man  with  fifteen  years'  experience 
Last  four  years  as  Advertising  Director 
morning  field,  second  paper  in  Eastern 
city  of  two  hundred  thousand  jiopiilation. 
1936-37  linage  greater  than  1928-29. 
Age  42;  married.  Knows  what  a  tough 
job  i.s — and  not  afraid  of  it.  Experience 
both  Local  and  National.  Salary  wilt 
depend  entirely  upon  ability,  WILL  GO 
ANYWHERE.  Box  3455,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Mechanical  or  Pressroom  Superintendent — 
21  years  experience.  Best  of  reference 
William  Frederick,  Opp,  Alabama. 


Photo-reporter,  24,  college,  for  year  staff 
man  New  Orleans  daily,  wants  job  any¬ 
where,  $20  a  week.  Ray  Flaskered,  Lee 
Hotel.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 


Reporter,  Editor,  25.  Six  years  general 
newspaper  experience,  ini-hiding  circula 
tion,  advertising,  fiction,  features;  thor¬ 
oughly  schooled.  Locate  anywhere.  'Thomas 
Weber,  2805  Creston  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Reporter,  Rewrite,  features ;  city  hall, 
courts,  interviewing;  now  working;  jour 
nalisin  graduate,  but  have  unlearned; 
widely  traveled.  Ohio  heritage,  go  any¬ 
where.  Car.  Salary  tertiary.  Box 
3452.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Woman's  page  writer.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  plus  five  years  experience  in  fash¬ 
ions,  beauty,  clubs.  Distinctive  informal 
style.  Circulation  builder.  Box  3387,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 


Young  Man,  28,  desires  newspaper  work. 
Well  educateti;  thorough  knowledge  of 
English  and  grammar;  widely  read,  legal 
education.  Conscientious  and  hard 
worker.  Wants  oi>portunity  anywhere 
Living  wages.  Box  3466.  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery  For  Sale 


For  Sale  -  24-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
complete  with  5-50  motor,  stereo  equip 
meiit.  conveyor,  electric  roll  hoist.  Has 
had  perfect  care.  Runs  like  sewing 
machine.  Bargain  at  $20,000.  Zanes 
ville  Publishing  Company.  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


24-Page  Hoe  Press — 2  plates  wide— com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment  —  full  siito 
malic  GE  drive  chain  motors.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Price  $5,000  cash 
Reason  for  selling — -too  much  press  for 
our  purpose.  The  NEW.''.  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J. 


For  Sale;  8  page  flat  bed  press.  Print* 
Splendidly.  Box  34'28.  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

DUPLEX  Flatbed  Model  “E”  like  new. 
$4250.  All  equipment.  Write  or  wire 
■‘Le  Messager”  Lewiston,  Maine. 


Wantnr  To  Purchase 


Wanted — Flatbed  Press  for  sixteen  pag,- 
tabloid,  in  good  codition.  State  lowest 
cash  price.  The  NEWS,  Atlantic  City, 
N  J. 


Photo-Engraving  Eqnlpmnnt  For  Sola 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and 

E.  T.  SCI  LEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clifrk  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  HI 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E 


QUOD  TOT  F  QT  TUTRTV 

I  1  VV I  X  11  I  I  lx  X  X  X  XX  XXX  XX  X  occasionally  from  the  defect  i 

that  quality.  Ties  between  a  nei 

p  HPTUTTTJ  POPP  paper  and  important  interests 

"Y  nV..^DD  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  suppr 

news  that  should  be  published  for 

the  Uncle  Wiggly  Bedtime  Stories,  as  a  salaried  executive,  with  uniformly  public  welfare.  In  these  cases,  re 


SHE  LOOKED  like  the  grandmother 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


of  the  McGulTey's  Reader  period.  He  is  a  highly  successful  and  pros-  satisfactory  results  to  all  concerned,  lively  infrequent,  a  chain-ow 
Kindly,  bespectacled,  about  5  feet  four  perous  gentleman,  but  he  is  still  on  Often,  however,  a  man  who  sold  his  newspaper  can  hit  the  story  with., 
tall  and  half  that  the  Newark  News  staff  and  proud  to  newspaper  did  so  because  he  wanted  any  mental  reservation.  If  its  ent» 


On  Seeing 

A  Little  Red  over  a  Sunday  "My  .own  recollection  and  our  files  That  has  not  been  frequent  in  recent  sustenance  during  the  storm.  That 

Grandma  dinner  with  roast  beef  do  not  bear  out  the  story.  years;  the  chains  have  had  a  relatively  one  theory  of  chain  ownership  whi 

and  all  the  trimmings  "1  was  on  the  paper  May  1, 1898,  the  small  growth,  numerically,  since  1929,  has  been  occasionally  proven  to  i 

of  a  Thanksgiving  board  that  bent  day  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  and  the  majority  of  small  newspapers  public  advantage,  as  against  the 

under  the  load  of  things  good  to  eat  Edward  Burke  was  city  editor,  A1  remain  family  properties  and  com-  dividually  owned  newspaper  with 

We  saw  her  on  42nd  Street  this  week  Bailey  assistant.  There  were  no  re-  munity  institutions.  resources  beyond  the  owner’s  forti 

half  a  block  from  Times  Square,  and  write  men  as  such.  Charlie  Allen.  The  natural  effect  of  a  punitively  Other  claims  of  chain  advant 

she  was  shouting.  "Don’t  be  ashamed  Frank  Allen,  and  John  O’Toole  filled  heavy  tax  on  such  corporations  is  to  over  individual  ownership  are  dou 

to  belong  to  the  working  class!  Don’t  in  occasionally  in  that  capacity.  There  compel  either  their  sale  to  another  ful.  Strongly  operated  independ 

be  ashamed  to  be  seen  reading  the  never  was  an  O’Hare  rewrite  man  on  set-up  organized  to  escape  the  puni-  newspapers  have  seldom  suffe  _ 

worker’s  newspaper!”  Under  her  arm  the  News  in  those  days.  tive  taxes.  A  secondary  effect  might  from  chain  competition,  despite  th* 

were  sheafs  of  the  Daily  Worker,  the  "Newark  was  not  decorated  for  be  to  diffuse  ownership  of  family  latter’s  supposed  edge  in  econor 

New  Masses  and  one  or  two  others  Dewey’s  victory,  but  the  old  City  Hall  newspaper  corporations  throughout  by  large  purchases  of  materials,  _ 

whose  titles  escaped  our  not  too  im-  w'as  beflagged  because  the  First  Regi-  the  staff  or  even  throughout  the  area  exchange  of  news  and  features.  An 

pertinent  eye.  For  five  minutes,  while  ment  went  to  Sea  Girt  to  get  ready  of  publication.  Both  of  the  latter  individual  newspaper  which  receive 

we  peeked  into  Davega’s  window  with  for  the  war.  There  were  also  many  plans  have  been  tried,  for  other  fhe  attention  of  its  operating  ow 

one  eye  and  watched  grandma  with  fltigs  in  the  streets.  I  was  in  the  causes,  and  with  varying  results.  should  be  one  of  the  most  val 
the  tail  of  the  other,  no  one  stepped  office  then  and  recall  no  such  inci-  There  is  no  question  that  an  employe-  sble  assets  of  any  community;  a  ch 

up  to  evince  his  pride  in  working  dent.  There  was  no  reporter  with  ownership  organization  like  that  of  t^^wspaper  in  which  local  autonomy  k 

class  membership.  We  were  tempted  the  first  name  of  George  in  those  days,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  approaches  an  fib^rally  exercised  is  a  close  seco 


wide,  you  could  have  call  himself  a  reporter.  And  he  re 
imagined  her  presid-  ports  as  follows: 


a  rest  from  the  cares  of  business  and  prise  costs  it  local  advertising  it  a 
was  not  available  for  future  service,  turn  to  the  headquarters  reservoir  f 


the  tail  of  the  other,  no  one  stepped  office  then  and  recall  no  such  inci- 
up  to  evince  his  pride  in  working  dent.  There  was  no  reporter  with 
class  membership.  We  were  tempted  the  first  name  of  George  in  those  days. 


to  break  the  lull,  but,  conscious  of  an  “No  stories  in  the  News  have  any  ideal,  both  from  the  community  and  draw  any  final  cora- 

unusually  prosperous  get-up  that  af-  reference  to  what  the  rewrite  man  is  from  the  employe  standpoint;  there  P^^^ons  between  chain  and  individuii, 

ternoon,  we  feared  to  be  suspected  of  supposed  to  have  added.  Too  bad  to  have  been  other  experiments,  not  well  ownership,  at  this  early  stage  in  thtj 

bourgeois  espionage  and  returned  spoil  the  story — but  the  truth  must  publicized,  in  which  the  diffusion  of  °  ^  most  chains,  it  is  that  strong! 

empty-handed  to  our  skyscraper  nest,  and  shall  prevail.”  shares  among  employes  has  produced  *^***^^*^,^1  control  of  local  operations  hai 

But  we  can't  get  grandma  and  her  So  we  have  another  demonstration  internal  frictions  not  foreseen  in  the  fo  chain  success, 

armful  of  printed  fireworks  out  of  of  Huxley’s  classic  collision  of  a  original  scheme.  The  organization  has  .  ,  ^  I^*"**®  the  proposed  tax  were* 

mind.  theory  with  a  fact.  Any  further  light  to  be  nearly  perfect  at  the  start;  its  fu*  ^“use,  for! 

•  •  *  will  be  appreciated.  administration  has  to  be  free  from  „  ®  weather  its  first  test 

*  *  *  favoritism  or  suspicion  of  double  deal-  V  ’.  *  is  sai  to  be  one  of  the  ad- 

SOME  READERS  of  Shop  Talk  accord  wE  WERE  pretty  solemn  last  week,  ing,  or  the  scheme  is  a  flat  failure.  ministration  s  ^t  plans,  we  may  he 

us  powers  of  detection  never  exer-  with  our  discussion  of  the  "third  Ownership  of  newspaper  shares  by  more  o  it.  eie  is  a  field  here  f 

cised  or  even  claimed  by  this  opera-  basket”  tax  provision’s  possible  effect  the  business  community  is  also  a  ^  “cation,  burely  the  English  Ian 

tive.  Shortly  after  on  newspapers  owned  hazardous  exoeriment.  It  can  work.  words  so  that 


We  Blow  Up 
Another 
Old  Legend 


we  printed  the  yarn 
that  Dick  Beamish 
did  not  write  the 
"God  sits  on  the 
mountains  of  Har- 


Press  a 
Focus  in  Tax 
Discussion 


'ision  s  possible  effect  the  business  community  is  also  a  u  *■  c-ngiisn  la 

on  newspapers  owned  hazardous  experiment.  It  can  work,  j  that 

by  closely-held  fami-  and  has  worked,  but  the  publisher  If 
ly  corporations.  Our  who  offers  his  securities  to  the  public  without 

1’  '>1'"  l^d'on 

were  substantiated  in  hist  on  personal  profits.  He  is  also  *  •  * 


utaueguno  -God  sits  on  the  were  substantiated  in  first  on  personal  profits.  He  is  also 

mountains  of  Har-  the  Congressional  de-  under  a  potential  obligation  to  every  SPEAKING  OF  WORDS  h 

wick  tonight,”  a  yarn  that  tradition  bate  this  week,  when  some  Congress-  stockholder.  Where  once  he  had  to  supposed  that  the  most  reekliss  ^ 
had  tied  to  him,  we  received  several  men  declared  that  newspapers,  more  be  concerned  only  with  a  profit  for  ployers  of  laneuaee  were  generals 
assignments  from  our  friends  to  run  than  any  other  commercial  interest  himself  after  all  bills  were  paid,  he  their  insniration. 

down  other  legends.  Most  of  our  re-  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  now  has  to  earn  dividends  for  hun-  Kifl..-..  moments  Alwav. 

search  to  date  has  drawn  blanks,  but  tax  rates  of  that  proposal.  They  were  dreds  of  people  who  have  no  idea  of  J  ^  their  own  assets  ar 

we  report  one  case  cleared  up,  to  wit:  right.  Not  more  than  300  (we  haven’t  his  problems.  Every  evidence  of  ex-  minimized  whil 

Ralph  E.  Mooney,  now  with  the  made  a  recent  count)  of  the  nearly  penditure  will  be  criticized  by  the  Stand  Proof 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Com-  2,000  dailies  of  the  country  are  owned  sharp-eyed  reader  share-holders  who  are  exaggerated  0 

pany,  at  St  Louis,  went  back  40  years  by  chain  corporations.  The  majority  will  see  in  them  a  slice  off  their  poten-  reading  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  introdurtia 


pany,  at  St  Louis,  went  back  40  years  by  chain  corporations.  The  majority  will  see  in  them  a  slice  off  their  poten-  reading  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  introductiaii 

for  this  one.  As  he  recalls  it,  the  of  the  remainder  are  owned  largely  tial  profits.  Many  of  them  will  con-  to  his  presentation  of  official  docu- 

editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  by  individuals,  with  small  interests  sider  that  they  acquire  special  jour-  ments,  we  find  him  playing  the  old 

News  sent  out  a  cub  to  cover  the  dec-  occasionally  held  by  executives  and  nalistic  privileges  with  their  shares  of  army  game  better  than  the  generals. 


their  inspiratio 
These  Figures  moments.  Always, 
Will  Not  their  own  assets  are 

Stand  Proof  '^^***' 

those  of  the  enemy 

are  exaggerated.  On 
reading  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  introductimj 
to  his  presentation  of  official  docu- 


orations  in  Newark,  prepared  either  staff  members,  or  family  connections, 
in  honor  of  a  visit  of  Admiral  Dewey  The  “third  basket”  provisions  are  not 


He  now  asserts  that  85  per  cent  of 


in  honor  of  a  visit  of  Adiniral  Dewey  The  ‘  third  basket”  provisions  are  not  Both  employe  ownership  and  com-  the  newspapers  not  only  opposed  hi* 
to  the  city  or  for  the  official  celebra-  aimed  intentionally  at  this  form  of  munity  ownership  require  ideal  cir-  re-election  but  distorted  and  omitted 


tion  of  the  Manila  Bay  victory. 


corporate  ownership;  our  imderstand-  cumstances  for  complete,  or  even  sat-  facts  in  news  and  editorial  colu 


The  cub  is  said  to  have  returned  to  ing  is  that  they  are  intended  to  dis-  isfactory,  success.  Both  can  be  fail- 
the  desk  with  this  lead:  rupt  the  family  holding  corporations  ures,  commercially  and  journalistical- 


during  the  1936  campaign. 

With  all  due  respect  to  his  hi^ 


“Decorations  were  lavish  in  our  fair  by  which  the  government  has  sup-  ly,  if  a  multiplicity  of  counsels  is  per-  office,  we  again  assert  that  no  sta- 

city  today  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  posedly  been  deprived  of  many  mil-  mitted  to  operate.  As  a  sage  long  tistics  can  be  found  to  support  that 

G.  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay.”  lions  of  tax  revenues.  It  cannot  be  ago  pointed  out,  you  can’t  run  either  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  daily 

The  city  editor  is  supposed  to  have  the  intention  of  the  New  Deal  to  dis-  a  locomotive  or  a  newspaper  with  a  Press.  Our  own  figures  justify  an 

scanned  this  gravely,  handing  it  to  a  rupt  small  newspaper  companies,  committee  in  charge.  estimate  that  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the 

rewrite  man  with  these  words,  “Here,  which  are  often  the  largest  single  em-  •  »  *  daily  press  opposed  Mr.  Roosevdf 


you’re  a  rewrite  man— rewrite  this  for  ploying  organizations  of  their  com-  OUR  FIRST  alternative— ownership  observation  and  those  of  ne 

nonraa ’’  _ ii _ i _ _  u—  ..  1 _ _  M  -I...  naner  friend.s  do  not  .siinnort  tb*> 


Chains' 

Advantages 

Doubted 


George.’  munities  and  which  pay  their  taxes  as  by  a  chain — has  some  possibilities  P^Pf^  friends  do  not  support  the  as- 

Whereupon  the  rewrite  man  added  a  rule  with  no  attempt  at  evasion.  that  the  tax-makers  ought  to  con-  sertion  that  85  per  cent  of  the  nev^ 
to  it.  "Never  since  the  days  of  J.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  best  sider.  We  have  noted  P®P®^®>  .^“y.  “'ore  than  an  imsuM 

Caesar  or  J.  Christ  has  anything  like  newspaper  is  one  which  is  an  integral  Chains*  the  desirability  of  ®tantial  minority,  distorted  or  su^ 

it  been  seen.”  part  of  its  community— employing  Advo-t--,,  keeping  local  roots  Pressed  mfomation  favorable  to  Ifc 

To  Mr.  Mooney,  the  name  of  O  Hare  local  people,  under  the  direction  of  Advantag.s  newspaper  There  was  some-and  any 

persists  in  coming  to  mind  for  the  executives  who  are  thoroughly  ac-  Doubted  operation.  Not  onlv  been  too  much— but 

rewrite  man,  but  on  that  deUil  he  quainted  with  the  community’s  his-  is  it  well  that  payrolls 

was  not  certain.  tory,  habits  and  customs.  The  chains  should  be  spent  locally  for  the  main- 

bim/s  I'nThrcSr'  t"’ “rfb  th7Lw“ 

bilities,  so  we  asked  Arthur  J.  bin  m  the  cities  where  they  have  found  well  that  the  profits  of  a  newspaper  torials  in  which  nartisanshin  was 
nott,  editor  of  the  Newark  News,  who  the  right  local  man  to  conduct  their  be  spent,  at  least  in  large  part,  on  local  natulallv  dolJ^inant  P 

has  been  in  its  service  a  g^d  many  enterprises.  Occasionally  they  score  enterprises.  It  is  a  fundamental  of  X  RL^veU  won  a  ereat  victory( 
years  (though  not  since  1898),  in  the  a  hit  with  a  man  transplanted  from  chain  ownership  that  the  profits,  if  Rg  has  no  need  of  exaggerating  ths 
hope  that  the  folklore  around  the  another  city,  but  once  you  get  below  any,  go  to  headquarters,  and  while  forces  he  ov^came.  And  unlefs,  al 
News  office  might  shed  some  light  on  the  metropolitan  stratum,  the  truth  most  of  the  paper’s  income  necessarily  have  often  suspected,  he  and  W* 
the  yarn.  ,  ,  .  prevails  that  a  man  with  strong  local  remains  at  home  in  the  form  of  pay-  friends  want  to  crinnle  the  nress  a* 

Mr.  Sinnott  referred  the  mquiry  to  roote  is  the  best  editor  or  publisher,  roll  and  other  local  expenses,  there  is  an  influence  in  1940,  there  is  n* 
How^d  Garis,  familiar  to  many  pres-  Chain  operation  does  not  always  always  the  feeling  among  independent  reason  for  using  his  official  prestige 

ent-day  rwwspaper  workers  from  the  permit  that.  Often  an  owner  who  has  merchants  that  the  chain  takes  the  to  circulate  slanders  which  cannot 

days  of  their  youth  as  the  author  of  sold  out  to  a  chain  remains  on  the  job  "velvet.”  justified  by  the  facts  in  his  possessi 
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Modern  Intertypes  . . .  sometimes  only  one  or  two,  have 

an  almost  magic  effect  in  a  newspaper  composing  room.  Because  of  the 
wide  range  of  type  faces  which  the  new  Intertypes  carry,  and  their 
quick-change  features,  work  can  be  distributed  among  the  various 
machines  in  the  plant,  old  and  new,  with  a  minimum  of  copy  cutting. 
Composition  such  as  food-store  ads,  and  other  ad  and  headletter  work, 
can  be  largely  concentrated  on  one  or  more  new  Intertypes,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  plant,  leaving  the  older  machines  free  for  work 
which  requires  fewer  type  changes. 

That  is  why  so  many  modem  Intertypes  have  been  purchased  in 
recent  months,  many  of  them  for  the  few  remaining  plants  which  had 
never  before  used  Intertypes.  One  of  these  plants,  for  example,  replaced 
three  machines  and  thirty-four  extra  magazines  with  three  modem 
Intertypes  and  only  seven  extra  magazines. 

Such  economy  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  modern  four  to  eight- 
magazine  Intertypes  . . .  usually  equipped  with  auxiliary  features  like 
the  new  six-mold  disk,  two-letter  display  matrices,  automatic  quadding 
and  centering  device,  and  the  Mohr-Intertype  saw. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  range  of  type  faces  shown  at  the  right, 
all  on  one  Intertype,  without  magazine  replacements.  This  is  only  one 
of  countless  combinations  of  equipment  which  can  be  had  on  the  modern 
Intertype  four-deckel's.  Think  what  such  a  variety  of  faces  would  mean 
in  your  composing  room  —  all  quickly  available  to  the  operator,  and  with¬ 
out  mechanical  complications.  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

TfXT  SET  IN  10  FOINT  »EGA. 

Step  Ahead  with  Modern  Intertypes 


ABCDffGHUK 

abcdefghijklm 

48  point  Vogue  Bold  Condensed 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
abcdefghljklmnopqrstuvwxyz  1 23456789 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
abcdefghijicimnopqrstuvwxyz  1 23456789 


12  point  Vogue  with  Bold 


ABCDEFGHUKLM 

abcdefghljkliiHio 

36  point  Vogue  Extra  Bold  Condensed 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
abcdefghljklmnopqrstuvwxyz  123456789 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz  123456789 

10  point  Regal  with  Bold 

ABCDEFGH 

abcdefghik 


36  point  Vogue  Extro  Bold 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

2^  poir*  Vog  .e  Ex'ro  Bolo  Vogue  Bold 

ABCDEFG 


40  point  Gothic  No.  13 
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Wide  Range  of 
Size  and  Face — 

without  mold  or  machine  changes 

With  the  Ludlow,  the  hand  compositor  can  With  increasing  competition  for  the  atten- 
produce  sluglines  up  to  144'point  price  fig-  tion  of  readers,  and  with  decreasing  time  avaih 
ures,  without  any  mold  or  machine  change.  able  for  reading,  the  task,  of  print  in  selling 
Light  face,  or  bold  face  — roman,  italic,  or  merchandise  is  becoming  conftantly  more  dif- 
script— of  normal  width,  condensed,  or  ex-  ficult.  In  consequence,  the  need  for  brilliant, 
panded— in  point'sizes  large  or  small— can  be  varied,  welhdisplayed  typography  is  greater 
set  and  caft  in  slug  form  on  the  Ludlow,  with-  than  ever  before. 

out  the  compositor  giving  any  thought  to  The  Ludlow  enables  a  newspaper  to  meet 
mechanical  adjuftments.  All  of  his  attention  economically  the  demand  for  intelligent  typo- 
can  be  concentrated  on  composition.  graphic  interpretation  of  the  copy,  for  vivid 

With  the  Ludlow,  there  is  not  the  slighted  emphasis  of  lines  intended  to  be  emphatic, 
deterrent  to  giving  advertisers  real  display  in  and  for  variety— rather  than  monotony — in 
effeftive  variety  of  typefaces,  for  48'point  is  physical  appearance. 

as  easy  to  set  as  30'point.  The  alert  newspaper  executive  will  seek  to 

Men  on  the  floor  are  not  tempted  to  set  improve  these  vital  features  of  display  adver^ 
the  copy  of  several  competing  advertisers  in  tising,  on  the  sales  results  of  which  depend 
the  same  face  for,  with  the  Ludlow,  it  is  easy  so  large  a  proportion  of  publishing  income, 
and  economical  to  use  a  different  typeface  for  The  fufls  regarding  Ludlow  flexibility  in 
each  advertisement.  setting  real  display  await  your  inquiry. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

Set  in  memhers  of  th.-  Ludlow  Ituscbuis  familv  Clvboum  AvenUC,  CHlCa^O,  III. 
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J.  A.  Burke  Backs  Research  Plan 

Gannett  Production  Manager  Suggests  Rochester  Mechanics 
Institute  as  Place  Where  Printing  Problems  May  Be  Studied 


I  AM  VERY  MUCH  interested  in  the 

series  of  articles  by  William  Baum- 
rucker,  Jr.,  assistant  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  have  appeared  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  well  as  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  first  article  by  Joseph  T. 
Mackey,  president  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  W.  C. 
Huebner,  of  Huebner  Laboratories, 
and  the  comments  of  some  of  our  out¬ 
standing  mechanical  men.  My  inter¬ 
est  in  the  problems  outlined  by  Mr. 
Baumrucker  may  be  called  sympa¬ 
thetic,  for  at  different  times  in  the 
past  decade  the  newspapers  in  the 
Gannett  organization  have  encoun¬ 
tered  hundreds  of  similar  production 
problems.  And  I  might  add,  many  of 
the  problems  are  still  unsolved. 

Mr.  Baumrucker  in  search  of  a  so¬ 
lution  to  these  problems  suggests  in 
part  that  “a  research  program  for  the 
graphic  arts  industries  be  instituted” 
and  “that  graphic  arts  laboratories 
and  courses  be  installed  as  permanent 
educational  fixtures  in  a  number  of 
our  great  technical  colleges.” 

Will  Help  Solve  Problems 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  a  research  program  by  experts 
and  a  more  adequate  training  of  men 
for  the  newspaper  and  printing  in¬ 
dustry  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
solving  these  problems.  In  fact,  this 
need  for  research  and  better  trained 
men  was  foreseen  by  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  and  sev¬ 
eral  cooperating  publishers  associa¬ 
tions  as  early  as  1922  when  they  or¬ 
ganized  a  printing  school  in  Ithaca, 
New  York.  During  its  existence  the 
school  trained  approximately  500  men 
for  positions  in  the  printing  field. 

Early  in  1937,  the  educational  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  publishers 
decided  that  comprehensive  technical 
training  of  any  great  number  of  men 
for  the  graphic  arts  field  was  not  feas¬ 
ible  in  the  limited  quarters  of  the 
school  at  Ithaca,  and  as  part  of  its  ex¬ 
pansion  program  to  overcome  these 
deficiencies,  the  school  was  moved  to 
the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Me¬ 
chanics  Institute  of  Rochester,  N,  Y., 
where  it  became  one  of  ten  technical 
departments  of  the  institute. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  point  out 
briefly  that  the  institute  is  a  privately 
endowed,  non-profit-making,  tech¬ 
nical  institution  training  high  school 
and  college  graduates  for  technical 
fields.  Its  endowment  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,300,000.  Its  enrollment  ex¬ 
ceeds  3,400  day  and  evening  students. 
It  was  established  in  1829. 

$125,000  Worth  of  Equipment 

Included  in  its  program  are  these 
departments  training  technical  and 
supervisory  personnel:  Industrial 
Chemical.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Pho¬ 
tographic  Technology,  Applied  Art, 
Retailing,  Food  Administration,  Con¬ 
struction  Supervision,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  Publishing  and  Printing. 
Its  buildings  occupy  an  entire  city 
block  near  the  business  district.  They 
include  several  buildings  for  labora¬ 
tories  and  classrooms,  an  art  center, 
a  students’  residence  hall,  a  library, 
a  cafeteria  and  other  departments. 

Since  moving  to  the  Institute,  the 
Publishing  and  Printing  Department 
has  obtained  through  the  cooperation 
of  various  manufacturers  more  than 
$125,000  worth  of  the  latest  graphic 
arts  and  printing  equipment  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  which  was  moved  from 


By  JOHN  A.  BURKE 

Production  Manager,  Gannett  Newspapers 

the  Ithaca  school.  The  department  at  1.  The  newspaper  and  printing  in¬ 
present  is  still  in  a  period  of  infancy,  dustries  constitute  one  of  the  larg- 
Despite  the  very  generous  help  which  est  groups  in  the  United  States  from, 
the  manufacturers  of  equipment  have  the  standpoint  of  number  of  people 
given  to  make  its  plant  one  of  the  employed,  money  invested,  and  value 


Founded  in  1829,  the 
Rochester  Athenaeum 

“■  ^  ments  in  addition  to 

JB  -Jll:.  ■  Publishing  and 

t  Printing  Department. 


More  than  50  men 
can  work  at  one  time 
in  the  Institute's  ma¬ 
chine,  instrument  and 
tool  making  shops. 

most  modern  and  up-to-date  school 
plants  in  the  world,  the  department 
has  not  yet  entered  into  some  of  the 
areas  which  are  absolutely  essential 
if  it  is  to  be  a  success. 

To  date,  most  of  the  efforts  of  the 
recently  reorganized  Publishing  and 
Printing  Department  have  been  de¬ 
voted  towards  the  development  of  its 
educational  program.  However,  a 
survey  of  the  personnel  needs  of  the 
newspaper  industry  has  already  been 
started  by  the  faculty  of  the  institute, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Division,  the  Employing 
Printers,  newspaper  mechanical  men 
and  Craftsmen’s  Clubs,  the  research 
can  be  expanded  to  include  laboratory 
problems  confronting  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry. 

Research  Is  Necessary 

I  agree  perfectly  with  Mr.  Baum¬ 
rucker  that  a  research  program  in  the 
graphic  arts  field  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  newspaper  and  printing  in¬ 
dustries  are  to  operate  as  efficiently 
as  other  industries  which  are  availing 
themselves  of  developments  in  sci¬ 
ence.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  suggested  plan  of  “farming  out” 
the  various  research  problems  is  the 
best  solution.  I  think  the  answer  is 
in  the  establishing  of  one  well- 
equipped  graphic  arts  research  lab¬ 
oratory  in  conjunction  with  a  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  school  such  as 
the  one  at  the  Rochester  Athenaeum 
and  Mechanics  Institute. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  my 
opinion: 


of  products.  With  so  much  at  stake, 
the  industry  cannot  rely  upon  a  dis¬ 
connected  program  of  research  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  nation.  If  the 
research  responsibility  could  be  given 
to  a  capable  institution,  this  institu¬ 
tion  could  make  it  its  business  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  research.  This 
procedure  in  contrast  to  that  of  “farm¬ 
ing  out”  research  would  remove  the 
responsibility  from  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  newspaper  and  printing 
industry  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
an  organization  designed  for  such 
purposes.  An  advisory  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Mechanical  Division  of 
the  ANPA  and  Employing  Print¬ 
ers,  consisting  of  leaders  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  industry,  could 
make  suggestions  and  give  advice  to 
the  institution,  but  the  details  could 
be  worked  out  by  the  staff. 

Tests  With  Modern  Equipment 

2.  If  a  graphic  arts  research  lab¬ 
oratory  were  conducted  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  printing  and  publishing 
plant  with  the  newest  in  equipment, 
such  as  is  being  developed  at  the 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute,  the  problems  could  be 
viewed  in  a  much  broader  and  more 
practical  perspective.  Results  could 
be  tested  on  modern  equipment  and 
completed  experiments  could  be  given 
periods  of  trial  in  the  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  of  the  publishing  and  print¬ 
ing  school  under  the  direction  of 
highly  trained  experts  before  the  find¬ 
ings  were  released. 

3.  A  research  laboratory  located  in 


a  technical  institute  like  the  one  in 
Rochester  would  not  only  have  the 
advantage  of  being  associated  with  an 
already  established  modern  plant,  but 
also  would  have  the  use  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  facilities  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  institute.  These  other 
departments,  each  of  which  is 
equipped  with  laboratories,  include 
Electrical,  Mechanical,  Photographic 
Technology,  Industrial  Chemical,  and 
Applied  Art.  Since  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  institute  to  make  the  facilities 
of  each  department  available  to  the 
other  departments,  both  the  staff  and 
laboratories  of  all  the  technical  de¬ 
partments  would  be  available  for  any 
research  conducted  for  the  newspapier 
and  printing  industries. 

Could  Instruct  Newspaper  Workers 

4.  If  the  research  laboratory  were 
connected  with  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  school  of  the  institute,  find¬ 
ings  of  the  research  could  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  special  training  programs 
of  the  school,  and  men  from  the 
newspaper  and  printing  industry  from 
throughout  the  United  States  could 
come  to  the  institute  and  be  brou^t 
up  to  date  on  all  the  developments 
that  had  taken  place. 

5.  If  all  research  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  one,  well-equipped  lab¬ 
oratory  all  the  research  problems 
could  be  coordinated  and  thus  make 
possible  a  larger  number  of  research 
projects  for  the  same  amount  of 
money. 

6.  If  one  central  institution  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  research  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  field,  it  would  provide 
for  a  continuity  of  research.  As  soon 
as  any  problem  was  solved,  the  new 
development  could  be  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  other  immediate 
problems  to  see  if  progress  could  be 
made  in  associated  areas  also.  Again, 
we  cannot  assume  that  perfection  is 
reached  in  the  solution  of  any  single 
problem.  There  is  always  chance  for 
improvement,  and  who  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  continue  working 
on  improvements  than  a  research  staff 
whose  full  time  efforts  were  devoted 
to  graphic  arts  research. 

Newspaper  Program  Feasible 

Before  writing  this  article,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  Dr.  Mark  El- 
lingson,  president  of  the  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute. 
Dr.  Ellingson,  after  studying  Mr. 
Baumrucker’s  articles  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  research  program  for 
the  newspaper  and  printing  industries 
at  the  institute  is  not  only  highly  de¬ 
sirable  but  very  feasible. 

Facilities  already  available  at  the 
institute  were  cited  by  Dr.  Ellingson. 

“These  facilities,”  he  said,  “include 
five  technical  departments  which  are 
closely  allied  with  the  graphic  arts 
field.  They  include  Photographic 
Technology,  Applied  Art.  Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Industrial  Chemical 
units.  The  Mechanical  Department 
has  extensive  metallurgical  and  test¬ 
ing  laboratories  so  that  in  the  five  de¬ 
partments  nearly  every  aspect  of  pos¬ 
sible  newspaper  and  printing  research 
could  be  covered. 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  90%  of 
the  products  of  photography  and 
other  phases  of  art  eventually  find 
their  way  into  print.  The  institute’s 
photography  department  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  the  world  and  is  di- 
(Contimied  on  page  XIII) 
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Razing  Los  Angeles  Times  Plant 


Cardboard  Sculpture 
Aids  Colorgravure 

Coast  Roto  Editor  Achieves 
New  Effect  in  "Winter  Life" 
Edition 


E.  P.  Adler  Daily 
Spending  $250,000 

Remodeling  Program  Includes 
$65,000  for  New  Scott 
Decuple  Press 

Davenport,  la..  March  7 — The  Dav¬ 
enport  Daily  Times  has  announced  an 
improvement  program  estimated  to 
involve  expenditures  of  $250,000,  de¬ 
spite  the  business  recession. 

The  Daily  Times  is  a  member  of  the 
Lee  S>mdicate  and  is  the  newspaper 
of  which  E.  P.  Adler,  president  of 
the  syndicate,  has  for  many  years 
personally  supervised  in  the  capacity 
of  publisher. 

“The  Times  has  faith  in  the  future 
of  Davenport  and  this  country,”  Mr. 
Adler  said  in  outlining  the  planned 
improvements. 

Will  Kamodel  Building 
The  improvements,  which  will  be 
started  this  month  and  completed 
within  five  months,  will  include  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  26-year-old  building 
housing  the  publication;  erection  of 
a  single  story  addition  to  afford  a  new 
pressroom;  installation  of  a  Scott 
decuple  press  costing  $65,000;  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  press  drive,  with  two 
100-horsepower  motors  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000;  new  steel  make-up  equip¬ 
ment  and  two  more  late  model  Lino¬ 
type  machines  in  the  composing  room 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000;  new  machinery 
in  the  stereotyping  department  at  a 
cost  of  $12,000,  and  a  complete  new 
engraving  plant  at  an  outlay  of 
$10,000. 

The  cost  of  the  new  mechanical 
department  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$127,000.  It  was  announced  that  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  amount  will  be 
expended  in  modernizing  the  building 
and  the  various  departments.  The 
present  plant,  when  designed  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was 
considered  a  model  newspaper  home, 
but  now  is  regarded  as  outmoded  and 
inadequate  for  the  paper’s  needs. 

Air  conditioning  throughout  the 
building  also  may  be  provided,  al¬ 
though  details  of  this  undertaking 
have  not  as  yet  been  completed. 

The  plans  call  for  drastic  changes 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  al¬ 
though  the  exterior  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  except  for  the  pressroom 
addition,  which  will  be  at  the  rear 
and  to  the  east  of  the  present  struc¬ 
ture. 

To  Ellmlnafu  Auditorium 

The  general  and  business  offices  will 
occupy  the  first  floor  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  while  the  city  and  rural 
circulation  departments  will  be  to  the 
right.  A  mezzanine  floor  over  the 
rear  portion  of  the  present  first  floor 
will  provide  additional  business  office 
facilities. 

In  the  remodeling  of  the  second 
floor  the  auditorium,  now  on  the  east 
or  right  side  near  the  front,  will  be 
eliminated  and  the  news  department 
will  be  extended  to  occupy  that 
space.  The  hall  now  between  the 
auditorium  and  the  news  room  will 
house  the  engraving  department. 
There  will  be  spacious  rooms  pro¬ 
vided  for  files  and  for  the  morgue. 

Plans  for  the  structural  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Davenport  architectural 
firm  of  Kruse  and  Parrish.  The  gen¬ 
eral  contract  for  the  building  work 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Priester 
Construction  Company  of  Davenport. 

In  financing  the  improvements,  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Times  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $400,000  to  $600,000. 

These  improvements  will  constitute 
the  first  major  changes  in  the  Times 
building  since  the  newspaper  moved 
into  its  present  home  in  1911. 


Launched  on  a  program  of  intro¬ 
ducing  “as  many  tricks  as  possible” 
into  rotogravure  work.  Jack  Wallace, 
roto  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  is  engaged  in  developments 
in  both  theme  and  technique. 

In  this  direction,  Mr.  Wallace  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  issues  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  one  subject  per  issue.  First 
of  these  was  the  Chronicle’s  “Winter 
Life”  edition.  Scheduled  are  editions 
devoted  to  modem  traces  of  the  “Wild 
West”  and  to  what  is  termed  “Bo¬ 
hemia’s  last  stand.”  The  Bohemia 
issue  is  based  on  pictures  taken  at 
Carmel,  art  colony. 

Cardboard  "Seulptura”  Usad 
Technique  came  in  for  a  workout 
in  the  Winter  Life  issue  with  a  fron¬ 
tispiece  showing  a  girl  skiier  tumbling 
downhill.  This  color  photograph  was 
given  dimension  through  the  card¬ 
board  sculpture  work  of  Ben  Schafer. 

Cardboard  sculpture  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  kindred  to  the  work  seen  on 
the  front  cover  of  Esquire  magazine. 
Esquire  artists  mold  clay  figures  and 
then  photograph  them  with  color 
cameras. 


Autoplate  Sales 


Built  to  last  too  years,  but  being  reduced  to  dust  by  the  hand  of  progess  after  only 
23  years  of  useful  service.  That  is  the  story  of  the  above  picture,  which  shows  a 
wrecker  tackling  the  walls  of  the  former  Los  Angeles  Times  building,  with  the  massive 
new  home  of  the  Times  across  the  street  as  a  background.  Although  the  Times  moved 
into  its  new  home  in  July,  1935,  it  was  not  until  this  year  that  demolition  of  the  old 
was  started,  due  to  litigation  over  the  condemnation  proceedings.  The  site  is  to  be 
landscaped  as  part  of  the  Civic  Center  Plan.  The  building  being  destroyed  was  built  to 
replace  the  one  dynamited  in  1910,  and  was  placed  in  service  in  October,  1912.  So 
ruggedly  was  it  built  that  wreckers  had  to  resort  to  pneumatic  tools,  cranes  and  me¬ 
chanical  shovels  to  bring  it  to  earth,  and  are  running  behind  the  ordinarily  liberal 
schedule  allowed  under  their  contract.  This  photo  was  made  by  Howard  Finley  of  the 

Times  staff. 

Iowa  Mechanical 
Conterence  May  16-17 

States  Will  Be  Invited  to  Attend 

Executives  of  Dailies  in  Eight 

Council  Bluffs  Meeting 

Annual  session  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  conference  will 
be  held  in  Council  Bluffs,  May  16  and 
17,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Edward  C.  Funk,  composing  room 
foreman  of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier 
and  president  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  is  composed  of  me¬ 
chanical  executives  representing  com¬ 
posing  rooms  and  press,  stereotype  and 
photo-engraving  departments. 

Executives  of  these  departments  on 
daily  newspapers  in  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  will  be  invited  to  attend  as  these 
states  have  no  mechanical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  own. 

Hotel  Chieftain  in  Council  Bluffs  will 
be  the  headquarters. 


Adds  Equipment 

Purchase  of  a  new  Elrod  machine 
and  installation  of  a  Ludlow  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Reno  (Nev.)  State 
Journal. 


Newspapers  Insfalling  Many 
New  Machines 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  has  received  recent  or¬ 
ders  for  Autoplate  machines  from; 

Vancouver  Sun;  Jamaica  Long 
Island  Daily  Press;  Nashville  Banner 
and  Nashville  Tennessean,  which,  al¬ 
though  under  separate  ownership, 
publish  from  the  same  plant;  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle;  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Seattle  Times;  and  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Shopping  News. 

In  addition,  a  large  number  of  or¬ 
ders  have  been  received  for  vacuum 
equipment  for  present  Autoplate  in¬ 
stallations,  according  to  D.  Tornberg, 
sales  manager. 

Joins  Poly  Board 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of 
Intertype  Corporation,  has  been 
elected  to  the  corporation  of  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  E.  Potts,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  corporation.  A  graduate 
of  Cornell,  Mr.  Becker  practiced  law 
in  New  York  City,  was  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Bulgaria  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  member  and  director  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  New  York 
Dock  Company,  and  holds  several 
other  honorary  offices. 


Providing  the  dimensional  figure  of 
the  graceful  skiier,  Mr.  Schafer  made 
repeated  tracings  of  individual  draw¬ 
ings  on  cardboard  of  various  colors. 
Cutting  out  28  different  drawings  for 
use  in  making  the  sculpture,  Mr. 
Schafer  obtained  a  figure  in  color 
against  a  color  background.  At  the 
greatest  depth,  the  cardboard  figure 
was  6  inches  deep.  In  addition,  the 
skiis  projected  forward  in  the  art 
work  were  merely  pasted  to  the  for¬ 
ward  part  of  the  figure. 

This  method,  with  only  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tracings  being  used  each 
time,  gave  perspective.  The  various 
colors  of  the  cardboard  enabled  a 
vari-colored  reproduction. 

Seeking  Something  Different 
Such  a  plan  had  been  employed  to 
provide  a  black  and  white  dimen¬ 
sional  drawing  for  the  regular  paper 
previously,  Mr.  Wallace  explained.  As 
far  as  he  knows,  it  had  never  been 
used  before  for  rotogravure  repro¬ 
duction  in  color. 

“We  are  seeking  to  do  something 
different,”  Mr.  Wallace  explained 
“Much  rotogravure  work  is  the  same 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  edition  devoted  to  one  theme 
and  still  preserve  news  values.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  question  of  what  to  use 
for  a  cover  is  a  continual  problem 
difficult  to  meet. 

“However,  we  are  exploring  all  of 
the  angles  of  making  a  better  looking 
rotogravure  section,  and  hope  to  de¬ 
velop  something  worth  while.” 

Continual  tests  are  being  made 
with  new  inks,  Mr.  Wallace  said,  b 
color  covers  it  has  been  foimd  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  grey  shadows  whff 
using  cardboard  sculpture.  Colored 
shadows  are  reproduced  instead 
Snow  blue  and  a  deep  green  have 
been  used  successfully  on  covers. 

Linotypes  for  Navy 

The  U.  S.  Navy  has  ordered  two 
Blue  Streak  Master  Model  31  Lino¬ 
types.  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Whitney  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  Altair.  This  means  that 
21  U.  S.  naval  vessels  soon  will  b* 
Linotype  equipped,  as  22  other  sud 
vessels  already  operate  Linotypes. 
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Houston  Chronicle  In  New  Home 

$750,000  Structure  Erected  Adjoining  Old  Plant — Eight 
New  Goss  Press  Units  and  Other  Equipment  Installed 
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AN  EXPANSION  and  improvement 
program  designed  to  give  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  one  of  the  most 
modern  newspaper  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  nearing  completion. 

This  involves  remodeling  the  old 
home,  construction  of  a  new  building 
and  installation  of  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  The  cost  was  $750,000. 

With  the  exception  of  finishing 
touches,  the  job  has  been  completed. 


Th*  ten  stories  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
building  end  the  new  four-story  annex  are 
both  shown  here. 

The  Chronicle  celebrated  this  for¬ 
ward  step  by  publishing  a  160-page 
special  edition  Feb.  22,  including  an 
8-page  roto  section. 

Third  Horn*  for  Dally 
The  Chronicle  is  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  new  home,  third  since 
Marcellus  E.  Foster,  now  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Houston  Press 
(Scripps-Howard  newspaper)  founded 
the  Chronicle  on  Oct.  14,  1901. 

Mr.  Foster  retired  as  editor  and 
publisher  in  1926  and  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
now  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  succeeded  him 
as  publisher.  George  W.  Cottingham 
and  J.  H.  Butler,  both  Chronicle 
veterans,  are  editor  and  business 
manager,  respectively. 

During  the  more  than  36  years 
since  it  was  established,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  has  grown  from  a  struggling  lit¬ 
tle  daily  to  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
South.  Six  regular  editions  are  pub¬ 
lished  daily — between  10  a.m.  and 
7  p.m. 

The 
center 
covers 
space. 


new  plant  is  located  in  the 
of  downtown  Houston  and 
86,672  square  feet  of  floor 
It  takes  in  the  first  four  and 
one-half  floors  and  basement  of  the 
10-story  Chronicle  Building,  the  old 
home,  plus  all  four  floors  and  base¬ 
ment  of  the  new  annex. 

The  two  buildings  have  been  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  integrated  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discern  from  the  corri¬ 
dors  and  offices  of  the  two  buildings 
where  either  starts  or  stops.  This 
Mheme  has  been  carried  out  not  only 
in  construction  lines,  but  with  in¬ 
terior  decoration,  air-conditioning, 
plumbing  and  lighting  as  well. 

The  annex  fronts  79  feet  along 
Travis  street,  running  back  136  feet. 
Forty-eight  feet  of  the  rear  of  the 
building  is  two  stories. 

The  building  is  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  frame,  with  granite  base,  plas¬ 


tered  interior  with  an  exterior  of 
Texas  Cardova  shell  stone.  The 
foundation  is  for  a  10-story  building 
to  permit  the  future  expansion.  The 
10-story  Chronicle  Building  was 
erected  in  1910. 

The  windows  of  all  offices  and 
corridors  are  casements  with  steel 
sash  and  frame  and  marble  stools  in¬ 
side.  All  office  windows  are  equipped 
with  Venetian  blinds. 

Floors  Covered  With  Rubber  Tile 

The  floors  in  the  corridors  are  of 
rubber  tile,  and  floors  of  the  general 
offices  are  of  asphalt  tile.  The  private 
offices  are  carpeted.  The  walls  in  the 
offices  are  painted  a  shade  of  light 
rose  taupe,  with  ceilings  tinted  bone 
white. 

The  asphalt,  or  accotile,  flooring 
was  produced  by  the  Armstrong 
Products  Company,  while  Armstrong- 
Stedman  manufactured  the  reinforced 
rubber  tile  for  the  corridors.  Arm¬ 
strong  corkoustic  was  applied  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  classified  department 
for  perfection  of  accoustics. 

Lamson  pneumatic  tubes  have  been 
installed  from  both  the  advertising 
department  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
from  the  copy  desk  on  the  third  floor, 
leading  to  the  composing  room  on 
the  second  floor. 

A  system  of  forced  draft  ventila¬ 
tion  for  the  composing  room  and 
pressroom  was  installed,  changing  the 
air  supply  every  five  to  seven  min¬ 
utes.  The  third  and  fourth  floors, 
housing  the  editorial,  accounting  and 
advertising  departments,  are  com¬ 
pletely  air-conditioned. 

The  air  conditioning  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  American  Blower  fans,  Trane 
&  Company  air  conditioning  cabinets, 
Chicago  Pumps  cold  and  hot  water 
circulators,  Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany  heat  exchanger  coils,  C.  A.  Dun¬ 
ham  Company’s  heating  system  and 
American  air  filters. 

The  newsprint  storage  room  and 
paper  reels  for  the  presses  are  in  the 
basement.  The  four  unit  color  comic 
press,  the  rotogravure  press  and  the 
12-unit  black  and  white  press  are  in 
the  large  pressroom  on  the  first  floor. 
The  mailing  room  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  also  share  the  first 
floor. 

Presses  Visible  from  Street 

Three  mechanical  departments, 
composing  room,  stereotyping  and  en¬ 
graving,  are  located  on  the  second 
floor.  The  entire  third  floor  is  util¬ 
ized  by  the  editorial  department.  The 
auditing  and  advertising  departments 
share  the  fourth  floor  and  the  art 


department  has  half  of  the  fifth  floor 
in  the  10-story  building. 

On  the  Travis  street  side  of  the 
plant  are  three  large  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows,  each  23  feet  wide  and  11  feet 
high,  which  afford  the  pedestrian  an 
excellent  view  of  the  presses — the 
108-foot  long  Goss  high  speed  black 
and  white  press,  the  rotogravure  press 
and  the  comic  press. 

The  Chronicle  presses  are  products 
of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company. 
The  black  and  white  press  consists  of 
12  units  and  three  folders.  Eight  of 
the  units  and  two  folders  are  new. 
The  new  units  and  folders  weigh  30 
tons  each.  The  presses  are  operated 
by  three  200-horsepower  General 
Electric  motors  which  are  equipped 
with  15  horsepower  starter  motors. 

The  four-unit  press  for  printing 
color  comics  weighs  60  tons  and  is 
powered  by  a  two- ton  electric 
motor. 

The  rotogravure  press  and  motor 
weigh  two  tons. 

Sixteen  railroad  cars  were  required 
to  transport  the  new  press  machinery 
from  the  Goss  plant  in  Chicago  to 
Houston.  More  than  a  dozen  experts 
worked  over  four  months  installing 
the  equipment. 

The  new  press  machinery  is  self- 
lubricating. 

Paper  break  detectors  have  been 
added  to  the  press  and  control  system 
and  are  used  to  indicate  web  break¬ 
age  at  any  point.  The  detectors  are 
mechanical  hands  which  rest  lightly 
against  the  sheet.  A  break  releases 
a  light  spring  in  the  detector  which 
immediately  stops  the  press  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  power.  Another  device 
called  the  web  breaker  also  becomes 
energized  and  severs  the  paper  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  paper 
wrapping  itself  around  the  cylinder 
and  thus  breaking  the  press  or  injur¬ 
ing  operators  standing  nearby. 

Can  Step  In  7  Seconds 

A  breaking  system  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  which  permits  the  complete 
stopping  of  the  press  units  within 
seven  seconds,  regardless  of  what 
speed  the  press  is  operating. 

In  the  basement  or  reel  room  is  a 
Cline  Electric  industrial  track  sys¬ 
tem,  300  feet  in  length,  for  the  trans- 
jxjrt  of  newsprint  from  the  storage 
room  to  the  press  reels. 

Five  spring  belt  dispatch  conveyors 
which  carry  the  printed  papers  from 
the  pressroom  to  the  mailing  room 
were  installed  by  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.  An  automatic  plate  conveyor 
and  elevator  taking  plates  from  the 


Th*  Chronicle  city  room  it  vastly  different  from  th*  crowded,  cluttered  city  rooms  o 
many  newspapers.  Photo  shows  reporters  at  work. 


stereotype  department  to  the  press¬ 
room  is  also  a  Cutler-Hammer  in¬ 
stallation.  Goodyear  Press  Rollers 
were  purchased  from  J.  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Hugh  Company  and  Goodrich  Press 
Rollers  from  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 

Separate  foundations  for  the  large 
/press  units  were  necessary  to  keep 
the  vibration  from  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  building.  The  foundation 
is  insulated  from  the  footings  of  the 
building  with  layers  of  cork  and  is 


Photo  shows  Junior  Autoplate  and  plate 
conveyor  in  Chronicle  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment. 

10  feet  9  inches  wide,  125  feet  long 
and  an  average  of  24  inches  thick. 
Approximately  101  yards  of  concrete 
was  used. 

New  mailing  room  equipment  was 
purchased  by  the  Chronicle  from 
Jampol  Company.  Included  are  em¬ 
bossers,  proofers,  “printers”  and 
“Dick  Patent  Mailers.” 

Two  Junior  Autoplate  casters  are 
the  largest,  most  complicated  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  stereotype  department. 
One  of  them  is  new,  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation,  and  the  other 
is  a  late  model  retained  in  service. 
They  each  have  a  pot  which  contains 
16,000  pounds  of  molten  stereotype 
metal,  kept  at  a  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  constant  temperature  of  600 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  two  casting 
cores,  giving  a  capacity  of  four  plates 
which  can  be  cast  simultaneously. 
There  is  also  a  third  8,000-pound  pot 
used  in  making  flat  casts  for  job  work. 
Other  new  stereotype  department 
equipment  includes  a  curved  router 
furnished  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.;  a  form- 
file,  autofarmer,  final  trim  machine 
and  Premier  Rotary  Shaver  obtained 
from  Stahi  Newspaper  Supply  Com¬ 
pany.  The  stereotype  metal  pots  and 
burners  were  secured  from  C.  M. 
Kemp  Manufacturing  Company. 

30  Typesetting  Machines 

In  the  large,  spacious  composing 
room  are  located  some  30  odd  Lino¬ 
type  machines  and  four  Monotype 
machines.  The  Chronicle  purchased 
four  new  Linotypes 

Much  new  equipment  for  the  photo¬ 
engraving  department  was  purchased 
from  the  Chemco  Photo  Products 
Company.  A  Chemco  camera  17  feet 
long,  6  feet  10  inches  high  and  214 
feet  wide,  with  darkroom  outfit  com¬ 
plete,  speeds  up  the  production  of  en¬ 
graved  plates.  Whirling  machines 
from  the  Wesel  Manufacturing  Com- 

(Continued  on  Inside  Back  Cover) 
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Seated,  left  to  right:  William  Smith,  pressroom;  Albert  Moseley,  job  department;  Robert  Mazzuchi,  mailing  room;  Bernard  F.  Garrity, 
mechanical  superintendent;  David  R.  Daniel,  business  manager;  Norman  C.  Johnson,  circulation  manager;  and  Latham  B.  Howard, 
assistant  treasurer.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Joseph  A.  Gunshanan,  composing  room;  Robert  R.  Lewis,  editorial  department;  Alexander 
V.  Leslie,  photo-engraving;  Martin  F.  Redmond,  stereotyping;  Joseph  W.  Addison,  pressroom;  Frank  Nevrton,  stereotyping;  Theodore 
C.  Blodgett,  credit  manager;  and  E.  H.  Cassavant,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company. 


Two  Years  Without  "Lost  Time"  Accident 
Is  Record  of  Hartford  Times  Staff 


Insurance  Premiums  Have  Been  Cut  50%  **1 
Years  .  .  .  Safety  Council  Constantly  on 
Job  to  Eliminate  Hazards 

By  NORMAN  C.  JOHNSON 

CirculatioR  Manager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  Secretary, 
Timet  Safety  Council 


IN  1930,  we  believe  we  established  a 
record  for  number  of  “Lost  Time 
Accidents”  and  instead  of  conditions 
improving,  they  were  continually  get¬ 
ting  worse.  In  1931,  our  insurance 
company  informed  us  that  they  were 
paying  out  more  on  claims  than  they 
were  receiving  from  us  in  premiums 
and  that  something  must  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  to  relieve  the  situation  or 
our  rate  would  have  to  be  increased. 
Huis  we  were  actually  forced  into  a 
Safety  Campaign.  At  this  moment 
we  have  gone  more  than  two  years 
without  a  lost  time  accident  in  the 
entire  plant. 

To  begin  with,  the  general  manager 
called  a  meeting  of  all  department 
heads,  plans  were  made,  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1931,  the  Hartford  Times  Safety 
Coimcil  was  inaugurated.  Through  a 
special  bulletin,  the  project  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  our  employes  and  their  co¬ 
operation  asked,  not  only  in  reducing 
accidents  but  also  in  reporting  to  any 
member  of  the  coimcil  anything  they 
saw  around  the  plant  that  was  an  ac¬ 
cident  hazard.  The  early  part  of  our 
campaign  was  far  from  encouraging 
as  the  employes  in  general  failed  to 
work  up  any  enthusiasm  since  they 
felt  in  our  modern  plant,  we  had 
everything  safeguarded.  However, 
after  several  months  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  council,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  great  many  safety  de¬ 
vices,  we  finally  convinced  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  importance  of  their 
council  and  have  since  then  received 
their  fullest  co-operation. 

Regular  Monthly  Mootings  Hold 

We  hold  regular  monthly  meetings, 
appoint  an  inspector  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  whose  job  it  is  to  not  only 
check  up  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  previous  inspector  to  see 
that  they  have  been  properly  handled, 
but  also  to  make  a  thorough  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  looking  for  hazards 
that  have  been  overlooked  or  ones 
that  have  cropped  up  since  the  last 
inspection. 

In  1936,  the  council  felt  that  all 
major  hazards  had  been  taken  care  of 
and  were  finding  it  difficult  to  come 
into  a  meeting  with  anything  new. 
It  was  then  decided  to  form  a  Junior 
Safety  Council  of  sub-department 
heads  and  men  from  the  floor.  This 


step  proved  highly  successful  for  they 
unearthed  many  minor  hazards  we 
had  been  constantly  passing  over. 

But  after  fimctioning  for  nearly 
seven  years,  we  now  find  that  our 
Junior  Council  is  finding  it  difficult  to 
report  hazards.  Quoting  from  a  re¬ 
cent  report,  the  inspector  stated,  “As 
inspector  for  the  month  of  January, 
I  feel  my  report  is  very  mediocre,  not 
due  to  my  neglect  of  duty,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  Safety  Council  has  done 
such  a  thorough  job  throughout  the 
plant.” 

Another  inspector  recently  re¬ 
ported,  “In  a  plant  so  honeycombed 
by  previous  inspectors,  and  one  so 
remarkably  free  of  accidents,  there 
can  be  only  one  thing  to  discover — 
that  it  is  markedly  free  from  hazards.” 

Guards  have  been  placed  on  all 
machines,  goggles  purchased  for 


stereotypers,  electric  lights  placed  in 
dark  corners,  spindles  removed  from 
all  desks  throughout  the  plant  and 
large  paper  clamps  substituted,  elec¬ 
tric  wires  running  along  floors  either 
covered  or  removed  to  prevent  trip¬ 
ping,  white  marks  painted  on  blind 
corners  as  a  warning  that  employes 
should  not  cut  the  corner.  Ethylene 
dichloride  was  substituted  for  benzol 
in  the  photo-engraving  room  after  we 
found  that  if  benzol  got  on  a  man’s 
hand  or  any  part  of  his  body  it  was 
immediately  absorbed  through  the 
pores  and  constant  use  of  it  over  a 
long  period  may  cause  heart  trouble. 
With  ethylene  dichloride  there  is  no 
such  danger.  The  above  mentioned 
safety  measures  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  many  that  have  been  added 
throughout  our  plant. 

Each  month  the  Safety  Council 
News  is  published  in  which  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  council  and  inspectors’ 
reports  are  made  known  to  the  em¬ 
ploye. 

Employot  Most  Explain  Aeeldonts 

Should  an  employe  have  an  acci¬ 
dent,  he  is  summoned  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  next  meeting  of  the  council 
to  explain  just  how  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  and  what  in  his  opinion  should 
be  done  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

E.  H.  Casavant,  engineer  with  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  has 
been  our  advisor  since  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  council  and  has  been  giv- 


Grand  Haven  Tribune's  New  Home 


AFTER  52  YEARS  of  service  the 

Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  is  established  in  its  own  home. 
Its  new,  one-story  plant  of  brick 
construction  was  opened  formally 
March  12.  The  building  occupies 
corner  property  and  measures  66  by 
96  feet. 

News  and  advertising  offices  are  on 
either  side  of  a  spacious  lobby.  All 
offices  have  tile  flooring  with  terraza 
base.  Venetian  blinds  and  modernis¬ 
tic  lighting  fixtures  have  been  em¬ 
ployed. 

Coincident  with  moving  into  the 
new  building,  the  Daily  Tribune 


facilities  of 


ing  us  valuable  assistance,  not  only 
through  his  recommendations  but  1^ 
recounting  to  us  activities  in  other 
plants,  accident  hazards  that  have 
been  removed  as  well  as  accidents 
that  have  been  the  cause  of  breaking 
records.  He  has  also  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  the  sound  Safety 
films,  “Sounding  the  Alarm”  and 
"Sentinel  of  Safety”  shown  in  our 
Home  Building  Institute  to  all  em¬ 
ployes. 

A  staff  physician  has  also  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  council  first-aid  treat¬ 
ments  and  the  proper  methods  of  re¬ 
suscitation  in  the  cases  of  drowning, 
gas  asphyxiation  and  electric  shock. 

Large  bulletin  boards  are  hung  in 
conspicuous  places  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  showing  in  figures  five  inches 
high  the  number  of  days  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  gone  without  a  lost-time 
accident,  and  extreme  rivalry  exists 
between  all  departments  to  keep  rec¬ 
ord  clean. 

Our  two-year  record  of  no  lost-time 
accidents  becomes  all  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  when  it  is  considered  that 
during  1936  and  1937  the  company’s 
375  employes  operated  1,441,468  man¬ 
hours,  classified  by  the  Aetna  as  the 
“total  hours  of  exposure”  to  possible 
hazards. 

Walter  S.  Paine,  manager.  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Inspection  department  of 
the  Aetna  Casualty  Company,  has  the 
following  to  say  regarding  our  record: 

“It  is  almost  a  miracle  to  see  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  co¬ 
operation  in  accident  prevention 
work. 

“We  have  had  20  years’  experience 
in  the  organized  effort  to  get  reduc¬ 
tion  of  industrial  accidents,  and  cer¬ 
tain  facts  are  now  well  established. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  accidents  CAN  BE  CON¬ 
TROLLED.  The  saying  ‘Accident' 
will  happen’  has  been  disproved.  Ac¬ 
cidents  do  not  ‘happen.’  They  are 
caused,  and  the  ‘causes’  can  be  re¬ 
moved,  like  any  other  causes. 

“In  complimenting  you  for  having 
gone  over  two  years  without  a  lost¬ 
time  accident  in  your  whole  plant  and 
having  made  a  splendid  start  on  the 
third  year  with  the  same  record,  it 
must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  to 
know  that  during  that  period  not  only 
have  you  reduced  your  accident  fre¬ 
quency  and  severity,  and  the  cost  of 
your  insurance,  but  in  doing  so  you 
have  increased  the  efficiency  of  yom 
various  units  and  reduced  human  suf' 
fering,  and  may  have  prevented  the 
loss  of  a  life.” 

The  above  letter  was  addressed  to 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  general  manager 
of  the  Times. 

As  of  Feb.  21,  we  have  three  de¬ 
partments  that  have  gone  more  thi: 
2,350  days  without  a  lost-time  acci¬ 
dent,  namely  the  job,  photo-engrat- 
ing  and  mailing.  The  composing  rooc 
follows  with  1,183  and  stereo  rooc 
783;  press  room  781. 

Unlike  accidents,  this  record  dii 
not  just  happen — it  was  planned  bj 
the  Safety  Council  and  of  course,  * 
had  the  100%  co-operation  of  evety 
employe  in  the  plant.  Our  campaigt 
has  given  our  publisher  an  appr®- 
imate  50%  saving  in  insurance  I**- 
miums  and  has  made  our  plant  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  hazards  which,  d 
course,  makes  for  better  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  all  concerned. 


started  full  leased  wire 
the  Associated  Press. 

Composing,  press  and  circulation  *.  .  «■  ■  j 

departments  are  combined  in  a  large  \|0|’|C  ^0yf  Anri|ljQn 
extending  across  the  entire 


room  extending  across 
width  of  the  building.  Newsprint 
storage  and  garage  are  at  the  rear; 
also  a  job  printing  department.  The 
stereotyping  room  adjoins  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Plans  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  installation  of  photo¬ 
engraving  equipment  in  the  future. 

E.  J.  McCall  is  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  Tribune;  A.  W.  McCall, 
editor;  and  J.  W.  McCall,  advertising 
manager. 


Ground  was  broken  Feb.  21  forii* 
construction  of  an  addition  to  ® 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  E 
ning  Gazette  building,  which  will  C' 
used  in  part  to  house  new  high-sps^ 
Scott  presses  which  are  expected  to  *| 
in  operation  by  late  summer.  T- 
addition  will  have  a  frontage  of  ^ 
feet  and  extend  back  from  the  str*-| 
118  feet,  the  depth  of  the  pre 
building. 
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To  Reduce  Costs -Modernize! 


Obsolete  Equipment  Makes  Easy  Tasks  Difficult,  Composing 
Room  Chief  Says — Praises  Progress  Made  by  Manufacturers 


By  EARL  E.  ANDERSON 

Coiiiposiii9  Room  Suporintondont,  Rockford  (III.)  Ro9itfor-Ropublic  and 
Mariiiii9  Star 


DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  MONTHS,  is  true  with  the  : 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  visit  advertising  proofs. 


when  they  arrive  home  nothing  comes  tion,  has  been  announced  by  the 

of  it,  and  they  go  along  in  the  same  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal. 

[ford  (III.)  Ro9itfor-Ropublic  and  not  interested  enough  in  A  building  at  116  North  Third  Street, 

their  job  to  make  the  least  improve-  acquired  by  the  Journal  two  years 

ment.  They  seem  to  fear  some  old-  ago  for  the  purpose  of  futture  expan- 

is  true  with  the  larger  presses  for  timer  would  not  like  it.  Or  what  is  sion  will  be  remodeled  to  meet  re¬ 
advertising  proofs.  The  advertiser  the  reason?  As  I  said  before,  savings  quirements.  A  new  front  will  be 


composing  rooms  in  Dlinois,  Iowa,  is  entitled  to  clean,  legible  proofs,  in  our  plants  were  never  more  propi-  installed  and  the  interior  entirely  re- 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  was  as-  Can  old  run-down  presses  produce  tious  and  can  be  done  now  by  good  arranged.  The  front  part  of  the  biuld- 


tonished  and  disappointed  to  see  how  these?  I  think  not 


some  were  operating  with  obsolete 
equipment  and  material. 


I  also  class  old  type  faces  as  obsolete  culling  out  obsolete  equipment. 


composing  room  management  and  by  ing  will  provide  enlarged  office  quar- 


commercial  printing 


equipment.  I  do  not  believe  Chelten-  However,  I  would  caution  superin-  department,  which  is  to  be  moved 


In  some  plants  I  found  typesetting  ham,  Caslon  and  many  of  the  older  tendents  when  making  recommenda-  from  317  Normal  Avmue.  Back  of 
machine  models  which  I  used  when  faces  will  do  today.  An  inventory  of  tions  that  they  look  upon  the  money  the  general  office  will  be  two  private 

I  started  to  learn  the  printing  btisi-  ad  rooms  would  show  fonts  of  type  they  are  to  spend  as  if  it  were  their  offices  for  use  by  the  editorial 

ness  I  saw  easy  tasks  made  difficult  covered  with  dust.  Type  that  is  not  own.  Do  not  spend  money  for  ma-  staff. 

because  of  obsolete  equipment  and  in  use  should  be  eliminated.  chinery  and  equipment  that  will  not  Space  at  the  rear  of  the  building  will 


offices  for  use  by  the  editorial 
staff. 

Space  at  the  rear  of  the  building  will 


bad  composing  room  management. 

In  ad  rooms  of  three  newspapers  I 
visited,  I  saw  compositors  sawing  gal- 


Another  thing  that  struck  my  eye  pay  its  way.  By  all  means  do  not  be  be  used  to  expand  the  commercial 


was  that  composing  rooms  were  dirty  oversold.  If  a  certain  piece  of  equip 


mechanical  department. 


and  and  the  equipment  on  hand  ment  is  worthy  of  consideration  it  which  now  is  housed  exclusively  in 


ley  upon  galley  of  advertising  type  lacked  proper  attention.  There  is  no  must  save  you  money  in  one  way  or  the  Normal  Avenue  building.  The 

matter  on  floor  saws,  that  is  by  hand  excuse  for  this  condition.  the  other.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  two  buildings  adjoin  each  other  at  the 

operation.  This  way  of  doing  the  job  The  increased  cost  of  labor  and  right  kind  of  equipment  is  an  invest-  rear  and  will  be  connected  by  a  door- 

was  used  when  I  first  saw  the  inside  shorter  working  hours  for  the  printer  ment  rather  than  an  expenditure.  way. 

of  a  newspaper  composing  room.  The  can  only  be  met  with  labor-saving  In  my  opinion  the  equipment  manu- 

time  involved  by  this  tedious  and  machinery  and  devices,  and  it  is  up  facturers  are  offering  the  composing  11— DvaScAC 

most  dangerous  task  could  be  made  to  us  as  mechanical  superintendents,  room  head  the  solution  of  many  of  his  ||||IUn  ■  I  QljvJ 

easy  and  safe  for  the  printer  and  composing  room  foremen,  or  whatever  problems,  and  my  hat  goes  off  to  the 

profitable  for  the  publisher  by  invest-  our  capacity  may  be,  to  protect  our  great  strides  made  by  their  engineers  _ g 

ing  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  new  publisher  and  business  manager  by  m  building  machinery  and  devices  MiananfinlGni 

and  up-to-date  equipment.  investigating  new  and  modern  equip-  that  enable  us  to  carry  on  and  do  our  "  w"- 

Along  these  same  lines,  I  saw  a  ment  and  methods  as  well  as  to  rec-  jobs  with  greater  ease  and  economy.  Chattanooqa  News  Chap“l  Cites 

printer  in  one  plant  make  the  neces-  ommend  the  scrapping  of  obsolete  I  am  confident  that  if  surveys  were  pi-.-.-x  Do|j,+;r,nc  Dwor  RD  Yo;»r« 


Union  Praises 
Management 


Along  these  same  lines,  I  saw  a  ment  and  methods  as  well  as  to  rec-  jobs  with  greater  ease  and  economy, 
printer  in  one  plant  make  the  neces-  ommend  the  scrapping  of  obsolete  I  am  confident  that  if  surveys  were 
sary  changes  on  a  floor  saw  to  enable  equipment.  Too  many  superinten-  made  of  our  own  plants  we  would 
him  to  miter  rules.  This  was  a  loss  dents  think  that  by  performing  man-  benefit  greatly  by  the  findings.  Re- 
of  time  and  consequent  loss  of  money  tial  labor  either  on  the  make-up,  the  member,  our  job  is  to  run^  our  plante 


Chattanooga  News  Chapel  Cites 
Pleasant  Relations  Over  50  Years 
and  Pledges  Cooperation 

A  resolution  praising  the  manage- 


to  the  publisher  because  the  compos-  machine,  or  elsewhere  in  the  plant,  as  economically  as  possible.  This  Chattanooaa  (Tenn ) 

[ing  room  superintendent  overlooked  they  are  saving  money  for  the  man-  ^  ^y^  SaSy  nL  L  Us  SactoryTea^ 

the  proper  kind  of  equipment  with  agement.  right  kind  of  equipinent  to  do  the  job  ^  it3  composing  room  em- 

I  which  efficiently  to  do  the  work.  Incidentally  on  my  trip  I  saw  su-  ^Alonv  with  effiLnf P^^yes  and  pledging  continued  coop- 


which  efficiently  to  do  the  work.  Incidentally  on  my  trip  I  saw  su-  ^  emcienuy  in  me  leasi  possipie  |  j  pledging  continued  coop- 

Another  important  factor  in  the  perintendents  of  fairly  large  plants  Along  with  efficient  composmg 

ct  a  dally  newspaper  la  Lng  .his.  K  the^  mL  wel.  allsen.  wuf iTmoT^  “een.lV  by  rfJewr'eha'S 

material:  leads,  slugs,  column  rale,  from  their  plant  investigating  opera-  ^  f'  future  wlater^fOT  ^^r^SJ’  and  forwarded  to  W.  C.  Johnson, 

etc.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  tions  of  other  composing  rooms  or  Hshers  and  oursflves  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

^  that  plants  today  were  distrib-  making  suraeys  of  ffieir  own  to  stop  J  foreqS  in  part  is  the  text  It  was  signed  by  W.  L.  Gardner, 

uting  leads  and  slugs  and  were  not  leaks  or  cut  corners  they  would  really  ^  K ‘chapel  chairman,  and  Archie  Under¬ 

equipped  to  manufacture  their  own  be  making  money  for  the  publisher.  “  speecn  aeiiverea  oy  mr.  Anaer 

material.  This  certainly  is  the  age  Or  if  they  took  a  trip  to  investigate  *?”  o/  .p,  ’  j. 

of  non-distribution.  You  cannot  run  what  is  new  in  eniiinment  and  to  as-  Illinois  Mechanical  Conference.) 


^  of  non-distribution.  You  cannot  ran  what  is  new  in  equipment  and  to  as- 
^  a  plant  efficiently  and  economically  certain  how  it  would  enable  them  to 
^  without  a  machine  for  making  strip  save  time  and  money  they  would 
material,  nor  can  one  afford  distribu-  really  be  giving  their  employers  the 
'  tion  of  leads  and  slugs  or  other  ma-  service  expected  of  them. 

an  SUI-  T  *1 _ _ _  T  1 _ i  t _ _ I _ _ 


Expanding  Plant 


An  expansion  program  to  include 


The  resolution  said: 

“Whereas,  the  Chattanooga  News  is 
entering  the  year  in  which  it  will 
celebrate  its  (Golden  Jubilee,  and 
“Whereas,  the  management  has  al- 


the  I  sure  that  if  the  compos-  I  have  met  foremen  and  superinten-  additional  space  for  its  newspaper  and  ways  dealt  in  a  highly  satisfactory 

ing  room  superintendent  put  this  dents  at  mechanical  meetings  who  commercial  printing  departments,  in-  manner  with  its  employes  in  the  com- 

^  matter  before  the  business  manager,  were  enthused  about  putting  into  ef-  stallation  of  new  machinery  and  other  posing  room,  maintaining  contractual 

_  an  investment  in  the  right  kind  of  feet  some  idea  presented  to  them.  But  equipment,  and  general  moderniza-  relationship  for  two  score  and  ten 


nanaP'  equipment  would  result.  Distribution 
should  be  cut  to  the  minimum,  it  is 
a  costly  and  unnecessary  operation, 
re  tn»-  many  years  ago  12  and  14  point 

le  acc-  large  type  for  a  typesetting  ma- 
chine  to  produce.  Even  many  fonts 
ig  roff  of  14  point  were  hand  set.  This  of 
o  rocc  course  is  not  true  today  when  type- 
,  setting  machines  set  up  to  60  point 
ord  i*  condensed  from  the  keyboard.  Fur- 
ined  1?  ther  than  that,  these  same  machines 
arse,  *  are  equipped  with  the  greatest  device 
of  evey  brought  out  to  date  for  efficiency  and 
ampaiP  cutting  costs.  It  is  the  quadding  and 
approS"  entering  attachment.  TTiis  mechan- 
ice  !**■  'cal  development  deserves  the  investi- 
int  pr*'  ^hon  of  all  foremen  and  machinists, 
rhich,  »  "C  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
:ing  COB-  that  the  typesetting  machine  is  the 
only  genuine  non-distribution  sys¬ 
tem  to  date. 

Going  further  with  my  observations 
of  composing  rooms  visited,  I  saw 
II  for  t*  hand  operated  galley  proof  presses  in 
1  to  operation.  Why,  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
and  £' ■  ®y-  The  galley  proof  is  of  vital  im- 


New  Ludlow  Cabinet 


equipment,  and  general  moderniza-  relationship  for  two  score  and  ten 
_  years  with  the  Typographical  Union, 

w  Cabinet  “Whereas,  we  realize  the  welfare  of 

the  Chattanooga  News  is  the  welfare 
ments,  to  facilitate  handling  with  of  jtg  employes,  therefore 
maximum  rapidity.  As  shown  in  the  “Be  ix  resolved,  we  hereby  pledge 
illustration,  the  matrix  cases  slide  on  our  cooperation  in  making  the  corn- 
roller  bearings  which  assure  easy  in-  jng  year  a  successful  one  and  express 
and-out  action.  the  desire  that  the  goal  of  the  man- 

Elach  case  is  equipped  with  combina-  38®Bnent  in  securing  new  subscribers 
tion  label  holder  and  case  handle.  Spe-  securing  business  may  be  real- 

cial  angular  italic  filler  blocks,  easily 
inserted  or  removed,  are  provided  for 


“Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy 


converting  the  standard  Roman  case  I’®  furnished  Mr. 

into  an  italic  case.  Along  the  inner  'IoJ'’’son,  Manager,  and  a  copy 

side  of  each  matrix  case,  a  vertical  spread  on  our  minutes, 
matrix  channel  extends  the  full  depth  ..  i  _  ,  i 

of  the  case.  This  channel  may  be  di-  ySIIIQ  CXCClSIOf 
vided  by  removable  cross-partitions 

into  as  many  as  11  boxes  for  extra  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily 

characters,  or,  with  a  steel  pica  scale  adopted  a  new  type  face, 

attached  alongside  of  the  channel,  it  matter  is  now  set  m  7^  pt. 

may  be  used  for  assembling  long  lines  instead  of  (he  7  pt.  Ionic 


and£.  »y.  The  galley  proof  is  of  vital  im-  ,  O*?®  latest  developmente  m  • 

h  wiU  Portance.  A  poor  proof  going  to  the  equipment  is  the  New  Uni-  Separate  unit  space  trays,  contammg 

igh-sp«ei  proof-reader  will  result  in  a  badly  versal  Matrix  Cabinet  This  steel  cabi-  a  complete  assortment  of  all  spaces 
cted  to*  produced  newspaper  and  errors  which  while  oI  standard  Ludlow  matrix  and  quads,  are  located  on  the  sloping 
ler  1"-  *^'1  he  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  cabinet  height,  has  enlarged  cases  in  working  top  of  the  cabinet.  The  stick 
.oe  nf  f‘  publisher,  reader  and  advertiser  which  all  standard  Ludlow  matrices,  rack  on  the  front,  as  shown  in  the  il- 

.TV..-  •  1  ..  .  _  .i-l- _ j  -f _ •  1  _  U.IJ  T  ..Jl _ _ 4 


when  desired  s  e  No.  5  formerly  used.  Editorials  and 

bulletins  are  being  set  in  Memphis 
Separate  unit  space  trays,  containing  type. 


Buys  Job  Press 


The  British  Columbia  Journal  of 


the  str«'|Ibere  is  also  the  time  element,  hand  Roman  or  italic  and  of  any  point  size,  lustration,  will  hold  ten  Ludlow  mat-  Commerce,  Vancouver,  has  purchased 


gainst  power  operation.  'Ae  same  stack  upright  in  the  box  compart-  rix  sticks. 


a  Kelly  A  cylinder  press. 


/ 
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New  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  Plant 


Madison  Daily's  Face 
"LiHed"  Again 


Pittsburgh  Daily 
Occupies  New  Home 


Post-Gazette  Moves  to  New 
$1,500,000  Building — Publisher 
Paul  Block  Starts  Presses 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Piblisher) 
Pittsburgh,  March  10 — A  series  of 
private  receptions,  to  be  followed 
by  opening  the  doors  to  the  public, 
this  week  followed  the  moving  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  into  its  new 
$1,500,000  plant. 

Last  Saturday’s  paper  was  pro- 


Overlines  for  Heads  Adopted 

As  Well  As  a  Larger 

Body  Type 

The  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  thriving  newspaper  “laboratory” 
of  the  midwest,  has  again  had  its  face 
lifted. 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  in  the 
country  to  adopt  streamline  makeup 
and  ban  jumps  to  inside  pages,  the 
Journal  has  refined  its  old-new  dress 
to  make  stories  more  interesting  to 
the  reader  than  was  possible  with  no¬ 
deck  heads. 

The  new  headlines,  inaugurated  at 
the  time  a  larger  body  type  with  a 
broader  slug  was  put  in  use  through- 

Diwimn  Surrcnden  to  Sheriff;  Freed  on  $2,500  Bad 

'ihcWsconsiiAStetr  Journal 

1-,.  n.  e-.-, 

WE— Unit  Rcfef  Foe*  La*.-  Tut 
Bor  rdRefuaes  Suits  m  Rob! 
. snd.il  JaquniiUndiTFR 


Pittsburgh  Po»l-6a2tttr 


Ueutenant-Govemor 
Boom  for  Sutherland 

I-KI  l.rie  I-*!, 

^  IR-tar-i  *  *“■»" 


This  photograph  of  the  beautiful  new  Post-Gazette  building  at  Pittsburgh  was  taken 
Tuesday,  the  day  after  the  paper  began  publication  of  its  new  location.  The  building 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies  and  Grant  St. 

them  on  the  comfortable  new  home 
which  they  have  entered. 

"The  Post-Gazette,  through  merg¬ 
ers,  has  behind  it  IM  years  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  history,  but  is  still  going 
strong.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  assum¬ 
ing  a  new  home  and  recognize  this 
move  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in 
Pittsburgh’s  future  and  a  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  Pittsburgh’s  present. 

“Welcome  .  .  .  congratulations  .  .  . 
and  good  wishes.  And  we  hope  that 
in  the  new  home  there  will  be  many 
years  of  success  and  enjoyment  and 
achievement.” 


PNPA  Mechanical 
Conference  April  4 


Executives  Will  Discuss  Cameras,  ' 

Photo-engraving,  Stereotype,  •;  _ 

Press  and  Composing  Room 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  9 — Problems  '  lUHu 

having  to  do  with  the  four  major 
mechanical  departments  of  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  discussed  at  the  Annual  out  the  paper,  are  overalled  instead  of 
Mechanical  Conference  of  the  Penn-  decked.  Usually,  the  overline  can  tell 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  the  ordinary  deck’s  message  in  a 
sociation  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  single  condensed  quote,  and  draw 
Harrisburg,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  reader  interest  to  the  full  quote  in 

jf  officers  adopted  a  policy  pledging  .  u  -n  u  j  *  j  x  story.  ’The  No  count  except 

support  to  “any  bona  fide  strike,  session  each  will  be  devoted  to  maximum  rule  was  retained. 

Bvhether  AFL  or  CIO.”  Local  officials  cameras  and  photo-engravmg,  stereo-  With  the  new  head  style,  broader 
said  that  it  means  it  will  not  obev  press,  and  composmg  room.  use  has  been  made  of  two  and  three 

orders  of  AFL  executive  council  to  committee  in  charge  of  the  column  drops  and  10  and  12  point 

conference  is  headed  by  Howard  J.  leads,  not  only  for  top  stories  but 
fuse  aid  to  CIO  strikes.  William  S.  of  Williamsport  Cnt.  Pre-  for  spot  and  feature  stories  as  well. 

Kneebone,  of  Madison  Wisconsin  State  ^  changes  was  a  more  in- 

Journal,  was  reelected  president,  teresting  makeup,  while  getting  away 

Other  officers  named  were  J.  J.  Bark-  ‘^®  AUentman  Call-Chron-  from  wide  decks  and  lost  time  m  tte 

enhagen,  secretary,  and  John  C.  °f  ffie  ster^type  ses-  form.  Option  is  allowed,  too,  for  odd- 

Yunger  treasurer.  ^  ^cWitt  Ray  of  the  sized  leads  and  art  through  keeping 

’  Indiana  Evening  Gazette;  in  charge  away  from  decks.  Decks  or  the  over- 

PA  RpnnpH  ^^®  composing  room  session  is  lines,  it  was  foimd  by  Managing  Edi- 

■  H*  UvllllCII  Jpvaill  D  Philip  Young  of  the  York  Dispatch,  tor  Roy  Matson,  who  developed  the 

Paul  A.  Bennett,  in  charge  of  typo-  Mr.  Lamade  will  take  charge  of  the  changes,  were  necessary  much  of  the 
graphic  layout  with  the  Mergen-  press  room  meeting.  time  to  interest  readers  because  of 

thaler  Linotype  Company,  was  the  Several  speakers  have  been  listed  the  close-count  two  and  three  lint 

featured  speaker  at  a  dinner  meeting  for  the  conference  but  most  of  the  heads  used  by  the  Journal, 

of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Club  of  time  will  be  devoted  to  an  exchange 

Printing  House  Craftsmen,  Feb.  15.  of  ideas.  H***# 


Nonskid  Floor  for  Pressroom 


’The  first  run  of  the  new  Goss  press 
at  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  was  made  on 
Monday,  Jan.  31.  Installation  of  the 
equipment  was  completed  by  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago, 
earlier  in  the  month.  The  total  in¬ 
stallation  includes  six  Goss  anti-fric¬ 
tion  imits  with  two  reversible  print- 
irig  couples,  one  double  folder  with 
upper  formers,  castiron  substructure 
and  six  sets  of  two-roll  paper  roll 
stands  complete  with  Goss  automatic 
tensions. 


Above  are  shown 
workmen  installing 
new  nonskid  flooring 
in  Chicago  Tribune 
pressroom.  The  old 
diamond  shaped  steel 
plates  are  being  re¬ 
placed  with  cast  iron 
plates  having  a  car¬ 
borundum  surface 
which  not  only  makes 
the  floor  nonskid,  but 
also  helps  to  elim¬ 
inate  noise  caused  by 
moving  material 
across  the  floor. 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  ^ 
hold  its  annual  stockholders’  meetbf 
April  12  for  the  purpose  of  electial 
11  directors  and  to  consider  actiot^ 
of  the  present  board  of  directors,  tt 
was  announced  this  week  by  All® 
W.  Lishawa,  secretary. 
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^^roundwork  counts  in  the  production  of 
newspapers  os  well  os  in  growing  form  products. 

Proper  groundwork  assures  efficiency  in  the 
smallest  details.  For  instance,  cutting  rubbers 
are  a  small  part  of  a  large  newspaper  press 
— yet  failure  of  cutting  rubbers  during  a  run 
can  nullify  the  ability  of  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  equipment. 

Ideal  Cutting  Rubbers  last  from  three  to  ten 
times  as  long  as  others,  as  shown  in  actual 
tests,  impartially  supervised. 

For  this  reason  you  will  Find  Ideals  generally 
in  use  on  the  folders  of  heavy-duty,  high¬ 
speed  presses.  There  really  is  a 
difference.  Order  the  best  now! 

Available  in  standard  Vax  V4-inch 
I  size  in  lengths  up  to  24  inches. 


/  . 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


CHICAGO 


Sales  and  service  offices  in  principal  cities  .  NEW  YORK 
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£!ditO%l&l:  MORE  ON  RESEARCH 


THE  PLEIA  for  scientific  study  of  newspaper 

printing  problems  voiced  in  these  pages  some 
time  ago  by  William  S.  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  IVetc  York  Daily 
News,  continues  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
field,  as  the  lead  story  in  this  Equipment  Review 
section  indicates. 

John  A.  Burke,  production  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  not  only  believes  that  Mr. 
Baumrucker’s  plan  is  feasible  and  worthy  of  the 
best  thought  in  newspaper  circles,  but  he  draws 


attention  to  an  educational  institution  already 
equipped  to  start  research  on  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  subjects. 

The  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  In¬ 
stitute  is  already  performing  a  fine  service  to  the 
craft  in  training  printers,  machine  experts  and 
photographers.  It  has  a  fine  endowment  of  basic 
equipment  which  could  readily  be  augmented  if 
publishers  and  manufacturers  decided  to  adopt  a 
research  program. 

With  many  keen  minds  at  work  on  technical 


questions  which  continue  to  baffle  the  day-by-day 
workers  in  newspaper  mechanical  departments, 
results  might  be  ac^eved  which  would  smooth 
the  path  to  more  efficiently  produced  and  better 
printed  newspapers. 

Mr.  Burke’s  point,  that  research  should  be  cen¬ 
tralized  at  a  single  school  rather  than  “farming 
out”  specific  problems,  is  a  good  one. 

Under  such  a  plan,  coordination  of  effort  and 
complete  use  of  the  knowledge  obtained  would  be 
assured. 


A.  C.  SMITH,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  New  York  Daily  News,  was 
dismissed  from  Doctors’  Hospital,  New 
York,  Feb.  28  following  an  operation 
but  he  will  not  be  able  to  return  to 
work  for  almost  a  month.  He  became 
ill  three  weeks  ago  and  was  forced  to 
undergo  treatment  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  ooeration.  During  his 
absence.  Assistant  Superintendent  Wil¬ 
liam  Barry  is  in  charge. 

Roger  E.  Lees  has  left  the  Saint 
John  (N.  B.)  Citizen  composing  room 
to  become  foreman  of  Fredericton 
(N.  B.)  Daily  Mail. 

G.  W.  Atherton,  chairman.  Saint 
John  (N.  B.)  Citizen  chapel  of  the 
Typographical  Union  local  showed  his 
versatility  during  the  25th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Brunswick  Trades 
and  Labor  Federation  when,  besides 
acting  as  a  delegate  from  the  Saint 
John  Labor  Council,  he  covered  the 
meetings  for  his  paper. 

William  Gilmartin,  22,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Tribune,  recently  suf¬ 
fered  a  fractured  left  arm  while  at 
work  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  building.  He  was  forc¬ 
ing  printers’  ink  under  pressure  into 
a  press  when  the  ink  drum  exploded 
and  a  piece  struck  his  arm.  He 
was  treated  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital. 

William  Edward  Doyle,  compositor, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  and 
Dorothy  Marie  Seize  of  South  Danville, 
N.  H.,  were  married  in  Lynn,  Feb.  22. 

William  H.  Youhill,  typesetter,  on 
the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Colonist, 
observed  his  50th  anniversary  March 
3  as  a  member  of  the  ITU.  He  joined 
the  union  in  Winnipeg  March  3,  1888 
and  has  served  it  as  an  officer  in  same 
capacity  continuously  for  the  past  49 
years.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Victoria  and  District  Trades  and  Labor 
Council. 

John  J.  Stack  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  chapel  is  slated  for  re- 
election  as  president  of  Albany  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  4  on  a  Progressive 
ticket.  The  union  has  endorsed 
Charles  P.  Howard  for  re-election  as 
president  of  the  ITU. 

Plant  Moved 

Lawrence  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  and  the  Lawrence  Store 
News,  has  moved  its  newspaper  plant 
from  the  Essex  Street  building,  which 
it  has  occupied  for  many  years,  to  a 
section  of  ffie  building  at  the  comer 
of  Methuen  and  Appleton  streets, 
Lawrence.  The  change  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  purchase  of  the 
building,  which  formerly  housed  the 
newspaper  plant,  by  a  Lawrence 
bank.  The  bank  has  announced  plans 
to  raze  the  structure  and  erect  a  new 
and  modem  building. 


CHARLES  R.  SHOOK,  51,  dean  of 
Pittsburgh  lithographers,  died  Feb. 
26  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  a 
suburb.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  and  the  Lithographers’ 
Union. 


John  George  Deppert,  66,  a  printer 
on  St.  Louis  newspapers  more  than  45 
years,  died  in  that  city  Feb.  13.  He 
was  employed  by  the  old  St.  Louis 
Republic  before  the  day  of  typesetting 
machines  and  later  by  the  Globe- 
Democrat  after  it  purchased  that 
newspaper.  He  was  a  member  of  St. 
Louis  Typographical  Union  No.  8. 

Thomas  W.  Webster,  60,  a  pressman 
employed  by  the  News-Journal  Co. 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  died  in  that  city 
Feb.  7.  He  had  been  with  Wilming¬ 
ton  papers  for  40  years. 

Henry  Fry  Owen,  for  66  years  fore¬ 
man  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  job 
printing  department,  died  there  re¬ 
cently  from  a  complication  of  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  believed  that  Owen’s  em¬ 
ployment  record,  66  years  on  one  job, 
is  the  longest  among  printers  in  the 
country.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Dispatch  company  for  67  years,  and 
was  82  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Herman  Martin,  54,  for  more  than 
25  years  a  stereotyper  on  the  Boston 
Traveler,  died  Feb.  25  at  his  home  in 
Medford,  Mass.  A  native  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  formerly  acting  foreman  of 
the  Traveler’s  stereot3q)ing  depart¬ 
ment,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Stereotypers’  Union  executive  board. 

George  F.  Clark,  55,  for  25  years  a 
New  York  Times  pressman,  died  Feb. 
9  in  Meadow  Brook  Hospital,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I.,  following  a  long  illness. 

John  M.  Smith,  79,  retired  printer 
and  former  foreman  of  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal  com¬ 
posing  room,  died  Feb.  26  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  illness. 

Charles  W.  Drinkwater,  printer  and 
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proofreader  in  this  coimtry  and  En¬ 
gland  for  64  years,  died  at  the  Jane 
Brown  Memorial  Hospital,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Feb.  24,  within  four  days  of  his 
83rd  birthday.  He  learned  the  print¬ 
ers’  trade  in  Stroud,  England,  at  the 
age  of  14  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1883.  After  working  for  commercial 
printers,  he  worked  on  the  Providence 
Telegram,  the  old  Tribune  and  the 
New  Tribune.  During  later  years  he 
was  a  proofreader.  He  retired  in  1933. 

Arthur  Lvmley,  Sr.,  71,  third  oldest 
Detroit  Free  Press  printer  in  years  of 
service,  died  Feb.  28  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  Sache,  of  De¬ 
troit,  of  a  heart  attack. 

Charles  (Hal)  Miller,  81,  veteran 
proofreader  and  printer,  died  Feb.  28 
of  a  heart  and  kidney  ailment  in  a 
Los  Angeles  rest  home.  He  had 
worked  on  the  New  York  Sun  before 
joining  the  Los  Angeles  Times  during 
the  original  Typographical  Union 
strike  in  1890,  and  had  worked  as  a 
printer  in  San  Francisco  for  30  years 
since  then. 

J.  E.  McMurry,  67,  veteran  of  Texas 
newspaper  pressrooms,  died  recently 


at  his  San  Antonio  home.  He  was 
foreman  of  the  Temple  Telegram  press¬ 
room  upon  retirement  in  1936. 

New  Sales  Division 

Formation  of  a  new  sales  division, 
the  Resale  Department,  to  serve  a  mar¬ 
ket  consisting  of  more  than  200,000 
U.  S.  manufacturers  who  buy  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  to  operate  or  control 
the  products  they  build  was  an- 
noimced  March  1  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburgh.  Bernard  Lester  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  department. 
Formerly  he  was  assistant  manager 
of  the  Industrial  Sales  Department. 

inlertypes  Added 

Intertype  Corporation  reports  that 
Streamlined  Models  G,  carrying  com¬ 
binations  of  72  and  90-channel  maga¬ 
zines,  have  been  purchased  by  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News;  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press;  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Daily  Eagle  and  Tribune;  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  Daily  News;  and  Wooster 
(Ohio)  Daily  Record. 
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ASSEMBLY  -  With  scissors  and  paste,  the  type  copy  is  laid  out 
Screen  prints  of  pictures  are  pasted  up  along  with  the  type  proof  ii 
the  make  up. 
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CAMERA  makes  exposure  of  complete  make  up. 
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PREPARING  THE  OFFSET  PLATE  -  This  is  a  thin  sheet  of  line. 
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EXPOSING  the  sensitised  sine  plate. 
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INKING  up  the  sine  plate  after  exposure. 
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DEVELOPING  the  plate  ready  for  the  press. 
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PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT: 
“I  gave  up  using  soft  rolUrs  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn't  take  it.  Decided 
it  was  better  to  use  hard  rollers 
and  put  up  with  jumping  and  poor 
inking  than  to  have  rollers  melt 
and  break  out.  But  your  Dayco 
Rollers  can  be  as  soft  as  I  want 
them  and  yet  stand  the  gaff." 


DAYCO  REPRESENTATIVE:  "You 
betl  No  other  roller  gives  you 
softness  and  toughness  like  the 
Dayco." 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT: 
"That's  right!  Look  at  these.  Just 
as  good  as  new — and  they've  run 
every  day,  summer  and  winter." 


Dayco  Rollers 

CAN  BE  SOFT  AND  STAND  THE  GAFF 


ir  Better  inking  and  greater  dura¬ 
bility  .  . .  that’s  what  newspaper 
pressmen  want  in  rollers.  And  that’s 
what  Dayco  Rollers  give  them. 

Dayco  Rollers  have  the  right 
plasticity,  texture,  and  affinity  for 
properly  distributing  ink.  The  work 
comes  out  sharp  and  clean.  Roller 
jumping  is  avoided  due  to  the 
Dayco’s  resilience. 

And,  along  with  their  pliability 


and  liveliness,  Dayco  Rollers  are 
tough.  They  have  the  ruggedness 
and  stamina  to  take  the  punishment 
of  newspaper  press  work  and  give 
unprecedented  roller  mileage. 

Dayco  Rollers  are  impervious  to 
ink,  oil,  and  water.  They  are  not 
affected  by  temperature  and  humid¬ 
ity.  They  do  not  soften  and  swell  in 
hot  weather— do  not  stiffen  and 
shrink  in  cold  weather. 


Ask  us  to  have  a  representative 
meet  your  requirements  with  Dayco 
Rollers  specifically  built  for  you. 
Remember,  there  is  only  one  pat¬ 
ented,  renewable  surface  roller— 
DAYCO!  Insist  upon  the  genuine. 

For  complete  information  about 
Dayco  ’’Stayput’’  Newspaper 
Rollers,  address  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  The  Dayton  Rubber  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


□  iiyiQ'P  EolllLniri 

The  Original  Synlhetic  Rubber  Printing  and  Lithograph  Rollers 

CO^VWIGMT’  1910.  THE  OAVTON  RUBBER  MFC.  Cj 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE  ROLLER  FOR  FORM.  DISTRIBUTOR,  DUCTOR,  ETC. 


BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS:  TbeDayUmRuUtr  M/t-Ct.*  306  Park  Murray  BUg.,11  Pari  Place,  New  York*  Room  640, 20  N,WackerDrivt,Cbicag»*  3970 
W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  •  JP,  D.  Tuck,  I3t  Broad  Street,  City  Center  Bldg.,  Pbiladelpbia  •  Cbas.  M.  Lewis,  98f  Boulevard,  N,  E.,  Atlanta  •  R.  G.  Hopjf,  5114  Stewart 
St^  Cincinnati  •  John  Leslie  Paper  Co.,  Minneapolis  assd  Great  Palls  •  Nassau  Paper  Co.,  St.  Paul  •  California  Printers  Supply  Co.,  411  E.  Pico  St.,  Lot  Angeles  •  L.W. 
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"Old  Cap"  Continues  His  Travels 
With  a  Printer's  Devil 


Leaves  Iowa  for  Cieveland  via  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis — Comp  and  Stone  Man  Par 
Excellence — Buried  by  His  Pal 


By  HOMER  CURTIS  1 

(Last  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Curtis  j 
on  his  adverttures  as  a  tramp  printer),  j 

WHEN  CAP  MARRIED  the  President  < 
of  the  W.C.T.U.  it  was  agreed  that  1 
he  would  bring  a  quart  bottle  of  1 
liquor  home  to  her  every  Saturday  ! 
night  and  that  she  would  ladle  it  out  ' 
to  him  in  homeopathic  doses;  thereby  ' 
gradually  decreasing  his  appetite  for  < 
liquors.  Cap  kept  his  psut  of  the  < 
agreement  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
hid  another  quart  down  cellar  in  the  ^ 
coal  bin.  Needless  to  say  the  house  i 
was  kept  plenty  warm.  < 

The  parlor  of  this  boarding  house  < 
contained  such  prominent  furnishings  ' 
as  a  piano  and  three  “mammoth”  ( 
crayon  portraits  of  the  lady’s  late  hus-  ( 
band  and  two  children,  set  on  extra  i 
large  easels.  Cap  called  this  the  i 
museum.  i 

Divorced  from  fho  WCTU  < 

The  second  Saturday  night  after  * 
they  were  married  Cap  got  a  little  ' 
high  and  insisted  on  playing  the 
piano,  which  kept  the  boarders  awake. 
Finally  his  wife  sent  for  the  police 
and  they  took  Cap  away  for  the  week 
end.  Monday  morning  when  I  ; 
showed  up  at  the  office  without  Cap 
the  boss  asked  f me  where  he  was  and  ] 
I  told  him  the  story.  He  gave  me  a  i 
note  to  the  chief  of  police  and  sent 
me  after  Cap.  This  was  the  routine 
for  ten  weeks,  when  his  wife  decided 
to  sue  Cap  for  divorce.  Cap  and  I 
went  back  to  the  old  Tremont  hotel 
where  we  remained  until  the  case 
came  to  trial.  I  was  the  star  witness 
for  both  sides.  We  left  the  city  after 
the  decree  was  handed  down  and 
headed  north  for  Minneapolis. 

Now,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  written 
about  Cap’s  taste  for  liquor  he  was 
not  a  drunkard — rather,  a  mild  sort 
of  drinker  requiring  his  “morning’s 
morning”  before  going  to  work  and 
“three  fingers”  on  the  way  home  at 
night;  excepting  on  Saturday  nights 
when  he  would  indulge  a  little  more 
freely,  but  not  to  excess.  I  never 
saw  him  really  drunk,  and  I  worked 
and  roomed  with  him  for  quite  a 
while.  Another  item  in  his  favor  was 
that  he  never  would  allow  anybody 
to  offer  me  even  a  glass  of  beer. 

We  had  no  trouble  catching  on  in 
Minneapolis  and  were  there  but  a 
short  time  when  one  of  the  Duluth 
papers  wrote  to  the  Journal  for  a 
foreman.  Cap  took  the  job  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would  be  given 
work  in  the  ad  alley.  The  office  was 
poorly  equipped  and  we  soon  tired 
of  Duluth;  besides  the  hills  were  too 
steep  and  slippery  in  the  winter.  Cap 
talked  the  captain  of  an  ice  breaker 
into  ferrying  us  across  the  lake  to  Su¬ 
perior,  Wis.  on  one  of  his  trips,  where 
we  immediately  connected  with  fair 
jobs  on  the  Telegram.  We  liked  the 
paper  and  there  was  a  fine  lot  of  men 
working  there.  But  the  winter  was 
too  cold  for  a  man  of  Cap’s  age  and 
we  started  south. 

Cap  Also  an  Editor 
At  a  town  not  so  far  from  Milwau¬ 
kee  the  brakeman  suggested  that  Cap 
and  I  get  off — which,  after  looking 
him  over,  we  thought  was  good  ad¬ 
vice.  It  was  early  in  the  morning 
when  we  found  our  way  into  a  news¬ 
paper  office  where  there  was  a  little, 
elderly  woman  trying  to  start  a  fire 
in  a  big  dnun-type  stove.  Before  Cap 
could  inquire  for  the  foreman  she 


looked  up  and  asked  if  we  were 
printers.  Cap  allowed  we  were  and 
told  me  to  get  busy  with  the  fire 
kindling.  It  seems  her  husband  had 
died  and  left  her  the  little  shop  and 
that  her  printers  had  gotten  drunk  a 
few  days  previously  and  walked  out. 
So  Cap  told  her  wc  would  take  over 
until  she  could  get  replacements.  She 
wrote  the  local  news.  Cap  wrote  the 
editorials  and  set  the  ads  and  I  set 
the  body  matter. 

She  insisted  on  our  “putting  up” 
with  her  and  used  to  come  down  to 
the  office  to  tell  us  when  dinner  or 
supper  was  ready.  Such  food!  Such 
solicitation  for  our  comfort!  No  hen 
was  ever  more  jealous  of  her  brood 
than  was  this  dear,  little  old  lady  of 
Cap  and  I.  However,  she  didn’t  seem 
to  be  doing  anything  about  getting 
other  printers.  So  Cap  wrote  the 
Union  in  Milwaukee  for  a  couple  of 
men.  They  came  early  one  morning. 
Cap  told  them  what  to  do  and  we 
caught  an  11  o’clock  train  for  Chicago. 
Neither  of  us  could  tell  her  goodbye. 

They  Reach  Chicago 

Arriving  in  Chicago  we  went  to 
work  on  catalogs  and  such  for  Sears- 
Roebuck.  Cap  got  a  stone  job  which 
was  really  his  avocation.  He  still  re¬ 
mains  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who 
could  impose  a  64-page  form  without 
making  a  mark  on  the  stone.  And  if 
he  had  to  move  more  than  a  lead  to 
make  register  after  the  form  got  on 
the  press  he  seemed  disgusted  with 
himself.  Recollect  that  this  was  before 
labor-saving  furniture  and  point  set 
equipment  was  in  general  use.  That 
was  why  Cap  could  command  almost 
double  average  wages  anytime  he 
took  to  stone  work.  I  stuck  type  on 
a  bonus  system  which  paid  one-and- 
a-half  for  all  run-arounds  and  matter 
six  ems  wide  or  under  and  was  able 
to  make  $4  to  $5  more  a  week  than 
the  regular  scale.  But  I  didn’t  like 
catalog  work  and  got  myself  a  job  in 
the  ad  room  of  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  runs  in  my  memory  that  the  Tri¬ 
bune  had  two  rates  for  its  local  ad¬ 
vertising — one  for  regular  composi¬ 
tion  and  one  for  hand-set  ads.  At 
any  rate,  I  was  put  to  work  on  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  and  Carson-Pirie  ads 
which  were  all  hand  set.  Most  print¬ 
ers  didn’t  like  to  work  on  them  be¬ 
cause  the  type  was  new  every  night 
and  the  glare  from  the  new  type  was 
hard  on  the  eyes.  Still,  the  admen  in 
these  stores  allowed  the  compositor 


plenty  of  leeway  and  I  enjoyed  the 
work.  Lots  of  those  ads  were  good 
enough  to  frame. 

Toward  spring  Cap  and  I  heard  they 
were  paying  $5  a  day  for  strike 
breakers  in  Cleveland,  and  decided 
to  look  the  town  over.  Accordingly, 
we  found  a  train  in  the  south  side 
yards  labelled  for  Cleveland  and  also 
found  in  the  train  an  empty  “end  ice 
box”  refrigerator  car.  By  propping 
up  the  trap  door  with  a  stick,  for  ven¬ 
tilation,  we  had  a  fairly  comfortable 
place  to  ride  without  the  necessity 
of  paying  railroad  fare.  Either  we 
got  our  wires  crossed  or  that  refrig¬ 
erator  car  was  cut  out  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  for  when  we  woke  up 
the  next  morning  we  were  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  instead  of  Cleveland.  That 
didn’t  bother  us  any,  though,  as  Cap 
hooked  up  with  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
book  publishing  concern  and  I  went 
to  work  on  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
But  we  still  had  a  hankering  for 
Cleveland. 

Fast  Workers 

We  made  our  way  to  Cleveland  in 
a  leisurely  manner,  working  in  some 
small,  country  daily  shops  as  we  went 
along.  These  shops  would  make  a 
story  in  themselves. 

In  one  of  these  all  the  body  matter 
was  hand  set.  Cap  and  I  were  faster 
at  sticking  type  than  anyone  else  in 
the  shop  and  got  all  of  the  late  takes. 
We  were  the  only  comps  allowed  to 
throw  our  own  cases.  They  had  to 
be  clean  as  our  last  sticks  were  never 
read,  being  taken  from  us  as  soon  as 
an  item  or  a  stick  was  finished  and 
dumped  into  the  waiting  forms.  When 
we  had  our  distributing  done  we  went 
to  dinner  as  that  meant  a  gain  in  time 
for  the  paper.  After  we  came  back 
from  dinner  we  dropped  our  firemen’s 
type  galluses  off  our  shoulders — if  we 
had  worn  two  pairs  we  wouldn’t  have 
needed  a  vest — and  went  to  work.  It 
soon  got  around  town  that  we  were 
a  pair  of  “swifts”  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  for  visitors  to  stop  in  to  see  us 
work. 

I  have  heard  of  “swifts”  who  could 
stick  12,000  to  14,000  but  I  was  never 
lucky  enough  to  see  any  of  them  in  j 
action.  Cap  and  I  never  claimed  to 
be  champions  but  Cap  was  always 
willing  to  lay  a  little  bet  on  me 
against  the  men  we  did  meet.  Cap 
used  a  double  click  on  straight  mat¬ 
ter  but  insisted  that  I  stick  to  a  single 
click  as  it  was  faster  although  re¬ 
quiring  greater  precision.  I  could 
loaf  along  all  day  at  a  10,000  to  11,000 
rate  but  I  was  never  able  to  hit  the 
14,000  mark. 

Arriving  in  Cleveland  we  went  to 
work  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  Cap  as  a 
makeup  man  and  I  in  the  ad  alley. 
After  a  time  I  decided  I  had  enough 
in  the  money  belt  to  go  back  to  school 
and,  with  much  regret,  bid  Cap  good¬ 
bye.  For  a  while  we  kept  up  a 
desultory  correspondence.  When  I 


got  out  of  college,  I  went  back  to 
printing,  moved  over  onto  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  newspaper  work  and 
then  transferred  to  the  business  end- 
all  of  which  laid  the  foimdation  for 
the  work  I  have  followed  in  my  later 
years;  that  of  trouble  shooting  on 
publication  and  advertising  problems. 

It  was  while  doing  a  job  in  a  large 
middle  western  city  that  I  heard  and 
saw  the  last  of  “Old  Cap.”  The  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  local  ITU  rang  me  up 
one  day  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  had 

been  a  partner  to  old  Cap  S - -. 

1  said  I  had  and  he  asked  me  to  be 
one  of  the  pallbearers  for  Cap  as  his 
body  was  arriving  for  burial  the  next 
day.  I  learned  it  was  shipped  to  this 
city  because  Cap  had  had  a  son  liv¬ 
ing  there.  The  son,  however,  had 
been  killed  in  a  street  car  accident  the 
day  before,  leaving  a  wife  and  five 
children  destitute.  The  union  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  neighborhood  of  only 
$100  for  funeral  expenses.  So  I  asked 
the  secretary  to  secure  a  good  lot  for 
Cap,  make  whatever  other  arrange¬ 
ments  were  necessary,  and  send  me 
the  bill  for  the  difference.  Later  I 
caused  to  be  erected  at  the  head  of 
his  grave  a  small  tombstone  on  which 
was  chiselled  a  printer’s  sti,  i  with 
this  epitaph  engraved,  type  fashion: 

Captain  S - 

Printer  Extraordinary 
—  30  — 

That  was  at  once  the  least  and  the 
most  I  could  do  for  the  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  me — “Old  Cap.” 
God  rest  him! 

Addressed  Students 

John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Linotype 
News,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
“Modern  Trends  in  Newspaper  Make¬ 
up,”  at  the  convention  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Scholastic  Press  Association,  at 
Columbia  University,  March  11. 
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THE  BALANCE 

OF  FAITHFUL  fk 

REPRODUCTION/I 


fACTOR 


“Black  is  Black —  H 
and  White  is  White 
— and  in  between 
aremiddletonesl”  That’s  \ 
where  Wood  Dry  Mats  1 

come  in  to  faithfully  re-  ' 

produce  those  hard-to- 
hold  middletonea.  For  Clean 
printing  plates  and  trouble-free 
casting — Use  Wood  Dry  Matsl 


Always  Uailotm 

WOOD  FLONG  COHP. 

HOOtICE  FALLS,  NSW  TOES 


Master  Craftsmen  make  ther 
for  Master  Craftsmen 


The  Buffalo  Polish  Everybody  s  WGN,  Chicago  Tribune  radio  sta- 
Daily,  appeared  Feb.  1  in  its  new  tion,  has  purchased  Finch  facsimile 
streamline  make-up.  According  to  F.  broadcasting  equipment  and  is  install- 
B.  Rogger,  busmess  manapr,  the  ■  preparation  for  fac- 

newspaper  is  the  first  foreign  languap  experiments.  The  WGN  equip- 

n^ewspaper  to  adopt  the  new  style.  synchronized  with 

The  newspaper  IS  now  using  18-pt. 

light  and  bold  Erbar  heads  for  local  ,  n  ^  i.  i  ^ 

one-column  stories  and  28-pt.  Erbar  WSM  Nashville,  to  check  fre- 

Bold  for  two  column  heads.  All  heads  secondary  coverage.  While 

are  set  flush  left  with  subheads  flush  details  of  WGN  s  facsimile  expen- 
right.  Box  heads,  dashes  between  ments  are  yet  to  be  worked  out,  Carl 
heads  and  one-column  story  sub-  J-  Meyers,  chief  engineer,  stated  he 
heads  were  eliminated.  A  5-em  para-  planned  to  make  a  careful  check  of 
graph  indent  for  all  two-column  definition,  and  copy  recording  as 
stories  and  a  3-em  indent  for  one  against  original,  on  different  fre- 
column  stories  is  now  being  used.  ,  quencies. 


Rtmodeled  home  of  Ft.  Collins  Express- 
Courier 


Ft.  Collins  Daily 
Modernizes 


EFFICIENCY,  COMFORT  and  archi- 
the  ob- 


tectural  distinction,  were 
iects  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Fort 
Collins  (Colo.)  Express  -  Courier 
building,  completed  recently.  More 
than  3,000  persons  passed  through 
the  plant  during  the  formal  public 
opening.  A  “preview”  for  newspaper 
publishers  was  held  and  60  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  were  guests  of  the 
Express-Courier  at  a  dinner. 

The  building  was  given  a  strikingly 
modernistic  effect  by  application  of 
stucco,  and  terra  cotta  on  the  outer 
walls  and  a  beautiful  arched  passage 
to  the  main  entrance.  This  entrance  ' 
is  trimmed  in  black  vitrolite. 

Window  openings  of  the  front  wall 
are  treated  with  a  combination  of  I 
glass  bricks  and  steel  sash,  and  the 
same  type  of  windows  were  installed 
in  the  east  wall.  The  largest  of  these 
windows  is  9  feet  wide  and  10  feet 
high,  the  others  being  the  same  ; 
height,  but  varying  in  width. 

These  windows,  a  feature  in  mod-  ! 
ern  streamline  design,  have  the  prac¬ 
tical  advantage  of  giving  a  soft  dif¬ 
fused  light  to  the  interior,  without 
the  heat  loss  common  to  the  old  type 
of  plate  glass  windows. 

Two  unique  features  of  the  front 
wall  are  the  lettering  in  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  name  in  three  places — in  sil-  1 
ver  letters  in  etched  glass  and  over  I 
the  front  and  side  walls.  The  letters 
on  the  walls  are  of  solid  aluminum 
2*^  inches  deep,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  wide;  and  14  inches  high.  They 
have  a  spread  of  31  feet. 

In  the  vestibule  at  the  front  of  the 
main  floor  is  a  bronze  bulletin  case 
designed  for  display  of  news  bulletins 
and  announcements.  The  case  is  24 
by  50  inches  in  size. 

All  floors  are  covered  with  brown, 
battleship  linoleum  one-fourth  inch 
thick,  which  provides  a  quiet,  resilient 
covering.  All  plaster  has  cove  angles 
on  horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces. 
At  the  ceiling  the  plaster  extends  from 
the  wall  only  six  inches — enough  to 
furnish  a  border  for  celotex.  The 
ceiling  is  in  clouded  cobalt  blue, 
which  lends  itself  to  the  structural 
form  of  the  acoustical  tiles. 

The  advertising  and  news  rooms  are 
screened  by  mural  glass  partitions. 
These  departments,  in  turn,  are  di¬ 
vided  by  a  partition  of  polished  plate 
glass.  Desks  of  the  advertising  and 
news  rooms  have  adjustable,  bracket 
lamps  of  an  indirect  lighting  design. 

Associated  Press  teletypes  are 
housed  in  a  soimd  proof  room. 


As  the  world  grows  produciion-minded  it  becomes 
Kemp  conscious.  The  Industrial  Carburetor  fol- 
lows  the  march  of  technology.  Today,  the  sun 
never  sets  on  hundred-per  cent  premixing,  the 
contribution  of  Kemp  of  Baltimore  to  heat-treating 
efficiency  and  production  control. 

EnstiknCO  stereotype  melting  economies  that  only 

the  Industrial  Carburetor  and  Kemp  Im- 
In  French  Indo-China  an  oil  company  uses  •  i^-  -j 

,  „  ^  ^  ,  ,  .1  mersion  Melting  can  provide, 

the  Kemp  Industrial  Carburetor  tor  oil  cans 

that  the  natives  esteem  so  highly  for  re-  In  the  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  industries 

manufacture  into  homes  and  utensils.  of  Europe,  in  textile  mills,  in  newspaper 

Sweating  peons  and  toUing  mules  have  plants,  in  canneries  .  .  .  and  in  the  world- 

dragged  the  Industrial  Carburetor  and  famous  tin  mills  of  Wales,  where  the  Roman 

Kemp  flame-compression  burners  high  up  invaders  opened  up  the  earliest  tin  mines 

into  the  Andes  where  they  are  now  busy  known,  the  Kemp  Industrial  Carburetor 

at  textile  finishing.  become  a  key  link  in  the  produchon 

Newspapers  in  f*anama  and  London  enjoy  chain. 

So  what? 

So  what  can  we  do  for  you?  If  you  use  heat  in  your  production,  whether 
its  bread,  boots,  bed  springs  or  broadcloth,  there's  a  place  where  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Carburetor  can  save  you  money.  Let  us  send  particulars  on  what  Kemp 
is  doing  in  your  industry.  Address  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing 
Company,  405  East  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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New  Style  Masthead  Rearranging  Plant 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Improving  Composing  Room 

The  composing  room  of  Albar.y 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  is  being 
revamped  to  handle  increased  busi¬ 
ness.  No  structural  changes  are  con¬ 
templated,  but  rearrangement  of  ma¬ 
chine  batteries  and  makeup  tables  has 
been  planned  to  double  the  floor  area 
of  the  advertising  alley. 

Dan  Jagareski,  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent,  said  the  new  setup  would 
facilitate  handling  of  40-page  papers 
daily.  A  score  of  makeup  “tiurtles” 
have  been  scrapped  and  replaced  by 
long  steel-surface  tables.  Only  half 
a  dozen  movable  lifting  tables  are 
needed  to  carry  forms  from  makeup 
tables  to  the  mat  press. 

Two  No.  5  Linotype  machines  in  ser¬ 
vice  31  years  have  been  dismantled 
and  sold  to  a  rural  plant.  In  their 
places  two  more  modern  machines 
from  the  former  Rochester  Joumal- 
American  plant,  taken  over  by  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  last  summer,  are 
being  installed.  All  23  machines  will 
be  set  up  with  three  magazines,  Jaga¬ 
reski  said. 


Readers  Like  New  Type  Adopt  linotype  Faces 


Many  Newspapers  Make  Change 
laily 'Rfford  In  Body  Type 

Nia«m  Span  StiS  Hoidinc  Lintoype  Legibility  Group  body 
faces  (Ionic,  Excelsior,  Paragon,  Opti- 
'isx*  con  or  Textype)  recently  have  been 
alSkw adopted  or  added  by  the  Claremore 
kA  -i  (Okla.)  Messenger;  Laredo  (Tex.) 

i  Times;  Baldwin  Times,  Bay  Minetta, 
»  Ala.;  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph;  Amory 
Anadarko  (Okla.) 


Editorial  Page  of  THE  EVENING  NEWS 


(Miss.)  News;  _ _  __  _  _ 

i-%  Daily  News;  Durant  Daily  Democrat  - _ '.zrl 

■.j,  and  Bryan  County  Democrat,  Durant, 

Okla.;  the  Post  and  the  News  and  Cou-  r^™~- - 
>:  i  rier.  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Brownsfield 
'K  (Tex.)  Herald;  Deport  (Tex.)  Times; 

Gaines  County  News,  Seagraves,  Tex.; 

“--j  Spur  (Tex.)  Spur;  Tulia  (Tex.)  Her-  The  North  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
aid;  Colorado  (Tex.)  Record;  War-  News  has  recently  spread  its  masthead 
saw  (Ind.)  Daily  Times;  Centre  Daily  clear  across  the  top  of  the  editorial  page 
ji'a  Times,  State  College,  Pa.;  Daily  Tele- 
-jM  gram,  Columbus,  Neb.;  Salina  (Kan.) 

Journal;  Mineral  Daily  News,  Keyser, 

W.  Va.;  Mount  Carmel  (Pa.)  Item; 
j  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Independent; 

Newton  (N.  J.)  Herald;  Colon  (Mich.) 

Express;  Junction  City  (Kan.)  Re- 
1^  public;  Corydon  (Ind.)  Democrat; 
ling  (Ill-)  Herald;  Hastings  (Neb.) 

Tribune;  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star;  Daily  Ad- 
rocate,  ^lleville.  Ill.;  Lexington  (Ky.) 
jlgj.  Herald  -  Leader;  Republic,  Jimction 
City,  Kan.;  Times  and  Courier-Jour- 
-in_  Tial,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Algonac  (Mich.) 

Courier;  Journal  Company,  Faribault, 

_  Minn.;  Amherst  (Nova  Scotia)  News- 

Sentinel;  British  Columbian,  New 
Westminster,  B.  C. 


0-Scorch  is  so  constructed  that  the 
entire  heating  arrangement  of  units, 
wiring,  etc.,  may  be  exposed  for  ex¬ 
amination  or  replacement  quickly  and 
simply  without  removing  so  much  as 
a  single  screw.  This  is  accomplished 
merely  by  removing  the  cover  from 
its  hinge  sockets  and  lifting  up  the 
top  of  the  drying  form.  This  latter 
is  designed  similar  to  the  cover  of  a 
box  and  when  removed  exposes  the 
complete  electrical  unit.  Heaters  are 
arranged  to  provide  even  tempera¬ 
tures  at  all  times  and  to  distribute 
heat  uniformly. 


Installation  of  the  new  $250,000 
radio  transmitter  of  WLS,  Prairie 
Farmer  station,  is  to  begin  immedi¬ 
ately,  Burridge  D.  Butler,  president 
of  the  station,  announced  this  week. 
Construction  of  a  586- foot  truscon 
tower  on  a  40-acre  tract,  southwest 
ef  Chicago,  has  been  approved  by  the 
FCC.  A  50-kilowatt  RCA  transmit¬ 
ter  will  be  used  to  replace  facilities 
now  leased  by  WLS  from  WENR, 
NBC  Chicago  outlet. 


New  Scorcher 

Form-O-Scorch  Produces 
New  Streamlined  Model 

Streamlining  has  been  adopted  by 
the  American  Publishers  Supply  of 
West  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  redesigning  the 


Vancouver  News  Herald 
Issues  Special  Edition 

Publication  of  a  special  26-page 
edition  recently  marked  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  big  Duplex  tubular  press  in 
the  plant  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
News  Herald,  and  completion  of  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations  to  the  interior  of 
In  a  signed  statement  on 


Linotype  President  and  Vice- 

President  Return  from  Trip 

"There  is  a  general  feeling  that  if 
there  is  an  equitable  revision  of  the 
capital  -  gains  and  undistributed  - 
profit  taxes,  there  will  be  a  real 
change  in  the  present  psychology  that 
will  stimulate  buying  and  selling.” 

So  declares  Joseph  T.  Mackey, 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  who,  with  Harry  L. 
Gage,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,  has  just  returned  to  Linotype 
headquarters  from  a  three-week 
swing  round  the  country,  during 
which  they  visited  the  company’s 
agencies  and  the  offices  of  many 
printers  and  publishers. 

As  for  himself,  Mr.  Mackey  is  op¬ 
timistic  and  believes  “something  sen¬ 
sible  will  be  worked  out.” 


the  plant, 
the  front  page,  R.  H.  Robichaud,  pub- 
lisher,  stated  that  the  paper  was  still 
directed  and  owned  by  its  original 
staff-owners.  They  had  found,  how- 
ever,  after  guiding  it  to  its  present 
sturdy  form  during  four  and  a  half 
years,  that  it  was  imperative  to  se- 
cure  additional  funds  for  expansion. 

He  added:  “The  New  Herald  was  for- 
tunate  in  securing  a  substantial  loan 
from  a  well-known  local  financier 

who  has  abundant  faith  in  the  city  of  ■ 

Vancouver  and  in  the  News  Herald. 

In  recognition  of  that  faith,  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  owners  to  appoint 
D.  A.  Hamilton  to  the  board  of  direc- 
and  to  elect  him  president.  The 
News  Herald  will  to  publish 

independent  newspaper — its  most 
important  policy,  the  welfare  of  the 

citizens  of  Vancouver  and  British  Model  “F”  Form  O  ' 
Col^bia.”  ^  ^  ^  for  drying  flat  ste're^’ 

The  story  of  the  News  Herald  was  addition  to  the 

largely  told  in  pictures  The  papei  this  scorcher  has  offe 
was  started  four  and  a  half  years  ago  the  new  machine  in 
by  a  group  of  employes  who  were  out  equipment  a  mat  basl 
or  work,  due  to  closing  down  of  a  Model  “F”  flat 

morning  paper  in  Vancouver.  Given  drying  area  of  19  inch 
excellent  advertising  support,  the  accommodate  any  f 
paper  has  continued  to  grow.  paper  mat.  A  cover 

The  new  press  replaces  a  40-year-  ^  provide  for  the  prc 
old  machine  with  which  the  paper  g  matrix  is  cushione 
struggled  during  its  early  years  in  its  to  prevent  mat  fract 
effort  to  become  established.  chine-wide  handle  ofl 

In  addition  to  installation  of  the  opening  of  the  scoi 
press,  extensive  alterations  have  now  point, 
been  completed  in  the  News  Herald  Heat  is  controllec 
office  in  Vancouver  and  facilities  for  switch  offering  “high, 


MORLEY 


better 


MATS 


•  Speedier  on 

•  Winners  on  perform 


The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
recently  changed  its  body  type  to 
Intertype  Ideal  news. 


Why  not  give  them 
a  thorough  trial 
in  your  own  plant? 


Nawipapor 
MagadiM 
Wabb  and 


Samples  Free  for 
the  Asking. 


Cylindar 


Iporoting  C*tt 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 

Porumonth,  New  Hampshire 

N«w  Y*rk  OCc«,  46  East  11th  Streat 


Writ*  for  iampt«<  and 
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TINGUE.  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK:  lit  East  2Stb  Street 
CHICAGO:  1227  Weboth  Avenee 
LOS  ANGELES:  723  E.  WesMagten  Ilvd. 
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J.  A.  Burke  Backs 
Research  Plan 


continued  from  page  1 


reeled  by  men  drawn  from  executive 
positions  in  the  photographic  indus¬ 
try.  The  supervisor  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  an  internationally  known  au¬ 
thor  of  textbooks  on  photography.  The 
photographic  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  25  darkrooms,  contains  sensi- 
tometric  equipment,  has  facilities  for 
research  in  practical  photographic 
problems  and  could  be  readily 
equipped  for  more  extensive  work. 
This  department  has  a  floor  space  of 
approximately  7,500  square  feet. 

“The  institute’s  department  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Art  is  housed  in  a  four-story 
building  and  deals  with  practically 
all  areas  of  applied  art.  Students  in 
the  Publishing  and  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment  take  basic  courses  in  typography 
and  design  in  this  department.  Nearly 
all  the  instructors  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  are  commercial  artists  who  have 
been  acquainted  with  problems  of  art 
in  their  relation  to  the  graphic  arts 
and  newspaper  work.  The  members 
of  this  faculty  would  be  available  for 
consultation  or  research  in  the  graphic 
arts  laboratory  if  one  were  organized 
at  the  institute. 


if  a  graphic  arts  research  laboratory 
were  established. 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  facilities  are  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Publishing  and  Printing  De¬ 
partment  which  has  an  excellent 
training  and  production  plant.  This 
department  covers  6,500  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  Its  equipment  is  of 
the  latest  type  and  consists  of  Miehle 
horizontal  and  vertical  presses,  a 
Kelly  No.  1  press,  ten  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  three  Intertype  machines, 
complete  Teletypesetter  equipment, 
an  All  Purpose  Linotype  machine,  a 
Ludlow,  an  Elrod  Strip  Caster,  a  Lud¬ 
low  Super  Surfacer,  Monotype  Giant 


Caster,  Monotype  Type  and  Rule  Cas¬ 
ter  and  Monotype  Material  Maker, 
General  Electric  Melting  furnace. 
Rouse  Rotary  Miter,  a  Glider  Saw,  a 
Rice  Press,  the  latest  type  Thomp¬ 
son  Type  Cabinets,  and  make-up 
stones,  and  other  miscellaneous  equip¬ 
ment.” 


versible  cylinders  on  the  top  deck  for 
color  work.  One  extra  color  r.o.p.  up 
to  32  pages,  and  four  colors  on  four 
outside  pages  up  to  a  16-page  paper 
are  possible  with  the  new  equipment. 
First  job  on  the  press  was  a  68-page 
Golden  Jubilee  edition  celebrating 
San  Pedro's  fiftieth  anniversary. 


6oss  Press  Installed 


Installation  was  completed  early  this 
month  of  a  Goss  Quad  press  with  32- 
page  capacity  by  the  San  Pedro  (Cal.) 
News-Pilot.  The  press  is  equipped 
with  an  extra  color  cylinder,  and  re- 


Using  Regal  No.  2 


Regal  No.  2  type  is  now  being  used 
by  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince.  Announcement  of  change  to  the 
new  face  was  made  recently. 


Speefo/ized  Cfccmicof  Equipment 

“Any  research  problem  involving 
chemistry  could  draw  upon  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Industrial  Chemical  De¬ 
partment.  This  department  covers  a 
floor  space  of  more  than  8,000  square 
feet  and  is  equipped  with  organic  and  ■ 
inorganic  laboratories.  Much  special¬ 
ized  equipment  is  on  hand  for  product 
testing.  The  technical  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  stills,  evaporators,  mixing 
equipment,  grinding  apparatus,  spec¬ 
troscopic  equipment  and  other  facil¬ 
ities  of  an  industrial  laboratory.  The 
staff  consists  of  chemical  engineers 
and  technological  men  with  years  of 
industrial  experience.  I 

“The  Mechanical  Department  in¬ 
cludes  a  completely  equipped  machine 
shop  plus  precision  machines  used 
for  tool  instrument  making  in  experi¬ 
mental  laboratories  of  industries.  It  | 
also  contains  a  complete  set  of  elec-  : 
trie  and  gas  furnaces  for  heat  treat-  j 
ment  of  metals  in  addition  to  well-  j 
equipped  laboratories  for  study  of  i 
metalography.  A  separate  labora¬ 
tory  is  available  for  testing  for 
strength,  hardness  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  of  materials.  Considerable  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  for  power  and  heat 
tests  of  various  sorts.  All  phases  of 
the  work  in  this  department  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  comprehensive  draft¬ 
ing  department  which  among  other 
fields  deals  with  instrument,  machine, 
and  tool  design.  Working  in  these 
laboratories  which  cover  15,000  square 
feet  of  space  are  graduate  engineers 
with  much  industrial  experience  and 
advanced  training. 

Electrical  Laboratory  Available 
“If  a  research  problem  should  en¬ 
tail  tests  in  the  electrical  field,  the 
institute’s  electrical  laboratory  cov¬ 
ering  6,500  square  feet  is  available. 
This  laboratory  includes  various  types 
of  motors,  generators,  converters, 
transformers  and  control  apparatus. 
Also  available  for  testing  are  nu¬ 
merous  types  of  capacitors,  resistors, 
and  inductors.  A  section  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
electronics  and  telephony.  All  of 
these  units  are  supervised  by  elec¬ 
trical  engineers. 

Although  the  above  description 
covers  only  an  outline  of  the  facilities 
of  five  of  the  technical  departments 
of  the  institute,  it  can  be  seen  that 
they  have  much  to  offer  in  the  line 
of  laboratory  and  personnel  facilities 


IT  doesn't  require  much  imag¬ 
ination  to  see  why  Carrier 
Air  Conditioning  is  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  retail  store, 
restaurant  or  hotel.  The  buying 
public  demands  comfort — and 
bestows  its  patronage  upon  the 
merchant  who  supplies  that 
comfort.  But  in  the  newspaper 
plant  where  the  buying  public 
is  not  a  factor — why  is  Carrier 
Air  Conditioning  so  essential? 


Let's  start  with  the  section 


where  the  paper  is  actually  pro¬ 
duced —  the  press-rooms,  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  linotype  and 
casting  rooms.  During  cold 
weather,  uniform  heat  is  essen¬ 
tial — not  only  to  assure  work¬ 
ers'  comfort  but  to  keep  presses 
in  working  condition.  Ventila¬ 
tion  is  necessary  the  year 
around — to  carry  away  smoke, 
ink-fog  and  mist. 


vides  both  heat  and  ventilation, 
and  at  the  same  time  controls 
humidity — or  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  air.  With  moisture  added 
to  the  air,  halftones  and  type 
print  sharper  and  clearer — 
there's  less  possibility  of  webb 
breaks  on  the  press — and  ink 
consumption  is  reduced  as 
much  as  10  % .  So,  from  a  purely 
mechanical  standpoint.  Carrier 
Air  Conditioning  is  a  worth¬ 
while  investment.  But  even  more 
important  is  the  effect  on  per¬ 
sonnel:  By  means  of  simple 
evaporative  cooling — requiring 
no  refrigeration.  Carrier  Air 
Conditioning  lowers  the  press¬ 
room  temperature  and  assures 
comfortable  working  conditions 
during  the  hottest  summer 
weather.  Efficiency  .  .  .  health 
.  .  .  and  morale  are  improved. 


•  The  same  is  true  in  editorial 
rooms,  private  offices,  and  pub¬ 
lic  rooms.  Everywhere,  Carrier 
Air  Conditioning  promotes  bet¬ 
ter  health  and  better  work  — 
through  the  clean,  quiet,  com¬ 
fortable  ''indoor  weather''  it 
provides  the  year  'round. 


•  Leading  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  installing  Car¬ 
rier  Air  dkjnditioning  and  bene¬ 
fiting  by  Carrier's  36  years  of 
experience  devoted  exclusively 
to  designing,  manufacturing  and 
installing  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment.  Full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest — without  obligation. 


CARRIER  CORPORATION. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Desk  339 


Send  me  complete  iniormation  on  Carrier 
Air  Conditioning  tor  Newspaper  Plants. 


Carrier  Air  Conditioning  pro 


Carrier 


Air  Conditioning 


CARRIER  CORPORATION  *  SYRACUSE,  N.  T 


1 


I 


/ 
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Houston  Press  Streamlines  Its  Composing  Room 
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not  far  distant  when  every  daily  will 
be  required  to  have  engraving  equip¬ 
ment  because  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  sending  photos  by 
wire. 

The  Journal  is  the  third  North  Da¬ 
kota  newspaper  to  install  engraving 
equipment. 

Wins  Safety  Award 

Another  certificate  of  award  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  trophies  at  Lino¬ 
type  headquarters,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  —  a  certificate  awarded  to 
the  Mergenthaler  organization  by  As¬ 
sociated  Industries  of  New  York  State, 
Inc.,  for  the  safety  record  maintained 
throughout  the  Mergenthaler  factory 
during  the  association’s  latest  safety 
campaign.  With  1.180,384  exposed 
hours,  and  no  serious  accidents,  the 
makers  of  the  Linotype  scored 
99.973%.  TTie  certificate  was  accepted 
for  the  Linotype  company  and  its  em¬ 
ployes  by  C.  A.  Hanson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  works,  at  a  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Feb. 
23.  Among  the  safety  trophies  already 
on  display  at  Linotype  headquarters 
and  to  which  the  latest  safety  award 
soon  will  be  added  are  five  bronze 
plaques  and  four  certificates  awarded 
by  Associated  Industries  of  New  York 
State,  Inc.,  and  a  certificate  of  merit 
from  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

New  Matrix  Book: 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  distributed  to  the  trade  a 
new  edition  of  its  book  entitled  “Use¬ 
ful  Matrix  Information.” 


ELIMINATION  OF  THOUSANDS  of  editors’  desks.  Last  minute  changes  chase  a  good  camera  (Speed  Graphic) 
steps  in  time-wasting  moving  about  in  stories  and  faster  handling  of  emer-  complete  with  a  photoflash  synchro¬ 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Hotiston  gency  “fixes”  now  is  possible,  because  nizer  and  other  accesories. 

(Tex.)  Press  has  been  achieved  by  of  the  instant  communication  which  “We  then  constructed  a  darkroom, 
some  simple  and  inexpensive  shifting  is  possible.  22  feet  by  7  feet,  equipped  with  a 

about  of  equipment,  which  has  The  “central  corridor”  copy  flow  sink  and  necessary  electrical  outlets, 

“streamlined”  production  and  per-  system  is  adaptable  to  newspaper  op-  All  of  our  developing  and  portrait 
mitted  the  abolition  of  night  composi-  eration  of  any  size.  The  improve-  work  is  done  by  a  young  photogra-  i 
tion  part  of  the  week.  ments  in  the  Press  composing  room  pher  who  is  just  starting  business  in  j 

Previously,  copy  in  the  Press  com-  were  made  by  John  Oakley,  foreman  exchange  for  credit  lines  on  his  work 


posing  room  circulated  around  the  and  A.  C.  Bartlett,  editor.  j 

room  from  machines  to  ad  alley  and  < 

back  before  it  reached  the  forms  M  f\  |^  *|  I  ail  ||« 
stereotyping  department.  Placement  |j0||y  |P||0|U  j 

of  Ludlows,  saws  and  mitering  ma-  t 

chines  was  such  that  operators  were  p  ■  1^1  ^  , 

forced  to  walk  some  distance  to  them  rlini'flVIltn  IrlfUlt 
to  do  their  work.  fcll^lUf  111^  riaill 

Waste  Motion  Eliminated  r  •  j.  k.i 

.  ,  .  ■  J.  One-Man  equipment  Now 

As  shown  m  the  above  diagram,  the  n  •  ■  i  j  l  Pk  -i 

copy  flow  now  is  “streamlined”  ^sed  by  Devils 

straight  through  the  room,  news  ma-  Lake  Journal 

chines  and  the  ad  alley,  production  . 

flowing  to  the  central  channel  where  ,  Increasing  competition  from  other 
ads  and  news  pages  are  assembled  f y ,  newspapers  and  weekly 

and  sent  into  the  stereotyping  depart-  f 

s  F  Devils  Lake  (N.  D.)  Daily  Journal  to 

Rearrangement  of  cases  and  mate-  photographic 

rial  holders  in  the  ad  alley  has  ex- 

pedited  production  by  eliminating  ^‘^or,  told  the  recent  North  Dakota 
waste  motion,  as  the  diagram  indit  Press  association  convention  at  Bis- 
cates.  Grouping  of  type  cases  around  n^^rc  . 

the  two  Ludlows  has  cut  down  con-  W®  need  only  to  glance  at  the 
gestion  in  that  department  and  saved  phenomenal  circulations  of  new  pic- 
time.  Such  additions  as  new  work  ture  magazines  to  see  that  readers  to- 
holders  and  gauges  on  the  Miller  ^re  demanding  illustrated  news,” 
saws,  rebuilding  of  the  ad  room  proof  Graham  declared.  “Couple  that  with 
press  and  installation  of  new  lighting  speedier  distribution  of  both  news- 
equipment  have  simplified  operations  papers  and  magazines  and  it  is  im- 
considerably.  Forty-one  fonts  of  new  perative  that  today’s  publisher  must 
Ludlow  type,  including  Karnak  and  compete  or  go  out  of  business.” 

Tempo  faces  have  helped  to  modern-  “The  Journal  purchased  the  middle- 
ize  advertising  set-ups.  sized  unit  of  a  popular  one-man  en- 

News  makeup  of  page  1  has  been  graving  plant  (Tasope  plant,  Aurora 
speeded  up  and  some  error  eliminated  School  of  Photo  Engraving,  Aurora, 
by  installation  of  an  inexpensive  loud  Mo.)  which  is  priced  at  $453.  In 
speaker  system  connecting  the  page  1  order  to  get  maximum  benefits  from 
makeup  bank  with  the  news  and  city  the  plant,  we  also  were  forced  to  pur- 


and  a  small  salary.  This  saves  us 
considerable  money.” 

Outlining  the  steps  necessary  to 
produce  a  finished  halftone,  Graham  - 
asserted  “I  wouldn’t  recommend  pur-  | 
chase  of  a  plant  for  weeklies  at  this  1 
time,  since  the  speed  angle  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  dailies  is  not  present  with  a 
paper  published  but  once  a  week, 
and  certainly  not  worth  the  price  of  a 
plant.” 

It  is  Graham’s  opinion  the  day  is 


Stereotype 

Supplies 

• 

Electric 

Matrix  Scorchers 
Press  Blankets 


—  $€rile  for  catalog  — 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

BOX  131.  WEST  LYNN.  MASS. 


VERTICAL 

rotary 

I  T  E  R  E  R 


Cuts  800  Miters 
in  45  Minutes 

When  there  is  a  deadline  to  meet,  in  ad  or 
job  composition,  the  New  Rouse  Vertical 
Rotary  Miterer  gives  the  high  speed,  re¬ 
serve  capacity  that  results  in  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  and  on-time  delivery. 

Where  there  is  a  demand  for  miters  in 
quantity,  there  is  no  other  method  that  ap¬ 
proaches  the  production  of  the  Rouse  Ver¬ 
tical  Rotary  Miterer  in  accuracy,  and  in 
the  number  of  pieces  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  direct  from  single  strips  within  a 
definite  time  limit. 

The  Rouse  Vertical  Rotary  Miterer  with 
its  automatic  clamp  actually  does  the  work 
!  of  hours,  in  minutes.  Send  for  circular. 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

R2  1  2  N  WaviU-  Avk-  .  Cliic-aqo.  Ill. 
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Good-Will  Greetings  New  $50,000  Plant  Employes'  Banquet 


Publishers  and  Union  Chiefs  Christian  Reformed  Pub.  Co.  of  Mechanical  Matt  and  txecutives 

Emphasize  Friendly  Relations  0rand  Rapids  Has  New  Home  Dine  in  Des  Moines 

Mutual  expressions  of  good-will  The  Christian  Reformed  Publish-  hundred  employes  of 

were  exchanged  in  recent  editions  be-  jng  Company  has  moved  into  its  new  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 

tween  publishers  of  the  member-  fire-proof  home,  47  Jefferson  avenue,  mechanical  departments,  with 

newspapers  of  Peninsula  Newspapers  s.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It  is  the  executives  and  others  as  their  guests, 
Inc.,  and  presidents  of  newspaper  most  modem  type  of  building  put  up  eleventh  annual  banquet 

unions  of  the  member  papers,  the  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000;  $35,000  ^et  together  recently. 

Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times,  Redwood  City  for  the  building  itself,  and  the  rest  in  dinners  are  held  each  year  to 

Tribune  and  Burlingame  Advance,  new  equipment.  cement  friendships  among  mechanical 

Accompanying  the  news  presentation  The  one-story  and  basement  build-  department  employes  and  to  promote 

was  display  copy  expressing  the  sea-  ing  is  modern  in  design.  The  front  good  feeling  between  them  and  execu- 
son’s  greetings  over  the  signatures  of  has  a  striking  blue  green  terra  cotta  fives  of  the  newspapers.  j 

all  employes  of  each  newspaper.  base  with  light  glazed  brick  walls  Speaking  briefly,  Gardner  Cowles, 

Citing  the  ability  throughout  the  with  terra  cotta  pilasters  and  copings  Jr-,  executive  editor,  commended  the 
years  of  employers  and  the  employes  of  ornamental  terra  cotta.  function  as  “promoting  understanding 

in  various  crafts  to  arbitrate  differ-  Set  in  a  framework  of  terra  cotta  and  friendship  among  themselves  and 
ences,  George  Morell,  president  of  the  is  the  entrance  which  opens  into  a  between  departments.”  ! 

newspaper  group,  pointed  out  the  vestibule  and  lobby  having  terrazzo  John  Cowles,  associate  publisher,  re¬ 
printing  trades  units  “are  experienced  floors  and  plaster  walls.  marked  that  the  dinners  signified  that 


Mechanical  Staff  and  Executives 
Dine  In  Des  Moines 


More  than  one  hundred  employes  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 


marked  that  the  dinners  signified  that 


in  collective  bargaining  and  have  long  The  pressroom,  which  is  back  of  employes  “appreciate  and  understand 


been  committed  to  the  principles  of  the  lobby  and  business  office,  has  mutuality  of  interest  between  us.” 


Messages  from  several  who  could  i 


Mateo  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist-  daylight  being  shut  off  by  future  not  attend  were  read  by  Val  Wells, 


ants  Union,  No.  315;  President  C.  Q.  buildings  on  either  side. 


pressroom  superintendent,  who  pre- 1 


Giffin,  Palo  Alto  Typographical  Union  J.  J.  Buiten,  business  manager  of  Tided  These  included  Georve  L 


No.  521  and  President  Ben  H  Tamplin,  the  Christian  Reformed  Publishing  Bg^ry,  international  president  of  the| 


San  Mateo  Typographical  Union  No.  House,  has  seen  it  grow  from  a  one 


.  J  •  1  *  •  ,1  ......  .  pressmen’s  union;  Gardner  Cowles, 

624  were  quoted  in  the  article  stressing  book  output  to  its  present  sco^  of  publisher,  who  is  at  present  in  Ari- 


this  cooperative  spirit  of  goodwill.  four  weeklies  a  semi -quarterly,  a  Pezdirte,  Register  and 


Plans  Fair  Building 


Christian  Science  Monitor 
Exhibit  at  Golden  Gate 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Bos¬ 
ton,  will  erect  its  own  building  on 
Treasure  Island  for  the  1939  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  according  to  Floyd  C. 
Shank,  chairman  for  Christian  Science 
activities  at  the  Fair. 


Dc  Wachter,  Instructor,  Children’s 
Comrade,  all  weeklies,  and  The  Key, 
semi-quarterly. 


LInolype  Inslallallons 


Joins  Sales  Stall 


c>wi.Avai.a^a  ov  :.x  _ _ _ _  J  piuuucuoii  aeparimeiii  at  me  nrm  s 

The  complete  mechanics  in  the  pro-  ^  mffis  at  International  Falls,  Minn., 

duction  of  the  Monitor  will  be  por-  and  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  and  for  the 

trayed  by  exhibits  in  the  one-story  u  r  past  four  years  was  chief  clerk  of  the 

“L”  shaped  building,  which  will  be  .  installations  are:  Jew-  department, 

ultra-modern  in  de^n  with  a  trans-  Houston,  Tex.;  Charlotte 

_ _ .  t _ IN-  U-l  News;  Times  and  Courier-  ^ 


trs  '""if*  'z  “  j™'.  iTuiWiiir 


New  Type  Dress 


slides  of  enlarged  feature  pages  and  Donnelley  &  Sons,  Crawfordsville,  continues  as  the  body  type. 

motion  pictures  of  the  Cbris^n  i^d.;  st.  Louis  (Mo.)  Argus;  Hannibal 

Science  Monitor  plant  at  work.  The  (Mq.)  Courier-Post;  Canton  (Ill.)  .  j  .  ■  • 

paper  is  also  planning  a  15-minute  Daily  Ledger  (two);  Daily  Reporter  AQODIS  lOIlK  UfCSS 


daily  radio  news  broadcast.  The  g^d  Morning  News,  Abilene,  Tex.;  , 

building  and  grounds  will  cover  8,000  American-Republican,  Waterbury,  I"®  issuance  of  its  94-page 

square  feet  of  space.  Edward  G.  Conn.;  News-Herald,  Morganton,  N.  C.’;  Tapeline  edition  recently,  the  Has- 
Bolles,  of  the  firm  of  Edward  and  Evening  Star  and  Enterprise,  Rough-  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune  went  | 

John  Bolles  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  keepsie  N  Y  •  Glacier  County  Tri-  sfr®3*”bne.  The  newspaper  adopted 
architect.  hune.  Cut  Bank,  Mont.;  Johnson 

County  Weekly  Graphic,  Clarksville,  -  ■ 

Copy  Conveyor  wS  PHOTo-EnoRAVine 

Publisher's  Son  Installs  Barre  (Pa.)  Leader;  Daily  Register  EQUIPMENT 

New  Flertrir  Perrier  Galesburg,  Ill.;  Free  Press,  Bur-  • 

■New  ciecrric  learner  .  Davenport  (la.)  Demo-  Of  All  Kinds 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  son  of  the  pub-  (one)  and  Davenport  Times  _ 

Usher  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala)  Ad-  (two).  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harling- 


Adopis  Ionic  Dress 


JUST 

LIKE 

THAT 


negotiation,  conciliation  and  arbitra-  walls  lined  with  a  special  porous  ac-  Several  others  spoke  briefly.  They 
tion  which  make  possible  the  adjust-  coustical  tile  produced  from  clay.  included:  W.  A.  Cordingley,  circula- 
ment  of  differences  without  the  use  The  center  section  of  the  building  tion  manager;  Fred  Little,  attorney; 
of  force.”  which  is  approximately  20  x  75  feet  W.  W.  Waymack,  editor  of  editorial 

President  George  Farry,  San  Jose  has  been  raised  6-0  feet  providing  pages;  and  Arthur  Gormley,  business ! 

Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  a  monitor  with  side  walls  of  glass  manager. 

No.  120,  Secretary  R.  ^4cAllister,  San  bricks.  This  precaution  is  to  prevent  IVlessages  from  several  who  could ' 


11  11  •  ml  t/uc  A  xvcKXOLcri  aiiu 

Tribune  mechanical  superintendent, 
riodicals  published  are  the  Banner,  i  •  •  n  -j  t  . 

Dc  Wachter,  Instructor.  Children’s  ?;?"''alescing  in  Florida  from  a  recent 


iiiVij|Jv  lllJinilQIlVIlJ  The  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 

_  ,  Company,  Minneapolis,  has  announced 

I  w  Recenrly  the  appointment  of  Oscar  H.  Ogren 

In  Various  Plants  as  salesman  in  the  midwest  territory. 

Fifty-four  Linotype  machines  have  For  several  years  he  was  with  the 
in  nnwenono.  - production  department  at  the  firm’s 


past  four  years  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
sales  department. 


An  ..ninnn  ,.,111  Kn  o n  8  V  buTic;  Leomlnster  (Mass.)  Daily  En-  'The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 

..  f  r>r>  tVio  mitciHp  Independent,  Elizabeth  City,  March  7  adopted  a  new  head-letter 

f  ^  ’K  'ti'  V>  'll  Fuening  Leader  and  Courier-  dress  using  Erbar  Medium  and  Metro 

front  of  the  pylons  base  on  which  will  citizen.  Lowell  ^r.A 


.  n  ,  ,  ,  K  11  ri  Lowell,  Mass.;  Enterprise  and  medium  faces.  Heads  are  set  flush 

be  flashy  hourly  news  bulletins  and  Beaumont,  Tex.  (two);  R.  R.  left.  New  type  Ionic  7^1  point  on  8 


architect. 


Copy  Conveyor 

Publisher's  Son  Installs 
New  Electric  Carrier 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

Of  All  Kinds 


lisher  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 


vertiser,  recently  took  time  off  from  Tex.;  Eldorado  (Kan.)  Times; 

his  state  house  alignments  to  con-  Charles  (La.)  American  Press; 


conveyor  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser;  Brit- 


which  he  installed. 

The  conveyor  is  powered  by  a 
motor  which  young  Hudson  made 
while  a  student  at  Georgia  Tech, 
where  he  studied  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  strand  of  wire  upon  which 
the  conveyor  is  pulled  to  the  compos- 


ish  Columbian,  New 
B.  C. 


Westminster, 


Joins  (onsullanls 


Olin  E.  Freedman  has  been  named 


mg  room  is  a  cable  taken  from  the  executive  vice-president  of  Produc- 


STANDARD  PRACTICAL 
EQUIPMENT 

by 

Country’s  Oldest  Manufacturers 


wreckage  of  a  plane  in  which  a  tion  Standards  Corporation,  Chicago, 


prominent  undertaker  and  woman  consultants  on  printing  production 
companion  were  killed  in  a  mid-town  problems.  Mr.  Freedman  has  been 


WRITE  US  YOUR  PROBLEM 


crash.  The  back  of  the  copy  basket  for  many  years  identified  with  trade 
was  once  the  front  door  of  a  association  activities  in  the  printing 


LT.SULLEBARGERCO. 


1922  model  T  which  Hudson  once  industry,  and  is  a  former  president  of 


the  Estimators’  Club  of  Chicago. 


lie  John  8t. 
NEW  YORK 


538  S.  Clark  St. 
CHICAGO 


The  Double  Ear 


Slip-Off 

Ingot 


MARGACH  FEEDERS 


Do  your  operators  and  machinists 
still  have  to  watch  the  feeders  on 
your  machines  so  that  the  hook  does 
not  run  down  into  the  molten  metal? 


Do  they  have  to  stop  work,  get  up 
and  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves  to  lift 
off  the  hot  end  of  the  ingot? 


Do  they  have  to  turn  and  twist  the 
ingot  and  fish  around  to  catch  the 
hook  through  the  ear? 

All  of  this  nuisance  and  waste  of 
time  is  eliminated  with  the  efficient 
Double-ear  Slip-off  ingot.  You  will 
want  to  see  how  this  ingot  works. 
Make  your  next  order  for 


United  American 
Linotype  Metal 


(as  fine  a  type-metal  as  is  made) 
and  you  will  be  happy  with  both 
the  ingot  and  the  metal. 


For  recasting  slip-ofiT 
ingots  we  furnish  air-eooled 
and  water-cooled  molds 
with  dumping  and  ejector  stands 


United  Amnrican  MntaU  Corporation 
202  Diomond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
2248  W.  Habbord  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
4103  Curtis  Avonno,  Baltimoro,  Md. 
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Bob  Maxwell  Marks 
Fiftieth  Year 

Joined  Capper  Publications 
at  22 — Sheldon  Edition  a 
Highlight  of  Career 

Bob  Maxwell,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Capper  Publications,  To¬ 
peka.  celebrat^  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  connection  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  on  Feb.  1. 

With  1.200  Capper  employes  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  typographical  craftsmen 
from  other  sections  present.  Maxwell 
was  honor  guest  at  a  luncheon  held 
Jan.  29  in  the  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

He  started  his  career  at  the  age  of 
13  as  office  boy  for  J.  S.  Crowell  of 
the  firm  of  Mast,  Crowell  and  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  of  which  the  present  Crowell 
Publishing  is  the  outgrowth.  With 
the  expansion  of  that  company  which 
published  Farm  and  Fireside,  one  of 
the  earliest  farm  publications.  Max¬ 
well  was  assigned  to  run  a  Peerless 
jobber.  Later  with  the  installation  of 
a  battery  of  Campbell  presses  Max¬ 
well  learned  to  handle  big  presses. 

Became  Foreman  at  22 
Following  a  period  away  from  the 
printing  business.  Maxwell  answered 
a  call  which  came  from  Chicago  to 
set  up  a  Goss  press.  'Rien  at  the  age 
of  22  he  was  sent  as  a  “trouble  shoot¬ 
er”  to  service  a  balky  press  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital.  The  press  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  operated  by 
electric  power.  His  achievement  was 
rewarded  by  appointment  as  foreman 
of  the  Capital’s  pressroom  and  the 
start  of  his  career  with  the  Capper 
Publications.  In  the  Capital’s  com¬ 
posing  room  a  yoimg  printer  from 
Garnett,  Kan.,  had  just  landed  a  job 
“sticking  type.”  His  name  was  Arthur 
Capper. 

Bob  Maxwell  is  still  pressroom  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Topeka  Capital 
and  all  other  Capper  Publications 
published  in  Topeka,  six  of  them,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  approximately 
4,000,000  and  turning  out  an  average 
of  6,650,000  copies  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  every  month. 

Primtad  Dr.  Skaldoa’s  Edltloas 
One  of  the  highlights  of  his  career 
was  the  printing  of  the  Sheldon  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Topeka  Capital  for  one 
week,  March  12  to  17,  1900.  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  clergyman  and 
author,  served  as  editor  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  for  that  week  and  conducted  the 
paper  as  he  conceived  Jesus  Christ 
would  have  done. 

The  Capital  had  a  circulation  of 
12,000  in  a  city  of  about  40,000  pt^u- 
lation.  Before  the  week  ended,  its 
circulation  jumped  to  367,000  a  day 
with  copies  going  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  printing  of  this 
edition  of  the  Capital  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  plant  called  for  real  in¬ 
genuity  on  the  part  of  Foreman  Bob 
Maxwell  and  his  crew.  To  offset  this 
emergency  Mr.  Maxwell  had  each 
day’s  edition  reproduced  in  printing 
plants  of  several  eastern  cities  and 
had  the  copies  distributed  from  there 
on  the  date  of  issue. 

His  mechanical  genius  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pressroom.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1894,  when  the  Topeka  Capital 
installed  five  typesetting  machines,  he 
was  named  superintendent  of  the 
plant  and  supervised  the  installation. 
In  1900  he  invented  and  patented  a 
mailing  machine  attached  directly  to 
the  press  which  printed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  subscribers  on  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers  as  they  came 
from  the  press  at  the  rate  of  20,000 
per  hour.  He  demonstrated  the  de¬ 
vice  before  an  ANPA  convention  in 
New  York,  but  it  failed  to  arouse  in- 


FOR  THE  FIRST  time  since  J.  David 

Stern  purchased  the  newspaper,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  news  room  now 
has  plenty  of  space  and  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  City  Editor  Alex 
Griffin  can  get  the  best  out  of  his  re¬ 
porters  and  re-writemen. 

Improvements,  made  possible  when 
the  art  and  photographic  department 
were  moved  to  another  floor  up,  have 
been  completed. 

The  number  of  typewriter  desks  has 
nearly  been  doubled,  and  for  the 
first  time,  the  Record  sports  depart¬ 
ment  has  its  own  regular,  slot-type 
copy  desk. 

The  city  desk,  raised  several  inches, 
is  centrally  located.  To  one  side  are 
the  re-write  men  and  then  the  repor- 
torial  desks.  To  the  back  of  the  city 
desk  is  the  news  copy  desk,  then 
sports,  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
the  financial  department. 

Situated  across  from  the  city  desk 
is  A.  L.  Clarke,  assistant  managing 
editor.  Heretofore,  he  was  located  in 


terest.  Back  in  the  war  year  of  1917 
Maxwell  produced  a  small  rotograv¬ 
ure  press,  the  first  in  Kansas. 

During  his  first  year  as  pressroom 
foreman  at  the  Capital  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  35  was  organized  in  To¬ 
peka,  Bob  joined  it  in  October,  1888. 
The  union  didn’t  last  long  and  soon 
disbanded.  He  then  joined  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  121  and  in  1889 
served  as  its  vice-president.  His  next 
affiliation  was  with  Pressmen’s  Union 
No.  49  of  which  he  is  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber.  He  has  served  as  its  president 
several  times. 

Formad  Savings  Club 

Because  he  saw  the  need  of  thrifty 
living  on  the  part  of  wage  earners. 
Bob  Maxwell,  years  ago,  organized  a 
savings  club  among  the  pressroom 
crew,  collecting  from  them  small 
sums,  from  25  cents  to  a  dollar, 
weekly,  which  he  deposited  in  a  sav¬ 
ings  institution  for  the  men.  This 
club,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Capper 
Publications,  has  since  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Capper  Credit  Union  or¬ 
ganized  and  maintained  by  and  for 
employes  of  that  institution.  Mr. 
Maxwell  has  been  one  of  its  officers 
since  it  was  formed. 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  72  years  old  and 
takes  his  turn  on  the  night  shift. 

(orlett  in  England 

Robert  Corlett,  secretary,  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company,  Chicago,  is 
in  England  and  will  also  tour  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe  during  his  two-month 
visit  abroad. 


an  inclosed  office.  In  addition  the 
Record  news  room  now  has  a  recep¬ 
tion  room,  and  a  clerk  is  on  duty  at 
all  times  to  pass  on  the  credentials  of 
“publicity  seekers,”  etc. 

At  one  end  of  the  room,  three 
sound  proof  phone  booths,  equipped 
with  typewriters,  have  been  installed. 

Improvements  and  changes  in  the 
business  office  of  the  Record  have 
also  just  been  completed. 

Instead  of  having  offices  at  the  rear 
of  the  first  floor.  Circulation  Manager 
Edgar  Woodward,  and  his  assistant, 
M.  I.  Orner  now  have  spacious  quar¬ 
ters  adjoining  the  office  of  David 
Loeb,  business  manager. 

The  engraving  sales  department 
also  has  been  moved  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  floor,  giving  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  more  room  and  bet¬ 
ter  centralization.  Improvements  in 
the  engraving  department,  including 
a  move  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth 
floor,  is  next  on  schedule  at  the 
Record. 


Pressrooms  Unionized 

Celebrating  the  complete  xmion- 
ization  of  newspap)er  pressrooms 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  Pressmen’s  Union,  Local 
16,  held  a  banquet  in  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Sunday  night,  Feb.  27.  Principal 
speaker  was  U.  S.  Senator  George  L. 
Berry  of  Tennessee,  who  said  rela¬ 
tions  between  Philadelphia  newspa- 
p>er  publishers  and  their  employes 
“have  established  a  precedent  that 
could  well  be  followed  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States.”  Toast¬ 
master  was  Thomas  J.  Etzrodt,  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  union.  Others  at  the  speak¬ 
ers’  table  were  David  S.  Loeb,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord;  William  B.  Carter,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  union;  Edward  P. 
McGrady,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor;  and  Louis  G.  Hines,  an  A.  F. 
of  L.  organizer. 

Press  Tested 

Making  a  four- unit  test  run  of  30 
pages,  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindi¬ 
cator  recently  attained  a  speed  of 
65,000  pap)ers  p>er  hour  with  its  Goss 
High-Speed  Anti-Friction  Press,  the 
Goss  firm  states.  This  test  was  made 
under  the  suptervision  of  Leslie 
Griner,  mechanical  sup)erintendent, 
and  Earl  Weiskittel,  foreman.  Henry 
Vaughan  was  the  pressman  in  chcurge. 
The  press  crew  consisted  of  Wilbur 
Kulow,  Joseph  Barber,  John  Houck, 
George  Hudnut,  Greek  Touvelle,  Roy 
Thomas  and  Joseph  Pastula. 


Los  Angeles  Boy 
Wins  IPI  Prize 

Awarded  $400  University 

Scholarship  for  Best  Essay  on 
Color — 6,000  Participated 

For  the  second  time  in  two  years,  a 
Los  Angeles  printing  student  won  a 
$400  university  scholarship  in  the 
IPI  Essay  Contest  on  Color,  sponsored 
in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Guild. 

National  winners  in  the  competition 
were  announced  recently  by  Fred  J. 
Hartman,  chairman  of  the  Guild. 

The  Los  Angeles  boy  is  William 
Brown,  16  years  old,  a  junior  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School.  Wil¬ 
liam  is  editor  of  his  school  paper.  The 
Railsplitter,  and  he  hopes  to  make 
journalism  or  publishing  his  life  work. 

Last  year’s  essay  contest  was  won 
by  Reg  Sundin  from  the  Frank  Wig¬ 
gins  Trade  School,  Los  Angeles.  He  is 
now  a  freshman  at  Carnegie  Tech’s 
College  of  Printing. 

Two  Groups  of  Confesfonfs 

The  entrants  were  divided  into  two 
groups  this  year — freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
more  students  in  one,  and  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  other.  These  are  the 
national  winners,  as  chosen  by  a  jury 
headed  by  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
Inc.: 

Freshmen  and  sophomores:  First 
prize  (trip  to  New  York  City)  won  by 
Joseph  Kuchinsky,  Junior  High 
School  No.  73,  Masp>eth,  Long  Island; 
Second  prize  ($50  practice  printing 
press)  won  by  Mary  Potter,  Pattengill 
Junior  High  School,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Juniors  and  seniors:  First  prize 
(Carnegie  scholarship  and  a  job  at  IPI) 
won  by  William  Brown;  Second  prize 
(trip  to  New  York  City)  won  by  Har¬ 
old  Sakol,  New  York  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  New  York  City. 

Ironically,  the  trips  to  New  York 
City  were  won  by  boys  who  could 
make  the  trip  via  Ae  New  York  sub¬ 
way  system.  Suitable  substitute 
awards  will  be  made  to  these  students. 

The  two  national  winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  gold  Franklin  Medallions,  and 
the  two  second  prize  winners  will  be 
awarded  silver  ones. 

About  6,000  printing  students  from 
270  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  submitted  essays  this  year. 

Intertype  Earnings 

Intertype  Corporation’s  annual  re¬ 
port  for  1937,  released  March  3, 
showed  $370,922  net  income  trans¬ 
ferred  to  earned  surplus  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $392,626  in  1936.  Billings 
for  the  year  were  the  largest  in  the 
corporation’s  history,  according  to 
Neal  Dow  Becker,  president.  The  net 
profits,  however,  dropped,  due  to  in¬ 
creases  in  manufacturing  costs  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  wages)  and  to  taxes,  Mr. 
Becker  said.  The  amount  charged  to 
1937  operations  for  taxes  of  various 
kinds,  including  social  security  taxes 
and  reserves  for  Federal  surtax  on 
undistributed  profits  was  $275,700.99. 

Buys  Diredomal 

A  Directomat  hydraulic  mat 
moulding  press  was  recently  shipped 
to  the  Manila  (Philippine  Islands) 
Herald  by  the  Stereotype  Equipment 
Division  of  the  Lake  Erie  Engineering 
Corporation,  Buffalo.  Directomats  are 
now  being  used  in  60  plants  for  com¬ 
mercial,  syndicate  and  newspaper 
work,  the  firm  stated. 
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Progress  in  Color 
On  Sheboygan  Press 

News  Picture  of  Church 

Reproduced — 126  Color 
Pages  Printed  in  1937 

Color  printing  on  a  standard  press 
in  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press- 
reached  another  milestone  on  Feb.  17, 
when  the  new  Hope  Reformed 
Church,  with  its  red  tile  roof  and 
brown  stone  walls,  was  reproduced 
on  the  front  page  in  a  color  harmony 
that  brought  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  from  subscribers. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  color  had 
been  used  by  the  Press  in  a  news 
picture  and  its  success  so  far  sur¬ 
passed  expectations,  according  to 
A.  C.  Van  de  Repe,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  that  plans  are  already  under 
way  for  another  colored  feature,  with 
the  objective  of  developing  efficiency 
in  the  process  so  that  it  may  be  used 
whenever  a  suitable  subject  presents 
itself. 

Planned  In  Advance 

The  color  printing  of  the  new 
church  was  planned  far  in  advance, 
the  plates  made  and  a  press  proof 
taken  several  weeks  before  its  ap¬ 
pearance  so  that  all  the  “wrinkles” 
were  taken  out  and  excellent  results 
made  possible.  The  idea  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  C.  E.  Broughton,  publisher 
of  the  Press,  and  the  details  worked 
out  under  his  personal  supervision. 
After  a  preliminary  conference  with 
his  color  staff,  Mr.  Broughton  in¬ 
structed  the  Commercial  Engraving 
Company  of  Sheboygan  to  prepare  a 
color  sketch  from  a  photograph.  This 
was  done  after  the  chief  artists  and 
color  expert  of  the  engraving  com¬ 
pany  had  made  an  observation  visit 
to  the  church. 

The  color  sketch  having  been  ap¬ 
proved,  the  cuts  were  made  by  the 
engraving  company.  The  key-plate 
was  an  85-line  screen  zinc  halftone 
and  the  color  plate  was  a  Ben  Day 
on  zinc,  the  Ben  Day  pattern  being 
worked  out  to  produce  the  various 
shades  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  the 
foreground,  and  the  trees  along  the 
sidewalk. 

Since  the  printing  was  done  on  a 
standard  Duplex  tubular  press,  with 
no  sptecial  color  attachments  what¬ 
ever  except  a  compensator  to  adjust 
the  web,  every  precaution  had  to  be 
taken  to  insure  perfect  register.  This 
involved  painstaking  care  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  two  form.s,  even  scorching  of 
the  mats  to  avoid  unequal  shrinkage 
and  careful  adjustment  of  the  plates 
on  the  press.  In  order  that  the  web 
from  the  red  to  the  black  might  be 
as  .short  as  possible,  the  first  section 
was  reduced  to  12  pages. 

Soft  Tones  Produced 

The  colored  ink  used  was  Morrill's 
No.  5-14494  Web  Press  Red.  The  ef¬ 
fect,  with  careful  adjustment  of  the 
ink  flow,  was  a  soft- toned  picture 
strikingly  true  to  the  original  color 
scheme. 

The  Sheboygan  Press  has  been  a 
pioneer  among  newspapers  in  color 
printing  on  a  standard  press.  The 
fir.st  attempt  was  made  in  1924  on  a 
red  and  green  Christmas  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  department  store.  No  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  color,  however,  was 
made  until  recent  years.  In  1932,  four 
color  pages  were  printed;  in  1933, 
nine;  in  1934,  30;  in  1935,  54;  in  1936, 
99;  in  1937,  126.  Only  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  accepted  for  color. 
Thirty-three  different  advertisers 
'bought  color  pages  in  1937,  32  in  1936, 
15  in  1935,  7  in  1934,  4  in  1933,  and 
3  in  1932. 


New  Oregon  Plant 

The  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings, 
published  without  interruption  since 
June  17,  1876,  has  moved  into  a  new, 
modem  plant.  The  newspaper  held 
open  house  Saturday,  Feb.  5,  the  same 
day  a  special  souvenir  edition  was 
issued.  The  one-story  building  is 
38  X  107  feet.  The  entrance  opens 
into  a  14  X  30  foot  lobby  with  its 
large  service  counter.  Full-length 
glass  brick  panels  are  used  for  the 
lobby  front.  Flanking  the  right  side 
of  the  lobby  are  offices  of  the  man¬ 
ager,  city  editor,  society  and  locals 
editors.  To  the  left  of  the  front  lobby 
is  the  advertising  office  with  ample 
work  counters  and  extensive  cabinet 
and  filing  space. 

From  the  lobby,  the  entrance  hall¬ 
way  leads  to  the  back  shop,  38  x  50 
feet,  in  which  all  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  and  job  print¬ 
ing  department  are  located.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  are  the  stereo¬ 
type  and  casting  rooms,  storage  space, 
stock  room  and  circulation  room. 
Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Greer  is  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Tidings,  founded  in  1876  by 
J.  M.  Sutton.  George  M.  Green  is 
manager  and  editor  and  J.  G.  Ander¬ 
son.  advertising  manager. 


Houston  Chronicle 
In  New  Home 

continued  front  page  III 


pany  speed  the  drying  of  plates.  Two 
Chemco  film  dryers  were  installed 
and  are  used  in  both  the  photo-en¬ 
graving  and  rotogravure  processes. 
Two  Chemco  stripping  tables,  one  for 
the  roto  and  the  other  for  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  a  powerful  Gelb  Printing  Lamp 
for  the  rotogravure  and  two  Harold 
M.  Pittman  Company  printing  formers 
for  the  rotogravure  department  are 
included  in  the  new  equipment. 

New  Photo  Department  Equipment/ 

The  photographic  department  is  as 
modern  as  any  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphic  department  in  the  country. 
New  equipment  and  furniture 
throughout  was  purchased  for  this  de¬ 
partment  which  occupies  nine  rooms 
of  the  editorial  department  on  the 
third  floor.  The  majority  of  the 
equipment  was  purchased  from  Medo 
Photo  Supply  Company  and  from 
J.  G.  Saltzman  Company,  Inc.  The 
department  has  its  own  air  condi¬ 
tioning  unit.  Slate  sinks  were  in¬ 


stalled  throughout  and  Duiron  pipe 
(95%  glass)  which  is  acid  resisting 
was  used  exclusively. 

New  equipment  includes  two  Sim¬ 
plex  Dryers,  an  Agfa  studio  camera 
8  X  10  with  Schneider  lens.  Speed 
Graflex.  miniature  Contax  cameras, 
Korona  Copy  Camera  mounted  on 
copy  table,  Saltzman  Enlarger,  a 
horizontal  enlarger  equipped  with 
mercury  lights,  film  Arax  enlarger 
for  miniature  work  and  Johnson  'Vent 
Lighting  System  powered  up  to  20,000 
watts  of  light. 

New  furniture  was  installed 
throughout  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Chronicle. 

In  the  city  room,  which  is  85  feet 
long  and  25  feet  wide,  are  desks  for 
the  20  reporters,  several  sub-editors 
and  the  city  desk  which  is  seven  feet 
square  and  presided  over  by  the  city 
editor  and  three  rewrite  men. 

The  Chronicle  has  475  full  time  em¬ 
ployes  on  its  payroll  and  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  others  engaged  in  part 
time  work  delivering  the  paper. 

The  average  daily  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  Chronicle  is  $6,000,  or  roughly 
six  cents  a  copy,  which  is  twice  the 
sale  price. 

Approximately  14,000  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  are  used  annually. 
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The  E(,)UIPMENT  REVIEW.  1 
monthly  supplement  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  is 

edited  for  employes  of  press¬ 
rooms,  eomposiiij:;  rooms  ...  j 
for  stereoty[)ers.  enj^ravers  ...  | 

for  all  who  are  interested  in  : 

modern  meehanieal  etpiip-  | 

ment. 
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In  newspaper  plants  all  over 
America,  the  monthly  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  REVIEW  is  accorded 
enthusiastic  reatling.  i 

1 
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The  EQI  IPMENT  REVIEW  is 
ever  in  the  forefront  in  report- 
in"  the  newest  mechanical  | 
ideas  and  devices  and  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  news  which  has 
particular  interest  for  those  in 
the  mechanical  departments. 
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//  you  art'  no!  already  rereiviufi  EDl'l  OH  &  1*1  HI  ASH  EH.  rcfi- 
\  ularly — including  the  nunithly  E(Jl  ll*ME’\T  HEEIEU — why 

!  not  fttrward  \onr  siihseri/ttion  tttday  at  tally  SI  a  year? 

\ 

EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

comes  with  EDITOR  & 

PUBLISHER  each  month 

Why  put  greater  capacity  on  composing  machines?  What’s  the 
advantage  of  four  main  and  four  auxiliary  magazines?  To  save 
time,  of  course.  Tb  make  more  faces  instantly  available. 

And  on  Linotype  Master  Models,  instantly  really  means  in¬ 
stantly.  For  shifting  from  one  magazine  to  the  next  means  just  a 
single  turn  of  the  convenient  handle.  It  turns  so  easily  that  you  can 
whisk  it  around  with  a  single  finger. 

Think  of  it!  Eight  magazines,  and  none  ever  more  than  three 
turns  away.  A  convenient  Unit  Control  Lever  engages  the  One- 
Tlim  Shift  action  with  either  main  or  auxiliary  magazines. 

You’ll  want  detailed  information  about  the  Master  Models  3 1 
and  32  with  new  Quick-Change  Mechanism,  Channel  Chooser, 
and  other  improvements.  Address  your  Linotype  representative. 


THE  MASTER  MODEL  32  Linotype  equipped  with  eight 
magazines.  If  maximum  capacity  is  not  required,  it 
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M  may  be  equipped  with  3,  2  or  1  magazines  instead. 

MeRGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY* 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  *  CANADIAN 
LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA  •  •  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

A-P-L  and  Linotype  Erbar  Bold  Condensed  and  Bookman 


